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READINGS 


In  New  Canaan  History 


The  New  Canaan  Historical  Society,  founded  in  1889, 
now  has  approximately  800  dnes-paying  members  and 
also  depends  on  contributions  and  bequests  to  increase 
the  scope  of  its  activities.  Besides  its  periodic  meetings , 
these  activities  consist  in  (1)  the  maintenance  and  build¬ 
ing  up  of  a  library  of  books ,  documents ,  pamphlets  and 
clippings  in  the  genealogical  and  historical  fields ,  with 
particidar  reference  to  the  local  community ,  (2)  the 
publication  of  an  Annual ,  made  up  primarily  of  papers 
written  by  its  members ,  (-?,)  the  stimulation  of 

research  and  interest  in  local  history  and  genealogy  and 
the  publication  in  local  newspapers  and  otherwise  of  the 
fruits  of  such  research.  The  Society  is  interested  in  the 
exchange  of  information  and  of  relevant  publications 
with  similar  organizations  throughout  the  country. 
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FOREWORD 

1190362 

NEW  Canaan  is  one  of  those  old  New  England  Towns  having  deep 
roots  in  an  honorable  past.  This  Society,  which  this  year  celebrates 
its  sixtieth  anniversary,  feels  that  one  of  its  important  purposes  is  the 
spreading  of  knowledge  of  the  Town’s  history  and  the  stimulation  of 
pride  in  its  traditions  —  and  this  particularly  among  our  children  and 
among  the  many  families  that  in  increasing  numbers  are  each  year 
choosing  New  Canaan  as  their  home. 

In  this  connection  a  growing  need  has  been  felt  for  some  time  for  a 
book  that  would  cover  the  broad  outlines  and  basic  facts  of  New  Canaan 
history  —  a  book  that  could  both  be  used  in  our  schools  and  be  referred  to 
older  persons  who  wanted  to  read  New  Canaan’s  story,  either  for  the 
first  time  or  as  an  introduction  to  some  more  detailed  field  of  study. 
Since  the  writing  of  such  a  book  expressly  for  these  purposes  would  be 
a  long  task  and  since  much  has  already  been  written  on  various  aspects  of 
the  story,  it  was  decided  that  this  need  could  be  most  promptly  and 
economically  filled  by  reprinting  in  a  single  volume  a  number  of  already 
available  pieces  of  work  which  together  would  cover  the  field.  It  was 
thus  that  the  idea  of  this  book  arose. 

Another  feature  was  added  after  Mr.  H.  Monroe  Humason  was  invited 
to  review  the  material  proposed  for  inclusion.  He  felt  that  certain  impor¬ 
tant  coverage  was  lacking  and,  in  particular,  an  adequate  story  of  where 
New  Canaan’s  original  settlers  came  from  and  how  they  happened  to 
get  here.  He  thereupon  wrote  the  chapter  that  is  included  under  the 
heading  “The  Story  of  New  Canaan’s  Ancestry”.  With  this  notable 
exception  all  the  material  included  has  appeared  in  print  before,  although 
for  years  the  Hoyt  and  Fairley  articles  have  been  available  only  in  old 
files  and  scrap  books.  The  St.  John  and  Keeler  addresses,  which  are  still 
probably  the  best  available  introductions  to  New  Canaan’s  history,  were 
both  included  in  “Canaan  Parish,  1733-1933,  Part  I.”  * 

*  This  fine  volume,  usually  referred  to  simply  as  “Canaan  Parish,”  was  published  in 
1935  by  the  Congregational  Church  of  New  Canaan  as  part  of  its  unique  and 
painstaking  commemoration,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  Merrill  F.  Clarke,  of 
the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Parish;  besides  material 
relating  particularly  to  the  anniversary  programme,  it  contains  excerpts  from  old 
Parish  records,  histories  of  the  other  New  Canaan  churches,  copies  of  the  Drum¬ 
mond  Diary  and  Visitation  Journal  and  other  interesting  material. 


Foreword 

This  book,  then,  is  simply  what  its  name  implies;  it  makes  no  pretense 
of  being  definitive  history  but  is  intended  to  interest,  to  inform  and,  if 
possible,  to  whet  the  appetite.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  it  contains  some 
repetition  and  some  error,  neither  of  which  we  believe  will  be  found 
serious.  We  have  made  some  minor  corrections  in  the  Fairley  history 
and  have  added  here  and  there  a  parenthesis  to  supply  the  1949  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  place  described.  To  the  limited  extent  possible  the  book  has 
been  arranged  with  a  view  to  progress  from  briefer  and  more  general 
material  at  the  beginning  to  more  specialized  or  detailed  articles  at  the 
end.  For  those  readers  who  wish  to  take  the  next  step,  the  library  and  files 
of  the  Society  are  always  open. 

This  publication  is  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  the  Amanda  Weed 
Fund,  which  represents  the  proceeds  of  Miss  Weed’s  bequest  to  the 
Society.  In  the  absence  of  descendants  of  any  of  Miss  Weed’s  brothers 
and  sisters  —  all  of  whom  she  survived  —  this  bequest  gave  effect  to  Miss 
Weed’s  undoubted  hope  that  a  memory  might  thus  be  preserved  of  the 
worthy  position  that  her  family  occupied  in  New  Canaan  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  Fund  may  be  replenished  and  may 
serve  to  facilitate  further  publications  of  interesting  and  valuable  material 
relating  to  New  Canaan’s  history  and,  in  so  doing,  that  Miss  Weed’s 
purpose  may  be  usefully  and  appropriately  carried  out. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Elliott  B.  Macrae,  President  of 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company,  Inc.,  and  to  Mr.  B.  D.  Recca  of  the  Dutton 
organization,  who  have  given  generously  of  their  time  and  effort  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  mechanical  aspects  of  this  volume  and  in  seeing  to  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  Last  but  by  no  means  least,  we  are  deeply"  indebted  to  Dr.  Theodore 
W.  Benedict  for  carrying  out  the  laborious  task  of  compiling  the  index, 
without  which  the  book  would  lack  so  much  of  the  value  that  we 
believe  —  and  certainly  hope  —  it  will  prove  to  have. 

The  Board  of  Governors, 

The  New  Canaan  Historical  Society. 

August ,  1949. 
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In  New  Canaan  History 


A  HISTORY  OF  CANAAN  PARISH 
AND  OF  NEW  CANAAN 

By  Samuel  St.  John 


Samuel  St.  John  ( 1813-1876),  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  the  class  of 
1834  and  for  many  years  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Medical  Jurispru¬ 
dence  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  City,  was 
one  of  the  most  truly  distinguished  citizens  that  New  Canaan  has  pro¬ 
duced.  A  man  of  great  energy,  fine  mind  and  lovable  character,  he  was 
a  leader  in  civic  activities  and  in  many  fields  of  endeavor.  Dr.  Willard 
Parker,  his  famous  colleague  and  friend,  said  of  him,  “/  don't  say  l  have 
never  seen  a  greater  man  in  the  profession  but,  taking  him  all  and  all,  I 
have  never  known  a  greater  and  better  man  than  Samuel  St.  John." 

Jn  the  period  just  before  the  Centennial  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  there  was  a  notable  wave  of  interest  in  both  national 
and  local  history.  The  study  and  preservation  of  the  sources  of  local 
history  was  urged  by  President  Grant  and,  in  Connecticut,  was  enjoined 
upon  commimities  by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly.  Some  time 
before  this,  however,  Professor  St.  John  had  become  the  first  serious 
student  of  New  Canaan  history  and  had  assembled  a  collection  of  docu¬ 
ments  relating  to  the  early  days  of  the  Town.  It  was,  accordingly,  on  the 
written  request  of  his  townsmen  that  he  delivered  the  following  address 
at  New  Canaan's  celebration  of  the  Centennial,  on  July  4,  1876. 

Less  than  two  months  later  Professor  St.  John  died,  in  the  house  in 
which  he  was  born,  on  what  is  now  St.  John's  Place.  The  following  month 
this  house  burned  to  the  ground  and  with  it  his  collection  of  documents , 
so  that  we  shall  never  know  what  additional  material  his  collection 
contained. 

IN  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  our  national  and  State 
authorities,  we  are  assembled  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  our 
nation’s  birth;  and  also  to  garner  up  the  scattered  memorials  of  our 
early  local  history.  Of  memorable  events,  few  awaken  a  more  lively 
curiosity  than  the  origin  of  communities.  Whence  we  sprung,  at  what 
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period,  under  what  circumstances,  and  for  what  object,  are  inquiries 
so  natural  that  they  rise  almost  spontaneously  in  our  minds;  and 
scarcely  less  so  in  the  humblest  than  in  the  most  exalted  of  society. 
They  are  intimately  connected  with  our  character,  our  hopes  and  our 
destiny.  Nor  is  this  strong  propensity  of  our  nature  attributable  to  the 
indulgence  of  mere  personal  vanity.  It  has  a  nobler  origin;  it  is  closely 
interwoven  with  that  reverence  and  affection,  with  which  we  regard 
our  parents  and  the  patriarchs  of  our  own  times;  with  that  gratitude 
with  which  we  follow  the  benefactors  of  our  race,  and  with  that  sym¬ 
pathy  which  links  our  fate  with  that  of  past  and  future  generations. 
Let  us  strive  then,  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  our  local  history,  as 
records  or  tradition  have  preserved  them,  and  extract  from  remote 
events  that  instruction  which  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  is  ever 
pressing  home  upon  us.  The  toils  and  trials  incident  to  infant  settle¬ 
ments;  the  patience,  fortitude  and  sagacity  by  which  obstacles  are 
overcome,  the  causes  which  quicken  or  retard  their  growth,  these  all 
tend  to  instruct  the  wise  and  warn  the  rash  and  improvident. 

At  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  what  is  now  New  Canaan, 
the  Indians  had  almost  entirely  disappeared  from  this  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  burying  ground  near  to  the  old  meeting-house  were 
two  graves  marked  by  plain  headstones,  which  tradition  assigned  to 
Indians.  These,  together  with  the  “Indian  Rocks,”  (nearly  two  miles 
north  of  us,)  in  which  are  excavations  used  by  the  tribes  for  pound¬ 
ing  corn,  are  the  only  relics  —  (so  far  as  I  can  learn)  of  the  forest  races 
who  once  dwelt  here.  They  have  perished.  The  small-pox  desolated 
whole  tribes  of  them  in  New  England,  but  a  mightier  power,  a  moral 
contagion,  which  the  touch  of  the  white  man  seems  to  communicate, 
has  betrayed  them  into  a  lingering  ruin.  The  feeble  remnants  of  these 
powerful  tribes  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi,  are  crossing  the  flanks 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  They  have  but  one  more  remove  to  make, 
that  is  to  the  burial-place  of  their  race.  It  is  a  consolation  to  us  to 
know,  that  our  immediate  ancestors  did  not  forcibly  displace  the 
Indians,  but  respecting  their  claim  to  the  soil,  purchased  the  lands,  for 
what  was  then  considered  an  adequate  consideration. 

Trumbull  in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  (Vol.  I,  page  1 15,)  says 
that  in  1640,  “Mr.  Ludlow  made  a  purchase  of  the  eastern  part  of 
Norwalk;”  “Capt.  Patrick  bought  the  middle  part  of  the  town,”  and 
that  “a  few  families  seem  to  have  planted  themselves  in  the  town 
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about  the  time  of  these  purchases.”  The  name  Norwalk  is  that  of 
Indians  —  “Norwalk  Indians”  —  from  whom  Mr.  Ludlow  made  the 
purchase,  and  the  land  is  described  as  lying  between  the  two  rivers, 
the  one  called  the  Norwalk  and  the  other  Soakatuck.  In  pronouncing 
it,  the  “w”  was  probably  silent,  as  in  Warwick,  in  England,  at  the 
present  day,  and  the  old  people  in  our  boyhood,  retained  the  ancient 
pronounciation,  “Norruck.”  The  first  town  records  date  from  1653, 
and  are  complete  from  that  time.  There  appears  to  be  no  complete 
list  of  original  settlers,  but  a  “Table  of  Estates  of  Lands  and  Accom¬ 
modations,”  in  1655,  contains  many  family  names  which  have  still 
representatives  among  us,  Abbott,  Benedict,  Bowton,  Fitch,  Hanford, 
Keeler,  Richards,  Sention,  (St.  John,)  Smith,  Taylor,  etc. 

The  original  title  to  the  land  was  derived  from  the  Indians,  by  three 
distinct  deeds,  which  are  given  in  full,  together  with  facsimiles  of  the 
marks  of  the  Indians,  as  their  signatures,  in  “Hall’s  Ancient  Historical 
Record  of  Norwalk,”  published  in  1847.  The  first  deed  was  given 
26th  of  February,  1640,  and  is  as  follows,  “An  agreement  between 
the  Indians  of  Norwalk  and  Roger  Ludlow.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
Indians  of  Norwalk,  for,  and  in  consideration  of  eight  fathom  of 
wampum,  six  coates,  tenn  hatchets,  tenn  hoes,  tenn  knives,  tenn 
scisors,  tenn  jewesharps,  tenn  fathom  Tobackoe,  three  kettles  of  six 
hands  about,  tenn  looking  glases,  have  granted  all  the  lands,  meadows, 
pasturings,  trees,  v/hatsoever  there  is,  and  grounds,  between  the  two 
rivers,  the  one  called  Norwalk,  the  other  Soakatuck,  to  the  middle 
of  said  rivers,  from  the  sea,  a  day’s  walk  into  the  country,  to  the  said 
Roger  Ludlow,  his  heirs  or  assigns  for  ever  —  and  that  no  Indian  or 
other  shall  challenge  or  claim  any  ground  within  the  said  rivers  or 
limits,  nor  disturb  the  said  Roger,  his  heirs  or  assigns  within  the 
precincts  aforesaid.  In  witnes  whereof,  the  parties  thereunto  have 
interchangeably  sett  their  hands.  Roger  Ludlow,  Tomakergo,  Toka- 
neke,  Mahachemo,  Adam  Prosewamenos.” 

This  deed  was  recorded  in  the  book  of  Deeds  of  Norwalk,  in  the 
year  1672.  A  second  deed  dated  20th  of  April,  1640,  for  similar  con¬ 
sideration  of  wampum,  hatchets,  hoes,  glasses,  pipes,  knives,  drills  and 
needles,  conveyed  to  Daniel  Patrick,  the  title  from  three  Indians, 
owners,  “the  lands  lying  on  the  west  side  of  Norwalk  river  as  far  up 
in  the  country  as  an  Indian  can  go  in  a  day,  from  sun-rising  to  sun¬ 
setting  —  and  for  the  peaceable  possession  of  which  Mahacemill  doth 
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promise  and  undertake  to  silence  all  opposers  of  the  purchase.”  And 
finally,  Runckingheage,  and  fifteen  other  Indians,  by  indenture  made 
1 5th  February,  165 1,  “conveyed  to  Richard  Web  and  thirteen  others, 
planters  of  Norwalk,  for  the  use  and  behalfe  of  said  town,  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  thirty  fathom  of  wampum,  10  kettles,  1 5  coates,  10  payr 
of  stockings,  10  knives,  10  hookes,  20  pipes,  10  muckes,  10  needles, 
all  their  lands  known  by  the  name  of  Runckingheage,  Rooaton, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  land  purchased  of  Capt.  Patrick,  on  the  west 
by  the  brook  called  Pampaskeshanke,  on  the  north,  the  Moehakes 
country,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea.”  This  conveyance  covered  the 
site  of  New  Canaan,  except  what  was  derived  from  Stamford.  Sub¬ 
sequently  the  title  of  Capt.  Patrick  of  Greenwich,  to  the  lands  on 
the  west  side  of  Norwalk  river,  was,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1650,  con¬ 
firmed  to  him  by  the  surviving  Indians,  original  proprietors  of  the 
land.  This  was  in  consequence  of  the  non-payment  of  part  of  the 
original  consideration,  the  receipt  of  which,  in  full,  was  now  acknowl¬ 
edged.  On  the  13th  of  April,  1654,  Mr.  Roger  Ludlow,  of  Fairfield, 
who  had  made  the  first  purchase  of  the  Indians,  assigned  to  Nathaniel 
Eli  and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Norwalk  all  his  title,  interest  and 
claim  to  the  plantation  of  Norwalk  and  every  part  thereof. 

The  township  of  Stamford  was  purchased,  July  1st,  1640,  for  the 
white  settlers,  of  the  Indians,  for  considerations  similar  to  those  given 
by  the  proprietors  of  Norwalk,  and  embraced  a  tract  of  land,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  Rowalton,  (Five  Mile  River)  to  the  Myanos,  and  running 
back  into  the  country  1 6  miles.  This  covered  what  is  now  Stamford, 
Darien,  a  part  of  New  Canaan,  Poundridge,  North  Castle  and  Bedford. 
In  this  tract  were  traces  of  four  distinct  tribes  or  clans.  In  the  west, 
Myano,  deemed  the  most  savage  of  all;  farther  east  was  Wascussue, 
Sagamore  of  Shippan,  and  still  further  east  was  Pianickin,  the  Sag¬ 
amore  of  Rooaton,  who  was  also  one  of  the  grantors  to  the  Norwalk 
purchases.  North  of  these  was  Ponus,  Sagamore  of  Toquams,  who 
had  received  from  his  ancestors  the  wooded  hills  and  vales  stretching 
far  away  to  the  northward  until  they  merge  in  the  forests,  which  even 
the  red  men  did  not  claim.  Stamford  was  called  Rippowam,  and  the 
harbor  Toquam.  Still  later,  about  1700,  these  grants  of  land  to  the 
English  were  confirmed  in  an  instrument  attested  by  fifteen  Indians’ 
signatures.  These  Stamford  Indians  seem,  however,  to  have  caused 
considerable  annoyance  and  anxiety  to  the  white  settlers,  in  conse- 
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quence,  probably,  of  the  provocations  offered  the  Indians  by  the 
Dutch  traders,  who  resided  not  far  west  of  Stamford.  The  Norwalk 
Indians  appear  to  have  been  remiss  in  laying  out  the  northern  bounds 
of  their  conveyance,  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  and  required  some 
additional  stimulus,  by  way  of  four  additional  coats  when  that  should 
have  been  performed.  A  considerable  number  of  Indians  continued 
to  reside  in  Norwalk,  and  were  subject  to  the  town  authorities,  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  characteristic  lack  of  industry  and  thrift  belonging  to 
the  race,  but  neither  the  records  nor  tradition  impute  to  them  any 
savage  conduct.  Rev.  Mr.  Hanford,  the  first  minister  of  Norwalk, 
appears  to  have  evoked  the  kindly  regards  of  at  least  one  of  their 
number,  for  in  1690,  “Winnipauk,”  Indian  Sagamore  of  Norwalk, 
conveyed  by  deed,  his  “Island  lying  against  Rowerton,”  containing 
twenty  acres  which  he  affirms  he  had  never  by  deed  of  gift  or  sale 
made  over  to  any,  “but  now  by  this  my  deed,  I  do  give  it  freely  to  my 
beloved  friend  Thomas  Hanford,  senior  minister  of  Norwalk,  to 
possess  and  improve,  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.” 

The  settlement  of  Stamford  by  the  English  was  begun  in  1640, 
by  a  company  of  men  who  had  become  dissatisfied  with  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  Wethersfield,  Ct.,  and  by  advice  of  Rev.  A/Ir.  Daven¬ 
port,  obtained  from  the  New  Haven  Colony  the  tract  of  land  (before 
described)  lying  west  of  Norwalk,  which  the  Colony  through  their 
agent,  Capt.  Nathaniel  Turner,  had  just  purchased  from  the  Indians. 
The  list  of  pioneers  at  the  end  of  1642  embraces  59  names,  heads  of 
families,  among  which  we  recognize  several  which  were  represented 
by  the  early  settlers  of  New  Canaan.  In  the  first  company  of  28,  who 
came  to  Stamford,  we  find  “Matthew  Mitchell,”  the  ancestor  of 
Rev.  Justus  Mitchell,  who  was  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  New  Canaan,  from  1783  to  his  death  in  1806. 

The  Stamford  settlement  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
New  Haven  Colony,  whose  capital  was  New  Haven  where  their 
General  Court,  or  Legislature,  was  held,  and  to  which  Stamford  sent 
representatives.  This  Colony  was  a  rival  of  the  Connecticut  Colony 
whose  capital  was  Hartford.  The  people  of  Stamford  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  New  Haven  government  from  an  early  period,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  have  dissentions  among  themselves  respecting  two  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  but  in  1 644  the  New  Haven  Colony  submitted,  accepting  the 
charter,  and  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Connecticut  gov- 
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ernment.  There  appears  to  have  been  at  one  time,  a  serious  difference 
between  the  people  of  Stamford  and  Norwalk  respecting  the  town 
boundary  at  Five  Mile  River,  due  probably  to  vagueness  in  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  Indian  Pianickin.  In  the  town  meeting  at  Norwalk, 
August  2  6,  1 666,  it  was  voted  and  agreed,  “that  such  men  of  our  in¬ 
habitants  as  do  go  to  cut  hay  on  the  other  side,  Five  Mile  River,  the 
town  will  stand  by  them  in  the  action  to  defend  them  and  to  bear  an 
equal  proportion  of  the  damage  they  shall  sustain  on  that  account; 
and  if  they  shall  be  affronted  by  Stamford  men  the  town  will  take  as 
speedy  a  course  as  they  can  to  prosecute  them  by  law,  to  recover  their 
just  rights  touching  their  lands  in  controversy;  and  also  they  have 
chosen  and  deputed  Mr.  Thomas  Fitch  to  go  with  the  said  men,  when 
they  go  to  cut  or  fetch  away,  to  make  answer  for  and  in  behalf  of 
the  town  and  the  rest  to  be  silent.”  Two  years  later  they  directed 
their  Representatives  in  the  Legislature  to  endeavor  to  have  their 
differences  settled  and  to  notify  the  Stamford  people  of  their  inten¬ 
tions.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful.  But  in  June  1670, 
the  town  of  Norwalk  “voted  and  agreed  that  Mr.  Fitch  and  Lieut. 
Olmstead  and  Daniel  Kellogg,  are  chosen  a  committee  to  go  to  Stam¬ 
ford  to  treat  with  the  inhabitants  there,  to  see  if  they  and  we  can 
come  to  a  loving  and  neighborly  issue  and  agreement  about  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  bounds  betwixt  them  and  us,  and  the  said  committee  is  to 
make  these  propositions  to  the  men  of  Stamford,  either  to  divide 
betwixt  Five  Mile  River  and  Pine  Brook,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  middle 
between  both,  or  else  to  divide  in  the  middle  between  Saketuk  river 
and  the  bounds  between  Stamford  and  Greenwich.” 

The  earliest  settlers  were  prone  to  seek  their  residences  along  the 
coast  hence  Norwalk  and  Stamford  sites  along  the  Sound  shore  were 
first  taken  up.  As  population  increased  and  new  homes  were  to  be 
made,  the  settlers  naturally  followed  the  water  courses  presenting 
the  more  sheltered  and  accessible  situations.  Hence  from  Norwalk, 
the  settlements  were  along  the  slopes  on  either  side  of  the  Rowalton 
or  Five  Mile  River,  parallel  to  the  course  taken  by  the  settlers  of 
Wilton  and  Ridgefield  along  the  Norwalk  river.  Among  the  earliest 
built  houses  in  New  Canaan,  were  a  cluster  on  “Clapboard  Hills.” 
One  of  those  is  still  standing,  the  residence  of  Mr.  James  Tournier. 
Two  others  in  that  immediate  vicinity  have  been  destroyed  by  fire 
within  the  recollection  of  many  of  us.  At  Canoe-hill  also  were  several 
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of  the  older  houses.  Following  more  closely  the  western  slope  of  the 
river,  a  cluster  of  houses  was  built  on  the  upper  part  of  Haines’  Ridge, 
among  which  were  the  old  residences  of  Col.  Enoch  St.  John,  Elna- 
than  Lockwood,  Mr.  Moses  Comstock,  Mr.  Uriah  Reed,  and  Mr. 
Aaron  Comstock.  Three  of  these  have  been  demolished,  one  so  re¬ 
modeled  as  not  to  appear  like  an  old  house,  while  one  remains  essen¬ 
tially  unchanged  in  aspect. 

The  settlers  from  Stamford,  followed  similarly  the  course  of  the 
Noroton  river,  as  also,  still  further  west,  that  of  Mill  River.  A  single 
style  of  architecture  was  almost  universal,  not  only  here,  but  through¬ 
out  New  England,  in  those  days.  The  house  was  of  two  stories  in 
front,  presenting  two  eligible  chambers,  while  the  rear  roof  sloped 
off  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground.  A  massive 
stone  chimney  was  in  the  center,  with  its  huge  fire-place,  admitting 
backlogs  and  fore-sticks  four  feet  long,  and  still  furnishing  warm¬ 
ing  room  within  its  jambs  for  all  the  children.  Here  was  the  ponder¬ 
ous  crane  with  its  assortment  of  trammels  of  varying  lengths  for  pots 
and  kettles,  the  iron  andirons,  tongs  and  peel  with  its  handle  four 
feet  long,  terminating  in  a  large  hemispherical  knob;  (this  was  used 
for  cleaning  out  the  coals  from  the  brick  oven  which  occupied  a 
part  of  the  deep  recesses  of  the  old  chimney) ;  the  spider,  the  skillett, 
the  griddle;  all  over  the  open  fire.  No  prosaic,  economical  cooking- 
stove  or  range  had  yet  made  its  appearance.  The  rooms  of  these  old 
time  houses  were  ranged  around  the  chimney.  The  keeping  room  and 
parlor,  on  either  side,  in  front,  the  latter  with  its  beaufet  displaying 
the  glittering  pewter  plates  and  platters,  and  a  slender  assortment  of 
china  cups  and  saucers;  the  kitchen  in  the  rear  —  with  bed  rooms  on 
either  side  —  the  hall  in  front,  with  winding  stairs  leading  to  chambers 
above;  these  all  communicated  by  doors,  so  that  on  festal  occasions, 
in  families  moulded  not  according  to  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Puritans, 
this  arrangement  furnished  ample  scope  for  merry  games  and  danc¬ 
ing.  But  I  must  leave  the  garret,  with  its  festoons  of  dried  apples  and 
peaches,  its  bunches  of  bone-set,  may-weed  and  other  medicinal 
herbs,  its  revolutionary  guns,  bayonets  and  swords,  to  the  tender 
recollections  of  the  more  mature,  and  the  lively  imagination  of  the 
younger  of  my  auditors  or  history  will  be  sacrificed  to  topography 
and  domestic  economy. 

To  return  to  our  settlers  of  New  Canaan,  whom  we  have  traced  to 
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their  abodes  here;  they  had  gradually  spread  through  the  valleys  and 
over  the  ridges,  and  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  felt  the  want 
of  some  organization  for  the  development  of  their  social  and  public 
relations.  This  led  to  the  incorporation  of  “Canaan  Parish.”  The  first 
notice  of  it  on  the  Stamford  Records,  is  dated  December  8th,  1730, 
when  “John  Bouton  and  others,  ask  liberty  of  moving  out  of  town, 
to  join  with  a  part  of  Norwalk  in  order  to  be  a  society.”  The  town 
voted  in  the  negative.  Still,  the  next  year,  we  find  the  town  of  Stam¬ 
ford  appointing  John  Bouton  and  Ebenezer  Seeley,  ty thing  men,  for 
the  new  Society  and  designating  their  field  of  service  Canaan  parish. 
Two  years  after,  “the  town  agree  that  there  shall  be  a  committee 
chosen  to  agree  with  those  men  that  have  land  lying  where  it  may 
be  thought  needful  for  a  highway  for  the  conveniency  of  Canaan 
parish  to  go  to  meeting.”  Of  the  twenty-four  members  constituting 
the  first  church,  eleven  were  from  Stamford,  and  two  of  these,  John 
Bouton  and  Thomas  Talmadge  were  its  first  deacons.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  objection  to  the  new  parish  on  the  part  of  Norwalk. 
April  3d,  1732,  the  proprietors  “by  major  vote,  grant  to  the  Inhab¬ 
itants  of  Canaan  parish  all  the  common  land  where  their  meeting¬ 
house  standeth.”  The  parish  was  incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in 
1731.  The  first  Society’s  meeting  was  held  July  1st,  1731,  and  the 
record  of  their  acts  is  complete,  in  legible  handwriting  and  in  good 
preservation.  The  next  year  there  were  forty-seven  members,  thirty 
on  the  Norwalk  and  seventeen  on  the  Stamford  side.  The  first  ques¬ 
tion  discussed  by  them,  was  the  expediency  of  building  a  meeting 
house  for  the  public  worship  of  God.  Decided  in  the  affirmative, 
twenty-four  to  one.  They  were  unable  to  agree  upon  the  place  where 
the  building  should  be  erected  —  and  they  appointed  a  suitable  person 
to  represent  them  in  the  general  court  to  be  held  in  October,  to 
request  the  Honorable  Assembly  to  appoint  a  committee  to  fix  a 
place  for  the  house.  It  was  decided  that  the  house  should  be  built  on 
the  lower  end  of  Haines’  Ridge,  the  house  to  be  thirty  feet  square, 
and  of  a  height  suitable  for  one  tier  of  galleries.  A  building  committee 
was  appointed  who  were  either  to  let  out  the  work,  “by  the  great,” 
or  hire  men  by  the  day.  They  levied  a  tax  of  ten  pence  on  the  pound 
in  the  List.  Then  follows  a  list  of  members  with  their  assessments.  In 
February  1732,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  make  application  to 
the  Rev.  Elders  of  the  county  for  advice  and  direction  in  order  to  the 
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calling  and  settlement  of  a  minister.  They  were  directed  to  Rev. 
John  Eells,  of  Milford,  who  preached  among  them  nine  months  on 
probation,  and  in  June,  1733,  was  settled  among  them  as  their  min¬ 
ister,  residing  on  Clapboard  Hills.  After  this  time,  the  Society’s  meet¬ 
ings  were  devoted  to  such  business  as  devolves  upon  it  at  the  present 
day,  with  several  items  which  are  now  managed  by  the  town,  such 
as  taking  charge  of  the  schools,  laying  out  highways,  etc.  Their  meet¬ 
ings  were  commonly  warned  to  be  held  at  “sun  two  hours  high  at 
night.”  Clocks  and  watches  were  probably  not  common,  and  we  find 
an  appropriation  of  two  shillings-nine  pence  to  buy  an  hour-glass. 
At  this  time,  all  inhabitants  of  the  parish  were  members,  and  were 
taxed  for  its  support;  it  is  not  strange  that  some  should  have  been 
restive  and  sought  release.  One  member  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
that  effect,  but  met  there  a  committee  from  the  Society,  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  opposed  the  petition.  They  assessed  themselves  as  high  as 
nineteen  pence  on  the  pound  and  collected  it  by  “stress,”  if  necessary. 
The  building  of  the  meeting-house  was  a  severe  draught  on  their 
slender  resources.  As  the  expenses  of  the  Society  were  defrayed  by 
tax,  the  seats  were  common  property,  but  the  Society  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  “seat  the  meeting  house,”  as  it  was  termed,  according  to 
“rate  and  dignity.”  By  vote,  they  gave  Rev.  Eells  the  seat  next  to  the 
pulpit,  on  the  woman’s  side.  Similar  seating  of  the  meeting  houses, 
appear  in  the  records  of  Stamford  and  Norwalk.  It  was  the  custom  to 
appoint  some  person  to  “set  the  psalm.”  And  in  1739  they  voted  to 
“sing  by  rule,  or  that  which  is  called  the  new  way  in  the  congre¬ 
gation.”  Huntington  says,  “this  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  way 
of  singing  had  been  introduced  in  1721.  The  eight  or  nine  tunes 
brought  over  by  the  pioneers  had  become  barbarously  perverted,” 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walter,  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  composer,  in  that 
year  published,  “The  Grounds  and  Rules  of  Music  Explained,  or  an 
Introduction  to  the  Art  of  Singing  by  Note.”  The  book  contained 
twenty-four  tunes  harmonized  in  three  parts. 

After  six  years’  “experience”  (as  it  was  termed)  with  Mr.  Eells, 
some  began  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  in  1740  the  Society  appointed  a 
committee  to  acquaint  Mr.  Eells  and  see  if  he  would  give  his  consent 
to  have  a  vote  tried  to  see  “who  is  easy  and  who  is  uneasy”  with  him. 
The  test  showed  twenty-four  uneasy.  In  1741,  Mr.  Eells,  was  dis¬ 
missed.  Tradition  assigns  to  him  ability,  learning  and  piety,  together 
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with  certain  eccentricities  deemed  inconsistent  in  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  He  continued  to  reside  here  until  his  death,  in  1785.  The 
Society  proceeded  promptly  to  fill  his  place.  The  Rev.  Robert 
Silliman  was  ordained  February,  1742.  During  his  ministry,  there 
was  such  increase  in  the  congregation  as  to  require  an  addition  to 
the  meeting-house,  eleven  feet  on  each  end  and  twelve  feet  on  the 
south  side.  They  also  built  a  Society  house  north  of  the  meeting-house 
twenty-one  by  sixteen  feet,  with  seven  foot  posts.  This  was  probably 
to  accomodate  those  who  came  to  meeting  from  a  distance,  and  was 
furnished  with  a  fire-place,  where  they  might  spend  the  time  between 
services,  the  meeting-house  being  without  any  device  for  heating.  In 
1750,  the  Society  resolved  to  build  a  new  meeting-house  fifty  feet  by 
forty,  with  one  tier  of  galleries  and  turret  (belfry.)  This  structure 
was  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  deemed  fit  for  use  in  1752,  though  the 
galleries  were  not  made  until  1787.  In  ’97,  the  turret  was  completed 
and  the  first  bell  obtained,  which  was  to  be  rung,  not  only  on  the 
Sabbath,  but  also  at  nine  o’clock  every  evening  except  Saturday.  The 
new  house  was  built  a  short  distance  north  of  the  old  one  and  about 
150  feet  south  east  of  the  present  building.  For  ninety  years  it  was  in 
constant  use  as  a  place  of  worship.  Every  Sabbath,  Thanksgiving  and 
Fast  day  its  courts  were  well  filled  with  devout  worshippers,  and  by 
many  of  us  now  assembled  in  this,  its  comely  successor,  the  memory 
of  the  old  meeting-house  will  ever  be  hallowed.  It  was  built  in  the 
style  quite  common  in  that  day,  precisely  like  the  one  then  in  Stam¬ 
ford,  except  that  the  latter  had  a  spire  that  rose  from  the  ground. 
Opening  the  double  doors,  on  the  south  side,  we  entered  an  area  of 
small  square  pews,  whose  floors  were  elevated  about  eight  inches 
above  the  floor  of  the  central  portion  of  the  room.  This  latter  was  at 
first  filled  with  slips  on  each  side  of  the  center  or  broad  aisle,  leading 
up  to  the  pulpit.  A  narrow  aisle  passed  quite  around  these  slips  fur¬ 
nishing  access  to  the  pews  which  occupied  the  entire  walls  except 
where  the  doors,  on  the  east,  the  south  and  the  west  sides;  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  galleries  at  the  corners,  and  the  pulpit  at  the  center  of 
the  north  side  occupied  the  space.  The  slips  in  the  center  were  after¬ 
wards,  (in  1808)  converted  into  square  pews.  The  galleries  were 
deep,  filled  with  square  pews  along  the  south  wall,  and  elsewhere  with 
the  long  slips.  The  choir  was  ranged  along  the  front  and  sometimes 
extended  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  galleries,  the  base  on  the 
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west,  the  treble  on  the  east  and  the  tenor  or  “counter,”  with  the 
leader  on  the  south.  The  pulpit  was  an  hexagonal  structure,  placed 
upon  a  pillar,  about  eight  feet  above  the  floor,  and  reached  by  a  flight 
of  stairs,  was  neatly  finished  and  painted  white;  above  it  was  sus¬ 
pended  a  canopy  or  sounding-board,  hexagonal  in  shape,  about 
seven  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  pulpit,  with  a  screw  at  the  top  of  the 
iron  rod  supporting  it,  so  that  its  height  might  be  adjusted  to  the 
proper  distance  for  reflection  of  the  sound.  The  arrangement  was 
indeed  stiff  and  awkward,  and  was  often  severely  criticized.  I 
remember  hearing  one  clergyman  —  a  man  of  large  size  —  remark, 
that  he  would  as  soon  get  into  a  hogshead  and  preach  from  the  bung. 
The  deacon’s  seat  was  directly  beneath  the  pulpit,  access  to  it  being 
had  through  the  minister’s  pew.  To  resume  the  history  of  the  parish: 
When  their  minister,  Mr.  Silliman,  had  served  them  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  some  uneasiness  began  to  manifest  itself.  A  vote  in  April 
1768,  showed  forty-seven  “easy”  and  thirty-seven  “uneasy”  with 
him  —  but  not  long  after  they  voted  twenty-four  to  fifteen  that  they 
would  employ  Mr.  Silliman  no  longer.  Mr.  Silliman  appealed  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  Hartford,  and  the  Society  appeared  there  by 
their  representative.  The  Legislature  sent  a  committee  to  see  how 
peace  could  be  restored,  who  advised  Mr.  Silliman  to  ask  for  a  dis¬ 
missal,  and  in  June  1772,  he  was  dismissed.  In  the  succeeding  winter, 
Mr.  Drummond,  born  and  educated  in  Scotland,  was  settled  as 
minister.  He  remained  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Justus 
Mitchell,  who  by  his  scholarship  and  devotion  to  his  calling  and  to 
the  cause  of  education,  secured  the  prosperity  of  the  entire  com¬ 
munity,  and  gave  the  parish  a  desirable  fame  throughout  the  State. 
A  spirit  of  toleration  manifested  itself,  and  the  records  show  many 
instances  of  the  release  of  persons,  who  preferred  other  modes  of 
worship,  from  their  responsibilities  to  this  Society.  The  pews  were 
rented  to  defray  expenses  and  relieve  from  taxation.  Mr.  Mitchell 
died  in  1806,  and  was  buried  by  his  sorrowing  congregation,  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill  in  front  of  us,  and  many  will  remember  his  grave, 
enclosed  with  a  picket  fence  and  overhung  by  a  weeping  willow. 

W e  have  now  come  to  the  period  when  a  more  complete  separation 
of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters  was  made.  The  Town  of  New 
Canaan  was  incorporated  in  1801,  occupying  the  same  territory  over 
which  “Canaan  Parish”  had  held  jurisdiction.  The  Congregational 
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Society  henceforth  devoted  itself  solely  to  the  care  of  the  temporal 
affairs  of  the  Church  with  which  it  was  connected,  while  the  town 
managed  the  schools,  the  highways  and  similar  matters.  Briefly  to 
complete  the  history  of  this  Society.  After  Mr.  Mitchell’s  death,  the 
Rev.  William  Bonney  was  settled  here  from  1808  to  1831,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Rev.  Theophilus  Smith.  During  his  ministry  the  present 
edifice  was  built,  and  it  was  dedicated  in  1843.  Mr.  Smith  died  in 
1853,  after  a  ministry  of  twenty-two  years.  The  successive  ministers 
were: 

Rev.  Frederick  G.  Williams,  from  1854  to  1859. 

Rev.  Ralph  Smith,  from  i860  to  1863. 

Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Swan,  from  1864  to  1866. 

The  present  pastor,  Rev.  Joseph  Greenleaf,  was  settled  in  March 
1871. 

The  frame  of  the  first  Episcopal  Church  in  Canaan  was  raised  May 
13,  1762,  on  land  obtained  from  Mr.  Husted,  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  northwest  from  the  present  church  edifice.  There  had  been 
a  discussion  respecting  its  location  on  or  adjoining  the  Parade  ground. 
The  building  was  soon  rendered  fit  for  use,  but  was  not  completed 
for  many  years,  and  for  that  reason  probably  was  never  consecrated. 
At  this  time,  the  church  people  here  were  accustomed  to  attend 
service  at  Norwalk  and  Stamford,  and  the  rates  which  were  collected 
of  Churchmen  in  this  parish  were  paid  over  to  the  rectors  of  those 
churches.  In  1791,  they  organized  themselves  into  a  distinct  parish. 
From  that  time,  there  have  been  regular  records  kept.  The  first 
wardens  were  Stephen  Betts  and  Dunlap  Coggshall,  and  there  were 
thirty-four  heads  of  families  who  considered  themselves  as  belonging 
to  the  church  and  contributed  to  its  support.  Services  were  held 
about  one-fifth  of  the  Sabbaths,  but  the  church  languished  until  the 
project  was  conceived  and  executed  of  building  a  new  church  edifice 
nearer  the  village.  The  lot  whereon  the  present  building  stands  was 
purchased  of  Mr.  Richard  Fayerweather.  The  building  committee 
were  Samuel  Raymond,  Edward  Nash,  David  S.  Knight.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  finished  and  consecrated,  May  6,  1834.  The  old  one  had 
been  taken  down  the  year  before.  At  this  time  the  Rev.  Charles  Todd 
was  rector,  dividing  his  time  equally  between  this  church  and  the  one 
in  Ridgefield.  He  resigned  his  charge  in  1835,  and  was  followed  by 
Rev.  Jacob  L.  Clark,  who  also  had  care  of  both  churches.  After  his 
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resignation  in  1837,  Rev.  David  Ogden  was  called  to  give  his  undi¬ 
vided  attention  to  this  church.  In  1842  ill-health  compelled  him  to 
give  up  his  parish,  and  he  died  in  1845.  The  succeeding  rectors  were: 

Rev.  William  Everett,  from  1845  to  1846. 

Rev.  Dr.  Short,  from  1846  to  1852. 

Rev.  William  Long,  from  1852  to  1855. 

Rev.  William  H.  Williams,  from  1855  to  1858. 

Rev.  William  Cook,  from  1858  to  1863. 

Rev.  William  A.  DesBrisay,  from  1864  to  1874. 

The  present  rector,  Rev.  Isaac  W.  Hallam,  began  his  services  at 
Easter,  1875.  The  church  edifice  was  remodeled  and  the  spire 
erected  during  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  William  H.  Williams,  and 
re-opened,  May,  1858.  In  the  winter  of  1873-4,  t^e  interior  was 
frescoed  and  two  windows  placed  in  the  Chancel.  The  Sunday 
School  was  organized  in  1853  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
Esther  Betts. 

The  first  mention  of  Methodist  preaching  in  this  town  is  found  in 
a  book  by  Rev.  William  C.  Hoyt,  of  Stamford,  wherein  is  recorded 
a  Methodist  sermon  preached  in  the  parish  of  Canaan  by  Rev. 
Cornelius  Cook,  in  the  year  1787.  From  1816  until  1833,  New  Canaan 
formed  a  part  of  the  Stamford  circuit  (which  is  the  oldest  in  New 
England.)  Services  were  held  at  the  house  of  Holly  Seymour,  in 
White  Oak  Shade  District,  and  frequently  at  the  residence  of  Capt. 
Crofut  in  Silver  Mine.  The  first  Methodist  preaching  in  the  village 
was  in  the  Town  Hall  then  standing  near  the  Episcopal  Church  and 
since  converted  into  the  present  Congregational  parsonage.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  1833,  the  first  Methodist  house  of  worship,  which  is  the  present 
Town  Hall,  was  dedicated.  From  1833  to  1836,  New  Canaan  was 
united  to  Norwalk  in  a  circuit  under  the  pastorate  of  two  ministers. 
These  were: 

1833,  Rev.  Elijah  Hibbard,  Rev.  Abram  S.  Francis. 

1834,  Rev.  Luther  Mead,  Rev.  Abram  S.  Francis. 

1835,  Rev.  David  Stocking,  Rev.  John  Crawford. 

In  1836,  New  Canaan  was  set  off  by  itself,  as  a  station  under  the 
pastorate  of  a  single  minister.  This  denomination  of  Christians  has 
made,  within  the  recollection  of  most  of  us,  rapid  progress,  endeavor¬ 
ing  faithfully  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  present 
house  was  dedicated  in  1854,  December  21.  The  following  are  the 
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successive  pastors  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  their  terms  of  service: 

Revs.  J.  Crawford,  1836;  Clark  Fuller,  1837;  S.  W.  King,  1838-9; 
J.  W.  Selleck,  1840-1;  Chas.  F.  Pelton,  1842;  Jesse  Hunt,  1843;  Jas. 
H.  Romer,  1844-5;  A.  H.  Ferguson,  1846-7;  J.  D.  Marshall,  1848-9; 
Jacob  Shaw,  1850-1;  L.  D.  Nickerson,  1852-3;  Harvey  Husted, 
1854-5;  Mark  Staple,  1856-7;  J.  L.  Gilder,  1858-9;  C.  B.  Ford,  1860-1; 
A.  H.  Mead,  1862;  Wm.T.  Hill,  1863;  J.M.  Carroll,  i864~5-6;Wm. 
F.  Collins,  1867;  S.  M.  Hammond,  1868-9-70;  B.  T.  Abbott,  1871-2- 
3;  I.  M.  Carroll,  1874-5-6. 

The  first  person  in  New  Canaan  professing  faith  in  Christ,  through 
baptism  by  immersion,  was  baptized  by  Rev.  John  Gano  of  New 
York  City,  in  the  year  1772.  Soon  after  as  Elder  Gano  was  baptizing 
in  Stamford,  where  a  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1733,  Baptist 
meetings  were  held  in  New  Canaan,  and  have  been  held  at  varying 
intervals  to  the  present  time.  The  records  of  the  Canaan  parish  have 
several  notes  exempting  Baptists  from  paying  society  rates  so  long  as 
they  remain  of  the  persuasion.  November  4,  1871,  the  First  Baptist 
Society  of  New  Canaan  was  incorporated.  Their  house  of  worship 
was  opened  February  6,  1773;  the  service  of  recognition  being  held 
in  that  house  the  13  th  day  of  March  following.  Their  pastor  is  the 
Rev.  Eben  S.  Raymond. 

Universalist  preaching  began  in  the  town  in  1832,  Mr.  Hilly er, 
and  afterwards  Mr.  Hitchcock  officiating.  During  the  last  five  years 
Rev.  J.  H.  Sheppard  has  preached  here  semi-monthly.  They  have  no 
separate  organization. 

Services  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  forms  of  worship  were 
first  held  in  a  hall  in  the  village,  subsequently  in  the  Town  Hall.  Their 
church  was  built  in  1863.  Clergymen  from  Norwalk,  principally 
Fathers  Mulligan  and  Smith,  have  ministered  to  those  of  this  faith. 

The  patriotism  of  New  Canaan  citizens  has  been  well  attested  in 
the  three  wars  in  which  our  country  has  been  engaged.  In  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  however,  they  appear  as  citizens  of  Norwalk  and 
Stamford  and  share  their  glorious  record.  Our  soil  has  never  been 
invaded  by  a  foreign  foe.  Norwalk  was  twice  burned,  and  some  of 
our  friends  shared  the  catastrophe,  but  the  British  troops  when  on 
their  expedition  to  destroy  the  military  stores  at  Danbury,  passed 
eastward  of  us,  both  on  their  approach,  and  return  to  their  boats  at 
Compo  Bay,  east  of  Norwalk,  and  thence  to  their  head-quarters  on 
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INDIAN  DEED  TO  STAMFORD,  1640 

The  land  originally  included  in  Norwalk  and  Stamford  was  purchased  from  the  Indians 
in  three  principal  transactions,  in  1640,  by  Roger  Ludlow,  Capt.  Patrick  and  Nathaniel 
Turner.  Parts  of  each  of  these  three  purchases  are  included  in  present  day  New  Canaan. 
Note  that  the  signers  of  the  Turner  deed,  which  covered1  the  Stamford  area,  included 
Ponus  and  his  son  Oenoke. 
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Long  Island.  Some  of  our  immediate  ancestors  were  at  Middlesex 
(now  Darien),  on  Sunday,  July  22,  1781,  when  an  unarmed  wor¬ 
shipping  congregation,  were  in  the  most  dastardly  way  seized  and 
subjected  to  indignity.  The  leaders  in  that  sacreligious  foray  were 
from  among  the  tories  of  the  town,  and  their  depredations  and  cap¬ 
tures  were  practiced  upon  their  former  neighbors  and  friends.  During 
the  night  preceding  they  had  crossed  the  sound  from  Lloyd’s  Neck, 
and  secreted  themselves  in  a  swamp  a  few  rods  south  of  the  meeting 
house,  awaiting  the  gathering  of  the  congregation  for  their  usual 
worship.  The  service  had  begun.  Dr.  Mather  was  in  the  pulpit  which 
he  had  occupied  for  forty  years,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  his  earnest 
patriotism,  and  that  of  some  members  of  his  church,  which  had  led  to 
this  attack.  Its  object  was  to  capture  that  fearless  preacher  and  the 
leaders  of  his  people.  Suddenly  the  house  was  surrounded  and  the 
summons  to  surrender  was  issued  in  the  well-known  voice  of  their 
neighbor,  Capt.  Frost.  Now  commenced  in  earnest  the  work  of  tory 
revenge.  With  derisive  jeers,  the  venerable  pastor  was  called  down 
from  the  pulpit  to  lead  his  congregation  in  a  very  different  service. 

The  men  of  the  congregation  were  drawn  up  two  and  two  in 
marching  order  and  tied  arm  to  arm.  The  pastor  was  ordered  to  the 
front  to  lead  the  march.  The  valuable  articles  found  on  both  men 
and  women  were  stripped  from  them.  Every  horse  needed  for  the 
invading  band  was  taken,  and  the  women  and  children  consigned  to 
the  care  of  the  rear-guard,  until  the  captors  with  their  prisoners  and 
spoil  should  be  well  under  way.  Forty-eight  men  were  thus  hurried 
away  to  the  boats,  and  thence  taken  over  to  Long  Island.  Twenty- 
four  were  released  to  return  home  on  parole.  The  remainder  were 
taken  on  board  of  a  brig  and  confined  below  decks.  They  were  thus 
conveyed  to  the  Provost  Prison,  N.  Y.  City,  where  they  suffered 
every  possible  indignity.  Here  they  were  kept  until  the  following 
December,  when  those  who  survived  were  exchanged. 

In  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812-15,  a  few  of  our  citizens 
were  in  the  service,  but  engaged  in  no  battle. 

But  in  the  last  war  —  the  war  to  maintain  the  Union  and  preserve 
the  country  whose  centenary  we  this  day  celebrate,  New  Canaan 
citizens  cheerfully  entered  the  Union  armies,  leaving  the  pursuits  of 
peaceful  life  to  engage  in  the  multitudinous  battles  of  the  greatest 
civil  war  in  history.  Some  of  these  fell  on  distant  fields.  With  others, 
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life  languished  away  in  hospital  or  prison.  The  remains  of  some  rest 
in  our  own  cemetery  —  while  the  happy  survivors  witness  this  day 
the  glory  of  the  nation  they  aided  in  the  time  of  its  dire  necessity  — 
the  Government  whose  stability  and  perpetuity  they  have  helped 
to  secure. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  New  Canaan  were  few  men  of  literary 
culture.  Neither  the  tempestuous  times  which  had  engrossed  their 
earliest  attention,  nor  their  slender  pecuniary  resources  had  allowed 
them  the  advantages  of  any  scholastic  training.  But  the  New  England 
Fathers,  (and  our  pioneers  were  among  them,)  saw  that  the  only  way 
to  establish  here,  and  perpetuate  a  Society  which  could  satisfy  their 
hopes,  would  be  by  means  of  a  careful,  thorough  and  general  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children.  The  fundamental  laws  of  the  Colony 
required,  under  severe  penalties,  every  town  to  provide  means  for 
the  early  instruction  of  their  children.  The  statute  reads:  “The 
Selectmen  of  every  town  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  breth¬ 
ren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that  none  of  them  shall  suffer  so  much 
barbarism  in  any  of  their  families,  as  not  to  endeavor  to  teach,  by 
themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices,  so  much  learn¬ 
ing  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue  and 
knowledge  of  the  capital  laws,  upon  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for 
each  neglect  therein.”  It  was  still  further  provided,  that  “every  town 
having  fifty  householders  in  it  should,  forthwith  appoint  one  within 
the  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him,  to  write  and 
read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of 
such  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general.”  Among  the  earliest 
functions  discharged  by  Canaan  Parish,  is  the  appointment  of  school 
committees.  Where  the  first  schoolhouse  was  built  and  when,  cannot  . 
now  be  ascertained.  It  was  doubtless  like  their  first  meeting-house, 
exceedingly  plain  with  no  needless  room  in  it,  and  no  useless  expen¬ 
sive  adorning.  At  this  day  we  can  have  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
extreme  difficulty  attending  those  early  educational  measures,  but 
their  influence  on  succeeding  generations  has  been  incalculable.  For 
a  more  extended  education,  than  that  furnished  by  the  common,  or, 
as  it  is  now  termed,  district  school,  no  provision  was  made  for  many 
years.  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell,  who  was  settled  in  the  ministry  here  in 
1783,  kept  a  select  school  during  a  considerable  time.  Eight  young 
men  from  New  Canaan,  and  a  large  number  from  other  places  were 
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fitted  for  college  with  him.  Eliphalet  St.  John,  Esq.,  who  graduated 
at  Yale  College  in  1791,  devoted  himself  to  teaching  at  his  residence 
on  Brushy  Ridge,  and  though  the  school  consisted  mainly  of  young 
men  from  New  York  fitting  themselves  for  business,  still  some  citi¬ 
zens  of  New  Canaan  and  adjoining  towns,  availed  themselves  of  the 
advantages  of  this  school.  The  New  Canaan  Academy  was  established 
in  1815,  and  the  building  erected  in  1816.  The  teachers  were 
successively: 

Rev.  Herman  Daggett;  Rev.  James  H.  Linsley;  Rev.  John  Smith; 
Dr.  Samuel  W.  Belden;  Rev.  Dr.  Milton  Badger;  Rev.  Theophilus 
Smith;  Hon.  David  L.  Seymour;  Pres.  Julian  M.  Sturtevant;  Rev.  Dr. 
Flavel  Bascom;  Rev.  Alfred  Newton;  Rev.  John  C.  Hart;  Rev.  Wm. 
B.  Lewis;  Prof.  Ebenezer  A.  Johnson. 

This  Academy,  about  1834,  was  converted  into  a  private  boarding 
school,  and  was  owned  and  taught  successively  by  Messrs.  Silas 
Davenport,  David  S.  Rockwell  and  Rev.  J.  L.  Gilder.  The  Academy 
was  revived  in  1859,  taught  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Wyckoff,  for  several  years, 
afterwards  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pease,  and  was  broken  up  during  the  last 
year  of  the  Civil  War.  Twenty-five  persons  have  graduated  at  Yale 
College  from  this  town,  a  majority  of  whom  would  not  have  enjoyed 
the  privilege  of  a  collegiate  education  had  not  the  Academy  enabled 
them  to  fit  themselves  here.  Besides  these  graduates  a  much  larger 
number  of  young  men  were  fitted  for  business.  Young  ladies  also 
enjoyed  in  the  Academy  the  advantages  of  a  thorough  course  of 
study.  It  ranked  second  only  to  the  churches  in  elevating  the  standard 
of  moral  and  intellectual  culture  in  the  town. 

The  occupations  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  New  Canaan  were 
purely  agricultural,  with  artizans  enough  barely  to  supply  their  own 
wants.  The  tailors  and  mantua-makers  and  even  shoe-makers  were 
accustomed  to  circulate  through  the  town  semi-annually  making  up 
the  requisite  wardrobes  of  the  families.  The  farmers  were  exceedingly 
patient,  hard  working  men;  their  farms  required  clearing  not  only  of 
trees  and  bushes,  but  of  the  numerous  stones,  which  in  this  diluvial 
soil,  almost  covered  the  face  of  the  earth.  To  dispose  of  these  stones, 
they  built  walls  enclosing  small  fields.  They  raised  wheat,  (until  the 
Hessian  fly  destroyed  that  crop)  rye,  corn,  oats  and  potatoes.  Timo¬ 
thy  or  herds-grass  was  introduced  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Their  hay  consisted  of  the  harsh  low  meadow-grass,  and  the  natural 
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grasses  of  the  uplands  near  their  barns.  The  great  problem  with  them 
was,  how  to  winter  their  stock.  They  supplemented  their  slender 
supply  of  hay  with  cornstalks  and  husks  and  oat-straw.  Their  cattle 
in  the  spring  were  emaciated  and  many  of  them  died  of  “horn  dis¬ 
temper,”  which  generally  meant  “starvation.”  The  old  wooden 
plough  was  a  rough,  heavy,  clumsy  instrument  and  I  remember  hear¬ 
ing  discussions  among  the  workmen  on  the  probability  of  the 
introduction  of  an  iron  plough  which  was  then  in  use,  in  the  west  of 
that  day,  (that  is  Central  and  Western  New  York.)  I  rejoice  in 
having  lived  to  see  the  toils  of  the  husbandmen  relieved  by  the  steel 
plough,  the  tooth  harrow,  the  horse  rake,  the  mower  and  reaper  and 
other  machines,  which  not  only  lighten  labor,  but  make  it  more 
efficient.  Nor  will  we  forget  the  spinning  jennies,  power-looms  and 
sewing  machines  which  relieve  the  women  of  the  present  day  from 
that  incessant  hard  labor,  which  in  the  case  of  their  grandmothers 
together  with  the  inevitable  care  of  the  household,  crushed  their 
physical  energies,  and  suppressed  every  rising  aspiration  for  intel¬ 
lectual  and  aesthetic  culture.  Let  the  spinning-wheels  large  and  small 
go  to  grace  the  elegant  parlors  of  New  York,  and  I  would  they  were 
gifted  with  speech,  to  portray  the  scenes  of  unrepining  toil  enacted 
at  their  sides  in  days  gone  by  —  and  perhaps  gentlemen  might  profit 
by  a  plough  or  flail  of  the  olden  times  in  their  offices. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  the  enterprise  of  New  Canaan  was 
turned  in  the  direction  of  manufacturing  boots  and  shoes.  The  town 
was  dotted  over  with  little  shops  and  ranked  among  the  foremost  in 
that  manufacture.  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any  reliable  statis¬ 
tics  of  this  business  when  it  was  most  extensive.  Niles’  Register  giving 
an  account  of  the  town  in  1818,  states  that  50,000  pairs  were  annually 
sent  out. 

At  this  day  we  have  no  conception  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  travel  in  the  early  period  of  our  history.  For  many  years,  all 
travel  was  on  foot  or  horseback,  and  the  introduction  of  pleasure 
carriages  dates  within  the  present  century.  When  persons  wished  to 
go  to  New  York  City  they  resorted  to  the  sloops  from  Five  Mile 
River,  or  Rings’  End  landing.  A  daily  mail  stage  route  from  Boston 
on  the  turnpike,  passing  through  Norwalk  and  Stamford,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1818.  In  1825  the  steamboat  “Oliver  Wolcott,”  began  run¬ 
ning  from  Stamford  to  New  York,  down  on  one  day  and  returning 
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the  next.  During  the  summer  of  that  year  a  four-horse  stage  coach 
came  from  Ridgefield  to  Stamford,  through  this  town  —  and  soon 
after,  travel  to  the  city  was  by  steamboat  from  Norwalk  touching  at 
Stamford,  Greenwich  and  New  Rochelle.  Early  in  1849,  the  New 
York  and  New  Haven  Railroad  was  completed  and  the  great  marvel 
accomplished  of  three  trains  daily,  the  whole  way  and  back  again. 
When  the  Danbury  Railroad  was  in  contemplation  a  route  was  sur¬ 
veyed  through  New  Canaan,  but  our  citizens  were  either  indifferent 
or  distinctly  opposed  to  it.  After  a  time,  however,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  only  way  to  save  our  town  from  insignificance  and  business 
extinction  was  to  build  a  railroad  connecting  with  the  New  Haven 
Road  and  tide  water  communication  for  heavy  freight.  The  New 
Canaan  R.  R.  was  opened  July  4,  1 868,  and  if  it  has  not  accomplished 
all  that  its  earnest  advocates  expected  of  it,  it  has  had  a  determining 
influence  in  shaping  the  future  of  the  town.  A  post-office  with  a 
weekly  mail  was  established  in  1817,  afterwards  two  mails  a  week, 
the  mail  being  carried  on  horseback  to  Stamford,  which  was  then  a 
distributing  office.  During  the  past  thirteen  years  two  mails  daily 
have  been  distributed  from  the  office  here.  A  telegraph  line  was 
established  in  1 860,  which  is  still  working. 

The  New  Canaan  Savings  Bank  was  organized  in  1859.  Samuel  A. 
Weed,  President,  until  ’63;  Watts  Comstock,  President,  from  ’63  to 
’72;  Stephen  Hoyt,  from  ’72  to  present  time. 

The  First  National  Bank,  of  New  Canaan,  was  organized  in  1865. 
Watts  Comstock  was  President  from  the  date  of  organization  until 
his  death,  when  Stephen  Hoyt  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Probably  few  of  my  auditors  have  ever  reflected  upon  the  fact, 
that  we  have  had  slaves  in  New  Canaan,  until  within  a  few  years. 
Very  many  families  here  in  the  last  century,  had  one  or  more  slaves, 
and  when  the  State  passed  its  Emancipation  Act,  it  exempted  only 
those  born  after  a  certain  date,  leaving  the  others  still  in  slavery.  So 
far  as  I  can  learn,  they  were  not  subjected  to  any  harsher  usage  than 
if  they  had  been  free,  still  that  their  bones  and  sinews  were  not  their 
own,  must  have  been  galling  to  the  slightest  spark  of  sensibility.  The 
whipping-post  and  stocks,  we  are  happy  to  say,  have  passed  away 
forever.  The  whipping-post  stood  at  the  angle  of  the  road  south-east 
of  us,  (a  few  feet  north  of  the  present  lamp  post)  —  and  in  my  boy¬ 
hood  I  witnessed  the  whipping  of  two  men  for  petty  thieving.  The 
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physical  infliction  was  trifling,  but  the  moral  degradation  was  truly 
pitiable.  The  post  remained  there  for  many  years  but  its  name  was 
changed  to  sign-post.  Public  notices  were  posted  upon  it. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  two  great  festivals  —  training  Day 
and  Thanksgiving  —  the  former  derived  from  the  still  lingering  spirit 
of  the  Revolution  a  decidedly  martial  character.  The  first  Mondays 
of  May  and  September  were  by  statute  training-days,  and  every  able- 
bodied  man  of  a  certain  age  was  required  to  appear  for  inspection  and 
drill.  At  10  o’clock  they  assembled  on  the  “parade  ground”  which 
was  an  open  field  given  to  the  town  for  this  purpose.  The  command¬ 
ing  officer  sent  his  compliments  to  the  minister,  with  a  request  that 
he  would  favor  them  with  his  presence,  which  he  did,  and  opened  the 
exercises  with  prayer.  Soon  after  they  adjourned  for  dinner.  There 
were  two  companies,  one  uniformed,  called  the  grenadiers,  the  other 
the  militia.  The  music  was  fife  and  drum,  and  when  after  wondrous 
evolutions,  they  marched  down  the  ridge  to  the  meeting-house  hill, 
the  martial  ardor  of  the  boys  was  at  boiling  point.  The  Thanksgivings 
were  much  like  those  of  the  present  day  except  that  the  House  of  God 
was  well-filled,  and  the  Thanksgiving  anthem  fell  upon  enchanted 
ears.  The  public  exercises  began  with  the  reading  of  the  Governor’s 
proclamation.  (It  had  been  read  two  successive  Sundays  before.)  It 
was  an  awe  inspiring  document,  especially  as  it  closed  with  the  omi¬ 
nous  injunction:  “All  servile  labor  and  vain  recreation,  are,  on  said 
day,  by  law  forbidden.”  After  the  service  the  reunited  families 
gathered  round  tables  loaded  with  a  bewildering  multiplicity  of 
dishes,  among  which  roast  turkey  and  pumpkin  pie  held  their  long- 
established  pre-eminence.  There  amid  representatives  of  three  or 
perhaps  four  generations,  this  family  festival  held  high  carnival. 
Long  may  it  keep  its  power  to  recall  the  sons  and  daughters  of  New 
England  to  the  old  homesteads.  f  *  903G  ** 

While  we  review  our  past  history  and  recollect  what  we  have 
been,  and  what  we  are,  the  duties  of  this  day  were  but  ill-performed 
if  we  stopped  here;  if  turning  from  the  past,  and  entering  on  a  new 
century  of  our  political  existence  we  gave  no  heed  to  the  voice  of 
experience  and  dwelt  not,  with  thoughts  of  earnest  solicitude,  on  the 
future.  Let  us  search  the  history  of  our  forefathers  for  those  principles 
which  enabled  them  to  establish  our  prosperity  on  its  present  basis  — 
discerning  their  errors  as  well  as  their  merits  —  not  always  doing  as 
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they  did,  but  as  we  know  from  their  principles  they  would  have  us 
do,  in  our  circumstances  so  widely  differing  from  theirs.  Among  the 
prominent  features  of  their  truest  glory  is  that  system  of  public 
instruction,  which  they  instituted  by  law,  and  to  which  New 
England  owes  more  of  its  character  and  its  prosperity  than  to  all 
other  causes.  If  this  system  be  not  altogether  without  example  in  the 
history  of  other  nations,  it  is  still  an  extraordinary  instance  of  wise 
legislation  and  worthy  of  the  most  profound  statesman  of  any  age, 
and  this  was  done  by  them  when  they  had  just  made  their  first  lodge¬ 
ment  in  the  wilderness,  when  they  had  scarcely  found  leisure  to  build 
comfortable  homes  for  themselves.  This  system  has  never  thus  far 
been  broken  in  upon.  Under  its  benign  influence  our  youth  have 
grown  up.  It  has  taught  them  the  first  great  lesson  of  human  improve¬ 
ment,  that  knowledge  is  power  —  and  made  the  last  great  lesson  of 
human  experience  felt,  that  without  virtue  there  is  neither  happiness 
nor  safety.  Never  let  this  glorious  institution  be  abandoned  or 
betrayed  by  the  weakness  of  friends,  or  the  power  of  its  adversaries. 

Let  us  cherish  our  history.  It  is  a  great  and  distinctive  advantage 
that  we  have  behind  us  the  beginning  and  growth  of  an  orderly  histo¬ 
ry.  Let  us  honor  our  fathers’  memory  by  preserving  and  exemplifying 
their  principles.  We  who  are  now  assembled  here  gathering  up  the 
influences  of  this  occasion,  must  soon  be  numbered  with  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  other  days.  The  time  of  our  departure  is  at  hand  to  make 
way  for  our  successors  in  the  theatre  of  life.  It  may  be  that  our  pos¬ 
terity  will  assemble  here  to  review  their  past.  Shall  it  be  amid  joy  or 
sorrow?  The  answer  is  in  part  left  to  us.  May  he,  who,  at  the  distance 
of  another  century,  shall  stand  here  to  celebrate  this  day,  still  look 
around  upon  a  free,  happy  and  virtuous  people;  and  may  the  God  of 
our  fathers  give  us  grace  to  administer  the  trust  committed  to  us, 
that  our  record  shall  enable  the  historian  to  rank  us  with  them,  as 
having  been  faithful  to  the  principles  which  they  established. 
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By  The  Rt.  Rev.  Stephen  E.  Keeler,  D.D. 

BISHOP  OF  MINNESOTA 


This  address  was  delivered  at  St.  Mark’s ,  New  Canaan ,  on  Sunday ,  AT?y 
/-?,  072  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  of  the  consecration  of  the 

present  church.  It  was  originally  published  in  uThe  Lion  of  St.  Marks ” 
and  later  in  uCanaan  Parish ”  and  is  now  reprinted  with  permission  of  the 
author. 

Bishop  Keeler ,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  in  the  class  of  1910  and  of 
the  General  Theological  Seminary ,  New  York ,  is  a  descendent  of  several 
of  New  Canaan’s  oldest  families  and  since  his  boyhood  on  the  Keeler  farm 
on  Smith  Ridge  has  been  actively  interested  in  New  Canaan’s  history. 
He  was  elected  Bishop  Coadjutor ,  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Diocese 
of  Minnesota,  in  1931,  became  Bishop  in  charge  of  Hawaiian  Islands  in 
194.3  and  Bishop  of  Minnesota  in  1944.  He  is  now  a  resident  of  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

THE  History  of  St.  Mark’s  parish  begins  with  the  founding  of 
St.  Paul’s  parish,  Norwalk,  organized  in  1737 1  and  of  St.  John’s 
parish,  Stamford,  organized  in  1742. 2  In  reality  St.  Mark’s  has  two 
spiritual  mothers  and  while  in  popular  anecdote  and  generally 
accepted  tradition  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk,  is  given  principal  place,  a 
close  study  of  early  records  and  history  cannot  but  recognize  our 
debt  to  St.  John’s,  Stamford. 

1  The  proprietors  of  Norwalk  had  granted  land  —  Feb.  11,  1733  or  1734  (the  present 
site  of  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk)  —  to  “professors  of  the  Church  of  England  provided 
they  build  a  church  on  any  part  of  it.”  The  parish  however  was  not  organized  until 
1737.  Hall’s  —  “Norwalk,”  p.  122. 

2  December  2,  1742. 
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CANAAN  PARISH,  A  PART  OF  THE 
LUDLOW  PURCHASE  PROJECT  OF  1640 

In  all  the  early  records  of  both  the  Norwalk  and  Stamford  parishes 
and  townships  —  the  present  New  Canaan  was  known  as  Canaan 
Parish.  The  Congregational  parish  was  so  called.  On  April  3,  1732 3 
the  “proprietors  of  Norwalk  by  major  vote  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Canaan  parish  all  ye  common  land  where  their  meeting  house 
standeth.”4  When  this  town  was  incorporated  in  1801  it  was  named 
New  Canaan  to  distinguish  it  from  Canaan  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State,  which  had  been  first  settled  in  1738  and  incorporated  in  17 39. 5 
In  reality  Canaan  parish  was  a  part  of  the  purchase  project  of  Nor¬ 
walk  from  the  Indians  by  Roger  Ludlow  in  1 640,  and  while  the  real 
settlement  of  Norwalk  did  not  begin  until  1650  apparently  there 
were  a  few  scattered  inhabitants  within  the  limits  of  the  Ludlow 
purchase  soon  after  1640. 6  By  1651  the  settlement  was  well  under 
way7  for  on  February  15,  1651  the  Indian  Runckinheage  and  other 
chieftains  deeded  territory  to  the  “planters  of  Norwalk”  listing 
fourteen  of  them  by  name.  In  1680  there  were  Haits  (Hoyts),  Car¬ 
ters,  Keelers  and  Sentions  (St.  John’s)  holding  land  on  Clapboard 
Hills8  while  a  few  years  later  there  were  Hanfords9  in  White  Oak 
Shade,  Davenports10  on  Ponus  Ridge  and  Weeds11  near  the  present 
Weed  Street.  When  these  early  dates  of  pioneer  settlements  are 
definitely  known  it  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  Canaan  parish  a  real 
share  in  Roger  Ludlow’s  purchase  project  of  1640,  and  certainly 
before  any  settlement  of  Canaan  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
was  under  way  a  whole  generation  of  pioneers  from  Norwalk  and 
Stamford  were  living  on  the  ridges  of  Canaan  parish. 

3  Hall’s  —  “Norwalk,”  p.  122. 

4  This  meeting  house  had  been  erected  in  1731. 

5  Barber  —  “Connecticut  Historical  Collections,”  p.  463. 

6  Hall  —  “Norwalk,”  p.  14,  and  Trumbull  —  “Connecticut”  Volume  I,  p.  1 15. 

7  Hall  —  “Norwalk,”  p.  35. 

8  Granted  —  to  Thomas  Hait  and  Capt.  Sam’l  Keeler  for  their  services  as  soldiers  in 
“Direful  Swamp  Fight,”  1675. 

9  Elnathan  Hanford  received  thirty  acres  of  land  in  White  Oak  Shade  from  estate 
of  his  father  Rev.  Thomas  Hanford  who  died  in  1693. 

10  By  1721  farmer  John  Davenport,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  of  Stamford, 
Davenport  Ridge.  This  house  is  referred  to  in  the  will  of  Rev.  John  Davenport 
dated  Jan.  6,  1729. 

11  Abraham  Weed  had  come  from  Stamford  with  his  father  and  built  a  house  on 
Frogtown  Road,  near  Weed  Street,  about  1727. 
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There  is  a  growing  regret  that  the  town  incorporators  in  1801  did 
not  see  the  quaintness  and  uniqueness  of  “Canaan  Parish”  as  a  name 
for  this  town.  In  view  of  the  early  settlement  and  history  outlined 
above  let  us  hope  that  before  long  the  authorities  of  this  New  Canaan, 
in  memory  of  the  hardihood  and  fortitude  of  the  pioneers  of  200-250 
years  ago  will  rename  the  town  “Canaan  Parish.” 

FIRST  “PROFESSORS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND” 

IN  CANAAN  PARISH,  AND  THEIR  CONNECTION 
WITH  NORWALK  AND  STAMFORD 

Canaan  parish,  comprising  the  territory  covered  by  the  present 
township  limits  was  made  up  of  land  ceded  by  both  Norwalk  and 
Stamford  and  organized  as  a  parish  in  1731.  From  1731  until  the 
building  of  the  first  church  of  the  “Episcopal  Society”  in  1764  the 
early  settlers,  who  were  “professors  of  the  Church  of  England,”  if 
they  attended  service  anywhere  else  than  in  the  meeting  house,  went 
either  to  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk  or  St.  John’s,  Stamford.  The  Silver 
Mine,  White  Oak  Shade,  Clapboard  Hill,  Canoe  Hill  and  Smith 
Ridge  settlers  naturally  turned  toward  Norwalk  while  those  living 
on  the  Stamford  side  of  Canaan  parish,  Talmadge  Hill,  Weed  Street 
and  Ponus  Ridge  districts  were  more  attracted  to  Stamford. 

The  ministers  of  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk  and  St.  John’s,  Stamford 
fulfilled  duties  in  Canaan  parish  for  a  consideration.  The  early 
records  of  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk  will  reveal  the  appointment  of  a  col¬ 
lector  for  the  “Canaan  side  of  the  Norwalk  parish”  and  sometimes  a 
special  committee  was  delegated  by  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk  “to  collect 
arrears  in  Canaan  parish.”12  Apparently,  then  as  now,  some  church 
obligations  were  hard  to  collect. 

The  two  men  most  prominently  associated  with  “professors  of 
the  Church  of  England”  as  spiritual  pastors  during  these  early  days 
were  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Learning,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s,  Nor¬ 
walk  and  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Dibble  of  St.  John’s,  Stamford.  Dr. 
Learning,  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale 
College  in  1745.  He  sailed  for  England  and  was  ordained  there  in 
1748.  From  1758  until  driven  from  the  town  in  1779  he  was  Rector 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk.  His  Royalist  convictions  were  described  as 
follows  by  two  who  knew  him.  “He  was  as  big  a  Tory  as  ever  there 

12  From  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk  —  Parish  Records. 
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could  be  on  earth.”13  “He  continued  to  pray  for  the  king  as  long  as 
he  dared  to.”14  Dr.  Learning  left  with  the  British  after  the  burning  of 
Norwalk.15 

Dr.  Ebenezer  Dibble  was  as  familiar  a  figure  in  the  Stamford  side 
of  Canaan  parish  as  was  Dr.  Learning  in  that  of  Norwalk.  He  was 
born  in  Danbury,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1734.  He,  like  Learning, 
secured  ordination  in  England  in  1748.  In  1748  he  began  his  work  in 
Stamford  and  for  a  long  time  he  labored,  too,  in  Ridgefield  and  parts 
of  Westchester  County.  Living  in  Stamford,  a  greatly  beloved  figure, 
until  his  death  in  1799T  he  was  able  to  survive  the  Revolution  with¬ 
out  harm  either  to  his  person  or  his  property  although  he  constantly 
referred  to  it  “as  an  unjustifiable  rebellion.”  His  personal  popularity 
was  probably  his  defence.17  These  two  men  will  evidence  the  fact 
that  even  in  the  early  days,  churchmen  in  Canaan  parish  enjoyed 
the  inspiration  of  men  thoroughly  trained  in  theology,  strong  in 
their  political  convictions  and  of  real  missionary  and  pastoral 
enthusiasm. 

THE  FIRST  CHURCH  FRAME  RAISED  MAY  13,  1764 

The  first  date  of  local  interest  to  churchmen  in  Canaan  parish  is 
that  of  May  1 3,  1764,  just  exactly  170  years  ago  this  very  day  when 
the  frame  of  the  first  Episcopal  Church  was  raised  on  land,  later 
deeded  by  Mr.  James  Hait,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  northwest 
from  this  present  Church.  This  building  was  erected  on  the  north 
central  portion  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  “Old  Church  burying 
ground.”  There  had  been  considerable  discussion  regarding  its  loca¬ 
tion  on  or  near  the  old  militia  “parade  ground.”18  At  this  time  upper 
Haines  Ridge  was  thought  of  as  the  probable  center  of  the  town  as 
it  might  grow.19  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  gift  of  the  property 

13  Mrs.  Nathanael  Raymond  —  Recollections  in  Hall’s,  “Norwalk,”  p.  179. 

14  Mrs.  William  St.  John  —  Recollections  in  Hall’s  “Norwalk,”  p.  180. 

15  July  11,  1779. 

16  Bolton  —  “Westchester  County.” 

17  Huntington  —  “History  of  Stamford,”  p.  390. 

18  This  “Parade  Ground,”  finally  bought  by  inhabitants  of  Canaan  parish  in  1778  for 
14  pounds  current  money.  From  an  old  deed. 

19  Upper  Haines  Ridge  (present  Oenoke  Avenue)  at  the  “old  parade  ground”  was 
almost  the  exact  center  of  Canaan  parish  and  there  was  quite  a  “cluster  of  early 
houses”  there.  St.  John  —  “Historical  Address  of  July  4,  1876.” 
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determined  the  location.  Dr.  St.  John,20  the  Rev.  David  Ogden  and 
others  in  historical  addresses  insist  that  the  property  was  originally 
given  by  a  Mr.  Husted  and  apparently  later  deeded  by  Mr.  Hait. 
His  deed  refers  to  a  site  “whereon  the  frame  of  a  church  now 
stands.”  St.  John,  Ogden  and  others  also  state  that  the  church  was 
raised  May  13,  1762.  Their  authority  for  this  exact  date  probably 
never  will  be  known.  Selleck’s  “Norwalk”  discusses  the  question 
and  attributes  the  real  gift  of  land  as  from  Capt.  John  Alexander  of 
New  York.21  There  was  a  complicated  real  estate  transaction  as 
between  Mr.  Hait  (Hoyt),  Capt.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Jonathan 
Husted.  In  any  event  the  entire  matter  was  settled  by  a  deed  dated 
July  18,  1764  and  recorded  in  Stamford.  This  old  deed  representing 
the  first  property  held  by  churchmen  for  religious  purposes  in 
Canaan  parish  is  one  of  the  real  treasures  in  possession  of  the  parish. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  it  is  recorded  in  Stamford  with  a  copy  of 
the  deed  also  in  Norwalk  while  the  deed  of  gift  to  the  Congregational 
Society  is  recorded  only  in  Norwalk.22  This  indicates  that  the  line 
dividing  the  Norwalk  and  Stamford  sides  of  Canaan  parish  was 
assumed  to  run  somewhere  between  the  sites  of  the  two  churches.23 

At  the  time  of  the  giving  of  this  deed  by  Mr.  Hait  there  was  no 
corporation  entitled  to  hold  this  real  estate,  but  that  seems  to  have 
bothered  no  one. 

“This  first  church  building  though  so  far  completed  as  to  be  fit 
for  public  worship,  remained  for  many  years  in  an  unfinished  state. 
It  is  the  general  belief  that  it  was  never  consecrated  to  the  worship  of 
God,  though  Bishops  Seabury,  Jarvis  and  Brownell24  often  visited 
here  and  held  confirmation.”25 

Since  there  was  no  settled  minister  for  this  first  Church,  services 


20  Prof.  Samuel  St.  John  “Historical  Address,”  p.  25. 

21  Selleck’s  “Norwalk,”  p.  355  (footnote.) 

22  Granted  by  proprietors  of  Norwalk,  April  3,  1732. 

23  The  Noroton  River  was  the  line  and  whether  the  Hait  land  was  on  the  Stamford 
or  Norwalk  side  of  Canaan  parish  depends  on  what  can  be  determined  to  have  been 
the  source  of  the  Noroton  River,  whether  it  was  the  marsh  back  of  the  present 
Rush  Taggart  place  or  an  old  marsh  back  of  the  Dr.  Nathan  Greene  house.  The 
latter  source  is  now  pretty  thoroughly  drained. 

24  The  dates  of  these  three  Episcopates  are  —  Seabury,  1784-1796;  Jarvis,  1797-1813; 
Brownell,  1819-1865. 

25  Extract  from  Historical  Sermon  —  June  2,  1839,  by  Rev.  David  Ogden. 
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were  held  in  it  for  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  Sundays  of  the  year. 
During  this  time  the  more  faithful  of  the  “professors  of  the  Church 
of  England,”  in  Canaan  parish,  attended  services  in  Stamford  and 
Norwalk.  That  meant  a  difficult  journey  of  from  seven  to  ten  miles 
on  horseback,  in  ox  carts  or  in  lumber  box  wagons  without  springs, 
over  roads  hardly  more  than  cleared  wood  roads.  Jonathan  Abbott 
and  his  wife  Jammia  (Ruscoe)  Abbott20  were  known  in  Norwalk  as 
the  parishioners  coming  the  longest  distance  to  church.  They 
attended  St.  Paul’s  journeying  there  on  horseback,  a  good  eight  miles, 
from  the  Abbott  homestead  a  half  mile  above  Smith  Ridge.27  In 
those  days  people  took  their  Sabbath  responsibilities  very  seriously. 
All  of  Sunday  was  spent  at  the  Church  and  in  a  sense  it  was  the  only 
real  community  center. 

You  are  the  successors  of  these  first  “professors  of  the  Church  of 
England”  in  old  Canaan  parish  and  it  is  of  great  present  interest  that 
on  next  Sunday,  May  20th,  you  are  to  hold  a  memorial  service  in  this 
old  church  hill  cemetery  where  170  years  ago  this  day  our  spiritual 
forebears  erected  the  frame  of  their  first  church.  That  old  church 
yard  is  hallowed  by  the  dust  of  many  worthy  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  church  —  “witnesses  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints.” 

THE  DIFFICULT  PERIOD  BETWEEN  1762  AND  1791 

There  are  only  meagre  records  of  the  doings  of  “Churchmen”  in 
Canaan  parish  between  1764  and  1791.  They  had  a  church  building 
but  no  resident  minister  and  no  parochial  organization.  Depending 
upon  which  side  of  Canaan  Parish  they  lived,  the  “professors”  paid 
a  rate  for  the  support  of  the  Norwalk  and  Stamford  “Old  Societies.”28 
It  was  the  period  of  “The  Revolution”  during  which  the  “professors” 
were  not  held  in  high  esteem.  Many  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  throughout  the  colonies  were  royalists.  While  the  land 
given  to  the  “professors”  for  church  purposes  came  by  grant  from 
the  town  authorities,  the  clergy,  ordained  in  England,  were  under 
the  canonical  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  It  is  important, 
too,  to  remember  that  funds  for  the  support  of  “the  Church”  in  the 

26  Grandparents  of  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Abbott  who  wrote  the  historical  address, 

delivered  Nov.  13,  1891. 

27  Selleck’s  “Centennial  of  St.  Paul’s  Church”  and  St.  Paul’s  parish  records. 

28  Norwalk  and  Stamford  parish  records  and  Dr.  St.  John,  p.  26. 
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colonies  came  from  the  greatest  of  missionary  societies  “The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts.”29  Many  of 
these  Episcopal  clergymen  were  heroic  figures  and  underwent  real 
suffering  for  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Deriving  their  eco¬ 
nomical  authority  as  priests  from  the  Bishop  of  London  and  their  sup¬ 
port  as  missionaries  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  they  were  in  a  very  difficult  position.30  However,  many 
ardent  “lay  professors  of  the  Church  of  England”  were  loyal 
patriots  of  the  colonial  cause.  Certainly  two  churchmen,  Capt. 
Stephen  Betts  and  Capt.  Isaac  Keeler  played  important  roles  as 
military  leaders  of  local  colonial  forces.  In  1791  and  1794  they  were 
vigorous  leaders  in  the  formation  of  an  independent  “Episcopal 
Society”  in  Canaan  parish.  No  one  can  question  their  patriotism  in 
1776  nor  their  churchmanship  in  1791  and  1794. 

With  regard  to  clergy  leadership  in  these  early  years  of  1764-1791, 
it  would  seem  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Learning,  of  Norwalk,  officiated 
here  occasionally  before  the  Revolutionary  War  while  after  the  war, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bowden  of  Norwalk  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dibble  of  Stam¬ 
ford  were  frequently  here.  Besides  these  men,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith, 
and  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Whitlock,  Judd,  Wheaton,  Belden,  Sherwood 
and  Somers  coming  either  from  Norwalk,  Stamford  or  Ridgefield 
officiated  sometimes  one  fifth  and  sometimes  one  sixth  of  the  year. 
“The  Church  thus  deprived  of  a  settled  minister  and  having  only 
occasional  services  barely  retained  its  existence.”31 

THE  EPISCOPAL  SOCIETY  IN  CANAAN  PARISH 
ORGANIZED,  NOV.  15,  1791 

In  November  15,  1791  a  most  significant  step  was  taken  by 
churchmen  living  in  Canaan  parish.  They  met  and  formed  a  separate 
parochial  organization.  I  quote  from  Dr.  Charles  R.  Abbott’s 
“Historical  Address,”  delivered  Nov.  15,  1891  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  1  ooth  anniversary  of  this  historic  meeting.32 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Protestant  professors  within  the 

29  Chartered  in  London,  June  16,  1701  and  known  as  the  “S.  P.  G.” 

30  Their  problem  is  clearly  treated  in  Beardsley’s  “History  of  the  Church  in  Con¬ 
necticut,”  Vol.  I,  Chapter  24. 

31  Ogden’s  —  Sermon  Extract  of  June  2,  1839. 

32  Recorded  in  Vol.  II  of  parish  minutes. 
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society  of  Canaan  in  Norwalk  and  Stamford  and  in  the  county  of 
Fairfield  legally  warned  and  convened  on  the  1 5th  day  of  November, 
1791,  the  members  of  said  meeting  taking  into  consideration  the  great 
distances  they  live  from  places  of  publik  worship  in  Norwalk  and 
Stamford  old  societies,  and  the  importance  of  having  the  Gospel 
preached  and  administered  amongst  themselves,  did  then  agree  to 
form  themselves  into  a  distinct  society  for  the  purpose  aforesaid 
when  they  made  choice  of  Stephen  Betts  for  their  moderator  and 
Jonathan  Tallmadge  for  their  Society’s  Clerk  who  was  accordingly 
sworn  to  a  faithful  performance  of  said  office.  At  the  same  meeting 
the  Society  made  choice  of  Abijah  Seeley,  Sylvanus  Seeley,  Dunlap 
Coggshall,  Stephen  Betts  and  John  Raymond  a  committee  of  said 
society  as  you  will  see  orderly  enrolled  to  this  certificate  and  as  we 
wish  to  cultivate  harmony,  peace  and  good  agreement  with  our 
brethren  in  the  old  societies  we  take  these  early  measures  to  acquaint 
them  with  our  proceedings.” 

It  would  seem  that  this  determination  for  an  “Episcopal  Society” 
independent  of  the  Old  Societies  of  Norwalk  and  Stamford  was  none 
too  well  received  by  the  mother  organizations.  The  seventy-nine 
family  heads83  then  living  in  Canaan  parish  paid  a  rate,  as  established 
by  law,34  in  support  of  the  old  societies  and  this  declaration  of 
independence  meant  loss  of  income  to  Norwalk  and  Stamford.35 

Apparently  the  answer  to  the  declaration  of  Nov.  15th  required 
further  and  drastic  action  and  so  under  date  of  Dec.  13,  1791  the 
following  record  of  a  vote  occurs  —  “Passed  by  a  vote  of  a  majority 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Episcopal  Society  at  the  Church  in 
Canaan  that  if  any  one  member  or  members  of  this  Society  should  be 
attacked  by  the  old  societies  of  Stamford  or  Norwalk  for  any  rate 
raised  after  the  first  day  of  December  A.  D.  1791  they  shall  apply  to 
the  committee  of  this  Society  for  relief  and  they  are  to  direct  matters 
for  his  or  her  relief.” 

33  These  79  names  are  included  in  Society  lists  of  1791 -1794  and  1797  and  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  early  society. 

34  That  of  1727  (later  explained  in  this  paper.) 

3y  Stamford  was  the  real  objector.  There  was  no  such  advocate  in  the  Stamford  Old 
Society  as  Capt.  Stephen  Betts  was  in  the  case  of  Norwalk.  He  was  a  vestryman  in 
Norwalk  until  April  25,  1791.  Stamford  also  opposed  the  organization  of  “Canaan 
parish”  by  negative  vote  Dec.  8,  1730  (St.  John,  p.  18)  and  in  1801  opposed  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  New  Canaan  by  sending  a  delegation  to  the  Assembly  in  Hartford. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SURVEY  OF  LAWFUL  RATES  FOR 

CHURCH  SUPPORT 

To  understand  the  resentment  of  the  old  societies  of  Stamford  and 
Norwalk  referred  to  in  the  resolution  just  quoted  we  should  pause  a 
moment  and  examine  the  relationship  of  Church  and  State  in  these 
olden  times.  There  was  a  Church  established  by  law  in  both  New 
Haven  and  the  Connecticut  colonies.  The  first  code  of  laws  enacted 
in  Connecticut  in  i65o3i:  provided  for  the  support  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  the  State,  and  the  Church  was  after  the  independent  Congre¬ 
gational  pattern.  Each  congregation  exercised  its  own  authority, 
after  its  own  fashion,  without  respect  to  any  other.  It  is  said  that  one 
congregation  “chose  their  minister,  ordained  him,  quarrelled  with 
him,  silenced  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  church  and  delivered  him 
up  to  Satan  —  all  in  one  year.”37  From  1650  until  1708  every  settler, 
quite  irrespective  of  his  religious  convictions  or  credal  professions, 
was  taxed  to  support  this  Congregational  Church  and  this,  too,  in  a 
land  governed  by  those  who  fled  from  England  that  they  might  have 
opportunity  for  freedom  to  worship  God  as  they  chose. 

In  1708  the  General  Assembly  passed  what  is  known  as  the  Tolera¬ 
tion  Act  whereby  persons  were  no  longer  to  be  punished  for  non¬ 
conformity  but  they  were  not  exempt  from  taxation  for  the  support 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  Persons  could  declare  their  “sober 
dissent”  and  proceed  to  worship  God  in  their  own  way  and  in  their 
own  assemblies  but  they  must  support  the  State  Church.  This  was 
in  reality  a  double  burden,  for  the  “professors,”  though  permitted  to 
support  their  own  church,  were  also  taxed  for  the  State  church. 

THE  LAW  OF  1727  REMOVED  THE  NECESSITY  OF 
CHURCHMEN  SUPPORTING  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH 

In  1727,  Churchmen,  “professors,”  were  relieved  from  paying  a 
tax  for  the  support  of  the  State  church  but  they  were  required  by 
law  to  join  some  congregation,  Episcopal  or  some  other  and  pay  a 


36  This  first  code  or  Constitution  was  completed  by  Mr.  Roger  Ludlow  (purchaser  of 
Norwalk  1640)  Mr.  Ludlow  was  a  very  able  lawyer,  magistrate  of  the  first  court 
in  Connecticut  “holden  in  Hartford  April  26,  1636.”  He  had  been  a  noted  magis¬ 
trate  in  England  —  a  settler  of  Windsor,  Conn.,  in  1636  coming  from  Dorchester, 
Mass.,  where  he  had  been  lieutenant-governor  of  Mass.  Bay  Colony. 

37  Quoted  by  Abbott  in  his  centennial  address  of  Nov.  15,  1891. 
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tax  there.  It  was  this  relief  from  the  burden  of  a  double  taxation  that 
promoted  the  organization  of  Societies  of  the  professors  of  the 
Church  of  England.38  Moreover  the  law  of  1727  required  the  support 
of  “Episcopal  Societies”  by  a  tax  laid  on  the  property  of  the  members. 
The  language  of  the  law  was  Congregational  —“Society  not  Church;” 
“Society’s  Committee  —  not  wardens  and  vestrymen.”  The  clergy¬ 
man  was  a  hired  minister  and  as  such  entirely  subject  to  the  “Society’s 
Committee.”  He  had  the  right  to  preach  the  gospel  and  to  administer 
the  Sacraments  and  to  offer  his  advice  but  he  had  none  of  the  rights 
given  today  by  canon  law  to  Rectors. 

So  from  1737  St.  Paul’s,  Norwalk,  and  from  1742  St.  John’s  Stam¬ 
ford,  acting  under  the  law  of  the  land,  collected  taxes  from  “profes¬ 
sors”  living  within  Canaan  parish  for  the  support  of  Norwalk  and 
Stamford  “old  Societies.”39  One  of  the  regularly  elected  officers  of 
each  Church  Society  was  “the  collector.” 

This  collecting  of  church  taxes  continued  in  Canaan  parish  quite 
lawfully  until  1791  when  our  spiritual  forebears  meeting  Nov.  15, 
1791  organized  “the  Episcopal  Society  of  the  Church  in  Canaan.” 
It  was  a  notice  served  on  the  old  societies  and  their  reaction  brought 
the  interesting  and  drastic  resolution  of  Dec.  13,  1791  “that  if  any 
one  member  or  members  of  this  society  should  be  attacked  by  the 
old  societies  of  Stamford  or  Norwalk  for  any  rate  raised  after  the  first 
day  of  December  A.  D.  1791  they  shall  apply  to  the  committee  of 
this  Society  for  relief  and  they  are  to  direct  matters  for  his  or  her 
relief.” 


THE  EPISCOPAL  SOCIETY  IN  CANAAN  PARISH  AS 
DETERMINED  BY  THE  LISTS  OF  1791-1797 

In  addition  to  the  names  of  the  Wardens  and  Committee  of  the 
new  Society  as  formed  Nov.  15,  1791  and  previously  quoted  there 
are  names  attached  to  the  Society’s  acts  and  resolutions  through  1794 
and  1797  which  definitely  establish  the  early  membership  of  the 
Episcopal  Society  in  Canaan  parish.  On  those  who  signed  the  acts 
of  the  Society  a  rate  was  levied  to  maintain  the  services  of  the  minister 
and  that  constituted  membership  in  the  Society. 

38  St.  Paul’s.  Norwalk,  in  1737.  St.  John’s,  Stamford,  1742. 

39  Norwalk  and  Stamford  parish  records. 
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This  roll  of  early  membership  really  constitutes  the  founders  of 
this  parish  and  should  be  given  here  in  full. 


Capt.  Stephen  Betts— Warden 
Jonathan  Tallmadge— Society’s  Clerk 
Dunlap  Coggshall 
Sam’l  Hanford,  Jr. 

Abijah  Seeley 
Luke  Raymond 
Ebenezer  Raymond 
Timothy  Raymond 
Elnathan  Lockwood 
Nathan  Raymond 
Sylvanus  Seely,  Jr. 

William  Reed 
Theophilus  Hanford 
Reuben  Allen 
Samuel  Seely 
Samuel  Crissey 
Abijah  Seely 
Nathan  Seely 
Abraham  Crissey 
Seymour  Tallmadge 
William  Tucker 


Bertha  Tallmadge  (widow) 
Seymour  Tallmadge 
John  Raymond 

. Society’s  Committee 

Joseph  Smith 
Nathanael  Crissey 
Nathanael  Crissey,  Jr. 

Abram  Dann 
Ebenezer  Hanford,  Jr. 

Sam’l  Hanford,  Jr. 

Lydia  Leeds 
Titus  Finch 
David  Webb,  jr. 

Eliphalet  Hanford 
Abijah  Comstock 
Levi  Tuttle 
Peter  Weed 
William  Bolt 
John  Jarvis 
Timothv  Hanford 
David  Bouton 


A  SECOND  LIST  OF  MEMBERS  IS  DATED  NOV.  4,  1794 


Elisha  Waters 
Jonathan  Stevens,  Jr. 
Solomon  Burtis 
Aaron  Comstock 
James  Rusco 
Jonathan  Abbott,  Jr. 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr. 
Isaac  Tucker 


Seymour  Tallmadge,  Jr. 
Mary  Gregory  (widow) 
Squire  Raymond 
Abigail  Tuttle  (widow) 
Isaac  Camp 
Bushnal  Fitch 
Stephen  Craft 
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THE  LIST  OF  1797  FOLLOWS  WITH  THESE  NEW  NAMES 


Isaiah  Tiffany 

Stephen  Bouton 

Henry  Seely 

Austin  Hanford 

Peter  Studwell 

Stephen  Hanford 

Reuben  Fancher 

Samuel  Bolt 

Abijah  Scofield 

Simeon  Seely 

John  Stevens 

Jonathan  Abbott 

Amos  Stevens 

Jonathan  Tallmadge 

Isaac  Keeler 

Seth  Hamilton 

Daniel  Waring 

Joseph  Crawford 

Eli  Tuttle 

Isaac  Lockwood 

Phineas  Tuttle 

Timothy  Finch 

Jacob  Selleck 

In  these  three  lists  there  are  forty-one  different  family  names  and 
the  names  of  seventy-nine  family  heads.  Just  by  way  of  indicating 
the  strength  and  stability  of  these  families  let  me  say  that  I  have 
known  personally  or  known  descendants  of  all  but  seven  of  them. 
The  names  are  familiar  ones  all  through  the  history  of  this  town  and 
parish.  I  can  account  for  descendants  of  all  but  the  Leeds,  Allens, 
Bolts,  Crafts,  Studwells  and  Tiffanys. 

THE  SOCIETY’S  COMMITTEE  AND  OTHER  EARLY  ACTION 

The  December  13,  1791  meeting  of  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet 
Jan.  2,  1792  and  at  the  time  a  committee  of  five  was  elected  consisting 
of  Dunlap  Coggshall,  Sam’l  Hanford,  Jr.,  Abijah  Seeley,  Seymour 
Tallmadge  and  John  Raymond.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  Society’s 
new  committee.  This  January  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  March  26, 
1792.  At  this  March  meeting  “they  proceeded  and  made  choice  of 
Capt.  Stephen  Betts  and  Luke  Raymond  for  a  committee  in  addition 
to  the  commitee  chosen  Jan,  2nd,  last.”  These  last  were  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  intended  for  wardens.  So  in  this  action  of  1791-1792  you  have 
the  formation  of  the  parish  or  society  and  its  official  governing  body 
constituted  as  “Wardens  and  Committee.” 

Let  us  pause  to  name  once  again  the  first  Wardens  and  Committee 
elected  through  three  successive  meetings  of  1791 -1792  for  in  these 
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names  you  have  virtually  the  first  vestry  of  the  society.  Wardens  — 
Capt.  Stephen  Betts,  Luke  Raymond.  Co?nmitteemen  —  Dunlap 
Coggshall,  Sam’l  Hanford,  Jr.,  Abijah  Seeley,  Seymour  Tallmadge 
and  John  Raymond.40 

One  other  important  item  of  business  was  transacted  on  March  26, 
1792.  A  committee  was  chosen  to  attend  the  Easter  Monday  meetings 
at  Stamford  and  Norwalk  Old  Societies  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
Canaan  parish. 

On  Sept.  9,  1792  it  was  voted  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Bishop,  the  Clergy  and  Laity  meeting  at  New  Haven 
June  6,  1792  should  be  adopted.  This  significant  action  brought 
Canaan  parish  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Sam’l  Seabury, 
first  Bishop  of  Connecticut  and  first  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  U.  S.  of  America. 

THE  FIRST  CHOIR  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

We  have  noted  the  names  of  early  ministers  and  of  early  lay 
officials  of  the  Society.  Likewise  we  have  listed  the  first  seventy-nine 
family  heads.  Since  music  is  so  important  a  part  of  the  service  of  the 
Church  I  must  list  the  choir  which  led  the  worship  with  Yenite,  Te 
Deum  and  Magnificat  in  the  first  Church.  They  were  the  Misses 
Abbie  and  Laurie  Pennoyer  (sisters),  Sarah  Tuttle,  Mr.  John  Jarvis, 
Jared  Seymour,  Samuel  Raymond,  Alfred  Raymond  and  Luke 
Keeler.41  The  leader  of  this  choir  was  Mr.  Reuben  Allen  who  was 
also  a  leader  of  singing  in  social  circles.42 

THE  HOME  SITES  OF  SOME  OF  THE  EARLY  FOUNDERS 

Of  great  interest  are  the  location  of  the  first  homes  in  which  the 
founders  dwelt.  Here  we  are  helped  in  part  by  Mr.  DesBrisay’s 


40  These  early  acts  and  resolutions  are  quoted  from  Abbott’s  “Centennial  Address  of 
Nov.  15,  1891.”  It  is  evident  that  he  had  access  to  source  authorities  now  lost.  It  is 
my  belief  that  this  source  was  Vol.  I  of  the  parish  minutes,  since  only  Vol.  II  and 
III  are  now  in  possession  of  the  vestry.  Dr.  St.  John  in  his  “Historical  Address” 
on  p.  26  refers  to  “regular  records  kept  from  1791  on.”  Apparently  he,  too,  had 
known  of  these  records. 

41  Historical  Record  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  H.  DesBrisay,  Rector  of  St.  Mark’s  1864-1874. 
He  probably  had  access  to  the  early  records  as  did  Dr.  Abbott.  This  record  in  his 
own  handwriting  is  in  Vol.  II  of  the  Parish  Register. 

42  Dr.  DesBrisay’s  Record. 
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Record  to  which  I  have  added  other  information  in  order  to  locate 
the  old  homes  by  the  names  of  their  present  owners.  DesBrisay’s 
words  are  in  quotation  while  my  own  follow.  “Mr.  Stephen  Betts 
resided  on  the  ridge  near  Mr.  Alfred  Raymonds.  The  property  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph  Crawford.”  The  Betts  house, 
standing  during  the  Revolution  was  on  Oenoke  Ridge  and  was  torn 
down  in  1857  to  make  way  for  the  home  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  E.  Selleck  built  in  1859  and  now  rebuilt  as  the  summer  home  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Houghton.  Mr.  John  Raymond  a  first  committeeman 
lived  on  Oenoke  Ridge,  a  little  above  Capt.  Betts  and  just  north  of  the 
rise  of  ground  opposite  the  present  residence  of  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Good. 
“Mr.  Jonathan  and  Seymour  Talmadge  resided  in  the  old  homestead 
near  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Sherman  Smith,”  later  the  home  of 
Mr.  Homer  Crofoot,  then  the  Minot  Kellogg’s,  then  Miss  Lorena 
Taylor’s  and  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Jelliff  in  Talmadge 
Hill.  “Mr.  Solomon  Waring  (Warren)  lived  in  the  home  now 
occupied  by  his  daughter  Miss  Julia  A.  Waring,”  since  then  the  home 
of  Mr.  Fladd  and  now  the  remodeled  residence  of  Mr.  William  C. 
Esty  on  upper  Oenoke  Ridge.  “The  house  formerly  occupied  by  Mr. 
Levi  Tuttle  below  the  residence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Tuttle43  has  long 
been  removed.”  Eli  Tuttle  lived  in  a  house  later  occupied  by  St. 
Johns44  and  standing  very  near  the  site  of  the  present  Country  Club. 
“Air.  Ebenezer  Hanford  resided  on  the  property  now  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  Herman  Selleck”  and  in  1934  owned  by  Mr.  Louis  H. 
Hall.  Another  Hanford  founder  (either  Samuel, Jr.,  or  Eliphalet) 
built  one  of  the  earliest  homes  in  Canaan  parish  near  what  was  later 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Jackson  Raymond,  still  later  Mr.  Pegram’s  and 
now  the  property  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Walker.  “Mr.  William  Bolt  and  Mr. 
John  Jarvis  were  residents  of  White  Oak  Shade.”  Mr.  Peter  Weed, 
the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Abraham  Weed,45  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo¬ 
lution  serving  for  the  full  duration  of  the  war.  Returning  to  his 
family  in  1781  he  built  the  house  later  owned  by  his  son  Mr.  Henry 

43  Senior  warden  100  years  ago  in  1834  when  the  present  St.  Mark’s  was  built  and 
consecrated  and  grandfather  of  the  present  senior  warden  (1934)  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Tuttle. 

44  Father  of  Catherine  Tuttle,  wife  of  Capt.  Isaac  Keeler. 

45  Mr.  Abraham  Weed  the  founder  of  the  Weed  family  in  Canaan  parish  bequeathed 
the  Weed  burying  ground  on  the  Frogtown  Road  to  his  descendants.  Stamford 
town  records  of  1756  or  1757. 
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THE  PERAMBULATION  LINE  —  so  called  from  the  old  English  custom  of  “perambulating” 
the  parish  boundaries  annually  —  is  here  marked  by  a  stone  wall  along  the  east  line  of  Dr.  Jerome 
Sellinger’s  property.  This  line  was  the  boundary  between  Stamford  and  Norwalk  until  1801. 
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R.  Weed  later  the  John  Bliss  property  and  now  belonging  to  Dr. 
Jerome  Selinger.  “Mr.  Reuben  Allen  was  a  resident  of  Ponus  St.” 
“Mr.  Abijah  Seely  occupied  the  Seely  homestead  on  Ponus  St.,”  the 
old  house  standing  at  the  corner  of  Frogtown  Road  opposite  the  late 
William  Y.  Davenport  place.  “Mrs.  Lydia  Leeds  lived  in  the  old 
house  which  formerly  stood  on  the  present  site  of  the  newly  enlarged 
dwelling  of  Mr.  Wm.  Y.  Davenport  on  Ponus  St.,”  later  Grace  House 
in  the  Fields46  and  now  St.  Luke’s  School  property.  “Mr.  Abijah 
Comstock  II  lived  in  the  house  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Van  Houser 
in  the  Lockwood  district.”  Capt.  Isaac  Keeler  lived  on  upper  Smith 
Ridge  in  an  old  house  just  south  of  the  southern  entrance  of  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Keeler,  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  Mason  Wads¬ 
worth.  The  Jonathan  Abbott  home  was  on  upper  Smith  Ridge  on 
the  Ridgefield  Road.  It  is  now  owned  by  Mr.  Harold  B.  Clark  who 
removed  the  second  of  the  Abbott  homes,  the  hearthstone  bearing 
the  date  of  1809.  Mr.  Stephen  Craft  lived  on  what  is  now  Seminary 
St.,  in  a  house  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the  late  Misses  Ayres’ 
home.  He  was  a  clever  cabinet  maker  and  made  many  of  the  spinning 
wheels  used  in  Canaan  parish. 

FURTHER  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  “OLD  SOCIETIES” 

The  early  records  evidence  the  directness,  firmness  and  also  the 
tact  of  the  early  founders  of  the  Episcopal  Society  in  Canaan  parish. 
Determined  upon  their  independence  of  the  “old  Societies”  of  Nor¬ 
walk  and  Stamford,  they  would  resist  any  attempt  at  taxation  for  the 
support  of  the  old  societies  and  yet  they  courteously  and  tactfully 
suggest  the  cultivation  of  “harmony  and  good  agreement.”  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotation  is  of  interest  as  they  seek  a  business  agreement 
with  Norwalk  and  Stamford  —  contracting  for  the  services  of  a  min¬ 
ister,  as  much  of  his  time  as  25  pounds  lawful  money  will  secure. 

“It  being  the  universal  wish  of  the  members  of  this  Church  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  connection  with  their  brethren  in  the  old  societies  in  the 
towns  of  Stamford  and  Norwalk,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dibble  (Stam¬ 
ford)  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogilvie  (Norwalk),  they  are  determined 
to  cultivate  harmony  and  good  agreement  so  far  as  in  them  lays  and 


46  For  many  years  the  “Fresh  Air  Home”  of  children  from  New  York  tenements 
and  sent  here  by  Grace  Church,  New  York. 
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to  remove  if  possible  every  obstacle  contrary  and  notwithstanding, 
we  have  separated  and  fixed  ourselves  upon  the  firm  basis  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  Society  founded  upon  several  statutes  of  this  State,  yet  we 
by  no  means  wish  to  dispense  with  the  performances  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dibble  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogilvie,  but  pray  those  gentlemen  to  con¬ 
sider  our  spiritual  wants,  and  with  the  approbation  of  their  people 
and  the  Bishop,  to  afford  us  a  certain  part  of  their  services,  we  making 
them  sufficient  compensation  therefore,  and  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
tracting  with  our  brethren  in  the  old  societies  for  the  same,  we  do 
hereby  appoint  and  fully  empower  Abijah  Seeley,  Dunlap  Coggshall, 
Silvanus  Seeley,  Sam’l  Hanford,  Jr.,  Seymour  Tallmadge  and 
Stephen  Betts  (these  were  the  wardens  and  committee)  members  of 
our  church  and  communion,  or  either  two  of  them,  to  fix  upon  and 
agree  with  our  brethren  in  the  old  societies  of  Stamford  and  Norwalk 
for  so  much  of  the  sendees  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dibble  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ogilvie,  and  in  case  they  decline  the  connection,  with  any  other 
clergyman  as  the  tax  we  have  laid  upon  ourselves  of  3d  on  the  pound 
amounting  to  upwards  of  25  pounds  lawful  money  will  be  equal  to 
and  to  agree  for  the  term  of  one  year  to  commence  on  Easter  Monday 
1792  and  to  expire  on  Easter  Monday  1793,  and  we  do  hereby  deter¬ 
mine  to  ratify  and  confirm  whatever  shall  be  agreed  to  by  our 
brethren  above  said  on  the  side  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Canaan 
with  our  brethren  in  the  old  Societies  of  Stamford  and  Norwalk.”47 

Thus  began  the  hiring  under  annual  contract  of  the  services  of  a 
minister  —  they  usually  came  from  Norwalk  or  Stamford  and  a  little 
later  on  from  Ridgefield.  The  old  records  recorded  the  hiring  of 
ministers  for  various  periods  of  time  until  1834. 1  can  give  only  some 
of  the  more  interesting  and  unusual  of  these  contracts  and  doings  of 

fc>  D 

the  early  days. 

SOME  OF  THE  EARLY  CONTRACTS  AND  VOTES 

The  first  contract  was  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ogilvie  of  Norwalk  who 
during  the  year  1792  received  13  Pounds,  twelve  shilling,  7  pence 
for  clerical  services.  The  same  A4r.  Ogilvie  preached  some  part  of 
each  year  in  Canaan  parish  until  his  resignation  of  the  Rectorship  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Norwalk,  July  5,  1796. 

47  Quoted  from  Early  Sources  by  Dr.  Abbott. 
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In  1798-1799  they  were  without  stated  preaching  for  on  Sept.  20, 
1 798  for  some  unexplained  reason,  a  spirit  of  independence  was  mani¬ 
fested  since  it  was  voted  “that  the  Society  have  the  privilege  to  meet 
in  the  Church  on  Sunday  to  attend  public  worship  and  on  the  same 
day  Nathan  Seeley  was  appointed  to  read  in  the  Church”  and  that 
there  be  no  default  it  was  also  voted  “that  Colonel  Tiffany,  Capt. 
Betts,  Seth  Hamilton  and  Lewis  Raymond  be  assistant  readers.”48 

In  addition  to  the  hiring  of  ministers  the  society  looked  after  the 
material  fabric  of  their  property.  At  a  meeting  held  in  April  1802  a 
tax  of  1  cent  on  a  dollar49  was  levied  to  be  “laid  out  in  plastering  the 
Church,  and  that  Aaron  Comstock  and  John  Raymond  oversee  the 
plastering.” 

On  Dec.  23,  1802  it  was  voted  “that  Joseph  Smith  shall  have  $50 
for  putting  a  south  roof  on  the  church,  to  be  completed  in  April  next 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  vestry  for  the  time  being,  he  the  said  Smith 
to  find  all  the  materials  and  to  have  the  old  shingles  and  nails.  The 
old  nails  were  wrought  nails  as  those  used  in  the  new  roof.”  This 
order  for  re-roofing  the  south  roof  of  the  church  is  most  interesting 
as  it,  taken  with  the  deed  of  James  Hait  describing  the  conveying  of 
the  Old  Church  Burying  Ground  property,  fixes  absolutely  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  first  Church  raised  170  years  ago  this  very  day.  The  deed 
says  that  the  property  was  to  “be  five  rods  in  width  from  north  to 
south  and  eleven  rods  in  length  from  east  to  west  and  the  east  line  to 
run  3  rods  east  of  the  east  part  of  said  church  frame.”  Further  the  deed 
states  that  the  property  was  bounded  northerly  by  the  highway.  So 
without  doubt  the  old  church  was  built  east  and  west  facing  west; 
which  would  give  a  north  and  south  roof  to  the  structure.  Your 
Rector,  Mr.  Tuttle  and  I  by  using  the  deed  describing  the  property 
and  this  order  to  reshingle  the  south  roof  have  located  almost  exactly 
the  walls  of  the  old  church. 

THE  FIRST  CHURCH  DESCRIBED  BY  ONE  WHO  KNEW  IT 

The  words  in  the  deed  and  the  order  to  reshingle  the  south  roof 
locate  the  church  and  this  agrees  with  the  description  of  my  great- 

48  Abbott’s  “Centennial  Address  of  1891.” 

49  That  is  each  member  of  the  Society  paid  one  cent  for  every  dollar  he  owned  in 

taxable  property. 
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great  aunt,  Mary  Abbott  DeForest,50  who  was  the  daughter  of  Jona¬ 
than  Abbott,  Jr.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  parish.  This  woman  lived 
and  died  on  the  DeForest  homestead  i\  miles  to  the  northwest  of 
Smith  Ridge  on  the  road  that  connects  upper  Smith  Ridge  with  the 
Bald  Hill  district  of  Wilton.  I  remember  her  well  and  had  several 
interviews  with  her  at  the  time  I  prepared  an  historical  paper  on  Capt. 
Stephen  Betts,  twenty-five  years  ago.  She  attended  the  services  in  the 
old  church  throughout  her  girlhood.51  She  told  me  that  the  old  pews 
were  built  forward  from  the  side  walls  and  so  faced  the  middle  aisle. 
There  was  no  altar  but  a  communion  table  in  the  center  of  the  church 
with  a  communion  rail  around  it.  The  pulpit  was  in  the  east  end  of  the 
church.  She  told  me  of  several  vivid  recollections  connected  with 
the  old  church  services.  A  few  old  Indians  attended  the  church  ser¬ 
vices  and  were  seated  in  the  pews  nearest  the  door  for  the  convenient 
reason  that  they  could  be  more  quickly  removed  since  several  of 
them  regularly  went  to  sleep  and  snored  so  loudly  that  no  one  could 
attend  to  the  service  or  the  sermon.52  She  also  told  me  that  the  people 
brought  their  Sunday  midday  meal  and  ate  it  in  the  church  yard  on 
pleasant  spring  and  summer  Sundays  and  then  back  into  the  church 
for  a  second  Service.  Ministers  came  about  one-fifth  of  the  Sundays 
and  Yankee  thrift  meant  to  secure  the  best,  both  of  their  presence  and 
their  theology,  while  they  were  here.  The  colored  servants  of  some 
few  families  came  with  them.  She  referred  to  the  Betts  and  Richards 
families  having  slaves.  You  can  see  the  tombstone  of  Jesse  Betts  who 
was  undoubtedly  a  slave  of  the  Betts  family  for  his  stone  is  thus 
inscribed: 

Jesse  Betts  —  coloured 
died  June,  1852 

In  the  northeast  corner  of  the  old  Richards’  cemetery  just  north  of 
the  old  Rock  School  House,  now  removed,  near  the  southern  end  of 
Smith  Ridge  you  can  find  today  the  graves  of  old  Grace  and  Benjamin 
Richards,  slaves  in  the  family  of  Miss  Diana  Richards,  all  of  whom 

50  Born  in  old  Abbott  Homestead,  upper  Smith  Ridge  in  1817;  died  in  191 1.  Daughter 
of  Jonathan  Abbott,  Jr.,  and  Polly  (Olmstead)  Abbott. 

51  She  was  a  girl  16  years  of  age  when  the  first  church,  that  of  May,  1764,  was  torn 
down. 

52  Mrs.  DeForest’s  recollections  are  the  only  personal  testimony  we  have  that  Indians 
still  lingered  hereabouts  at  the  time  of  her  girlhood. 
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were  attendants  with  their  Betts  and  Richards  mistresses  in  the  old 
church.  Mrs.  DeForest  told  me  that  the  colored  people  came  to  the 
church  not  only  for  spiritual  purposes  but  also  to  serve  the  congrega¬ 
tion  at  the  noontime  church  yard  meal.  She  thought,  too,  that  the 
Indians  came  as  much  for  the  food  they  were  given  at  dinner  time  as 
from  any  spiritual  motive.  An  incident  vivid  in  her  recollection  was 
the  stirring  up  of  a  hornet’s  nest  one  Sunday  which  made  eating  for 
a  time  uncomfortable.  The  present  large  stepping  stone  just  outside 
the  door  of  this  church  was  the  old  horse  block  upon  which,  in  front 
of  the  old  church,  the  ladies  alighted  from  their  horses,  ox  carts  and 
springless  box  wagons. 

CAPTAIN  STEPHEN  BETTS,  FIRST  WARDEN  OF  THE 

EPISCOPAL  SOCIETY 

Here  we  pause  in  our  narrative  to  do  honor  to  Capt.  Stephen  Betts 
first  warden  of  the  Society,  later  St.  Mark’s  parish,  and  a  truly 
remarkable  character.  Mrs.  DeForest  told  me  that  he  was  easily  the 
outstanding  figure  and  person  of  the  Canaan  parish  of  his  day.  Dr. 
Selleck  of  Norwalk  refers  to  Capt.  Betts  as  the  Nehemiah  of  his 
day.53  Capt.  Betts  was  born  in  1756  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he 
enlisted  in  Col.  Charles  Webb’s  regiment  made  up  for  the  most  part 
of  Stamford  men.54  He  it  was  who  resisted  Tyron’s  2,000  men  when 
they  landed  at  Compo  and  helped  Gen’l  Sam’l  Parsons  of  Lyme, 
Connecticut  drive  the  British  to  their  boats  after  the  firing  of  Nor¬ 
walk55  and  battle  of  Ridgefield.  Hardly  out  of  his  teens  Capt.  Betts 
was  at  Bunker  Hill  helping  to  expend  the  27  half  barrels  of  powder, 
the  stock  of  munition  in  that  line.  He  was  in  the  army  operations 
about  Boston  until  Gen’l  Howe  evacuated  the  city  and  sailed  to  New 
York.  Thence  he  went  to  New  Jersey  and  was  at  the  surrender  of  the 
British  at  Trenton.  In  1 777  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Princeton  when  he 
was  commissioned  captain.  In  July  1778  he  fought  at  Monmouth  but 
in  July  1779  he  was  at  home  in  Norwalk  and  resisted  the  landing  of 
the  British  July  1 1,  1779.  Capt  Betts  was  at  Yorktown  in  1781  and, 

53  Selleck  “Centenary  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,”  p.  26. 

54  Capt.  Betts  lived  on  Stamford  side  of  Canaan  parish  (his  home  previously  described 

in  this  paper.) 

55  July  11,  1779. 
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one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  British  redoubts,  he  received  a  bayonet 
wound  in  his  side.56 

Captain  Betts  was  a  soldier  of  the  Cross  as  well  as  the  sword.  He 
was  a  knightly  soul,  a  devoted  patriot  and  Christian  gentleman,  first 
warden  of  St.  Mark’s  Church;  the  man  to  whom,  under  God,  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  Canaan  parish  is  indebted  for  more  than  it  has 
remembered  or  will  ever  know. 

Mrs.  DeForest  whose  recollections  of  the  old  Church  I  have  just 
quoted  also  gave  me  a  vivid  picture  of  Capt.  Betts.  She  told  me  that 
Capt.  Betts  was  the  godfather  of  many  children  of  St.  Mark’s  parish¬ 
ioners  in  the  first  years  of  the  last  century.  She  herself  was  one  of  the 
number  of  his  spiritual  children  and  with  him  the  title  godparent  was 
not  a  mere  meaningless  term  or  one  that  denoted  an  empty  office. 
This  godchild  of  his  said  it  was  Capt.  Betts’  custom  to  visit  system¬ 
atically  his  godchildren,  once  at  least  every  six  months,  and  calling 
them  up  in  line  before  him  hear  them  say  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  the  Ten  Commandments  and  instruct  them  according  to  the 
baptismal  charge  “in  all  things  which  a  Christian  ought  to  know  and 
believe  to  his  soul’s  health.”  Single  minded  Christian  gentleman  that 
he  was,  into  whose  Christian  character  the  soldierly  element  entered 
to  no  small  degree,  he  considered  his  vow  of  sponsorship  a  real  thing,  a 
most  sacred  obligation  to  be  discharged  to  the  limit. 

CAPTAIN  BETTS,  THE  LINK  BETWEEN  THE  OLD  CHURCH 

AND  THE  PRESENT  ONE 

Capt.  Betts  is  a  vital  link  between  the  old  parish  of  St.  Paul’s,  Nor¬ 
walk,57  the  first  church  of  “the  professors  in  Canaan  parish,”  and 
the  present  St.  Mark’s.  This  present  property  was  secured  from  Mr. 
Richard  Fayerweather 58  who,  while  not  a  churchman,  was  a  par¬ 
ticular  friend  of  Miss  Harriet  Betts,  a  daughter  of  our  patriot  founder, 
Capt.  Stephen  Betts.  The  Society’s  committee  was  finding  it  difficult 

56  Huntington’s  “Stamford,”  p.  232. 

57  Capt.  Bett’s  pew  was  number  14  in  the  list  of  pews  of  St.  Paul’s  Church  of  1786. 
He  gave  200  pounds  toward  the  building  of  this  church,  which  took  the  place  of 
the  one  the  British  burned.  For  several  years  he  was  a  vestryman  of  St.  Paul’s, 
elected  for  the  last  time  on  April  25,  1791. 

58  Selleck’s  —  “Norwalk,”  p.  257. 
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to  secure  a  new  site  until  Miss  Harriet  Betts  pleaded  with  and  finally 
prevailed  upon  Mr.  Fayerweather  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  property  for 
the  new  church.  This  site  cost  $ 200  of  which  amount  Capt.  Betts  and 
Edward  Nash  gave  $100  each.  On  April  25,  1832  Capt.  Betts  was 
chosen  to  serve  on  the  building  committee  with  Edward  Nash,  Sam’l 
Raymond,  Stephen  Betts  and  D.  S.  Knight.59 

Capt.  Betts  is  therefore  associated  with  the  old  Church,  with  the 
organization  of  the  Episcopal  Society  of  Canaan  parish  in  1791,  with 
many  years  of  wardenship  in  the  old  Church,  with  the  purchase  of 
the  present  site  and  with  the  building  committee  of  the  new  church. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed  for  this  stalwart  soldier  of  the 
State  and  Church  passed  away  on  Nov.  28,  1832,  aged  76  years.  He 
is  buried  in  the  old  Church  yard  and  his  simple  head  stone  reads.  “In 
memory  of  Stephen  Betts  who  died  Nov.  28,  1832,  aged  76  years.” 
His  wife  Ruth  Church  survived  him  several  years  and  is  buried 
beside  him  while  a  few  graves  away  lies  Jesse  Betts  whose  stone 
records  the  fact  that  he  was  “coloured.” 

On  the  large  knoll  in  the  center  of  Lakeview  Cemetery  there  is  a 
monument60  erected  to  the  memory  of  Capt.  Stephen  Betts.61  There 
are  many  New  Canaan  people  who  think  it  marks  his  grave.  It  is  a 
fitting  monument  to  his  memory  but  his  mortal  body  sleeps  as  it 
should  in  the  old  church  among  fellow  Churchmen  for  the  protection 
of  whose  homes  he  fought  and  of  whose  children  he  was  godfather 
and  their  instructor  in  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith. 

THE  PRESENT  CHURCH  BUILDING 

Our  narrative  now  comes  to  a  description  of  this  present  church, 
consecrated  May  6,  1834. 1  have  already  named  its  building  commit¬ 
tee  but  in  addition  to  it  a  committee  composed  of  Jonathan  Abbott, 
Alfred  Raymond,  Daniel  Bostwick  and  Daniel  R.  Warren  had  been 
appointed  Jan.  22,  1833  to  secure  subscriptions  for  the  erection  of  the 
church.  An  immediate  response  seems  to  have  resulted  and  the  church 


69  The  Parish  Records,  quoted  by  Dr.  Abbott. 

60  Erected  in  1898  by  Hannah  Benedict  Carter  chapter  of  D.  A.  R. 

61  Capt.  Betts  apparently  had  four  daughters  and  one  son.  Only  two  of  the  daughters 
lived  to  maturity.  Neither  of  them  left  any  children.  They  are  all  buried  in  the 
Old  Church  Burying  Ground. 
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was  built  in  1833  for  on  Dec.  30th  of  that  year  Bradley  Keeler  was 
elected  a  standing  agent,  directed  to  ascertain  defects  about  the 
church  and  cause  of  leaking  and  if  possible  to  stop  them. 

On  March  19,  1834  the  pews  in  the  new  Church  were  rented  to 
raise  money  to  supply  the  pulpit  and  a  “collector  appointed  to  solicit 
subscriptions  to  pay  what  remains  due  for  building  said  house.”02 
No  where  can  I  find  any  reference  to  the  building  cost  of  the  Church. 

Let  me  now  give  a  description  of  this  present  building  as  it  was 
first  built.  It  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Charles  R.  Abbott,63 
one  of  the  three  men  to  have  entered  the  ministry  from  this  parish.64 
One  of  my  choice  possessions  is  Dr.  Abbott’s  white  stole  given  me 
(by  his  widow)  upon  my  ordination  in  1913.  Dr.  Abbott  thus 
describes  the  building  which  he  knew  as  a  young  man  and  of  which 
he  writes  in  his  historical  paper. 

“The  Church  as  first  built  had  a  hall  across  the  front.  At  the  west 
end  of  the  hall  a  stairway  led  to  a  gallery  over  the  hall.  In  the  east  end 
of  the  hall  was  the  S.  S.  library.  There  were  short  seats  against  the  east 
and  west  walls  and  two  rows  of  pews  in  the  square  body  or  middle 
part  of  the  room.  There  was  at  that  time  no  recess  for  the  chancel  and 
altar  as  now.  There  was  an  enclosed  reading  desk  within  the  chancel 
where  the  whole  services  were  said,  and  back  of  this  and  above  it  was 
the  enclosed  high  pulpit  to  be  entered  by  a  door  at  the  back  of  it 
which  led  to  a  very  small  vestry  or  robing  room,  a  lean-to  against  the 
rear  of  the  building.  On  the  top  of  the  front  end  of  the  building  was 
a  square  cupola  with  the  points  extending  up  from  each  of  the  four 
corners.  The  windows  were  square  cornered  with  comparatively 
small  plain  glass  panes.” 

This  was  the  building  which  Bishop  Brownell  consecrated  May  6, 
1834.  His  letter  of  consecration  is  of  genuine  interest  since  this  church 
is  now  the  oldest  consecrated  building  in  the  town.  Moreover  it  is  in 
this  letter  of  consecration  that  the  name  of  “St.  Mark’s”  first  appears. 


62  Abbott’s  —  “Centennial  Record.” 

63  Dr.  Abbott,  who  was  my  great,  great  uncle,  I  remember  very  well.  He  never  had 
a  parish  but  was  for  many  years  superintendent  of  school  number  i  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  He  was  the  grandson  of  Jonathan  Abbott,  a  founder  of  the  parish.  Dr.  Abbott 
built  for  his  summer  home  the  brick  house  on  Oenoke  Avenue  at  present  owned 
by  Dr.  A.  Benson  Cannon. 

64  The  others  are  the  Rev.  Lyman  Bleecker  and  myself. 
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BISHOP  BROWNELL’S  LETTER  OF  CONSECRATION 

“Whereas,  sundry  good  people  of  the  town  of  New  Canaan  have 
erected  a  building  for  the  worship  of  Almighty  God  according  to  the 
Liturgy  and  offices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  have 
requested  that  the  same  may  be  consecrated  agreeably  to  the  usages 
of  said  church, 

Now  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Thomas  Church  Brownell,  by 
divine  permission  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut  did  this  day 
duly  consecrate  the  said  building  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God  for 
the  reading  of  his  holy  word,  for  celebrating  His  holy  sacraments, 
for  offering  to  His  gracious  Majesty  the  sacrifices  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  for  blessing  the  people  in  His  name,  and  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  all  other  holy  offices  agreeable  to  the  doctrines,  liturgy 
and  worship  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  that  the  same  did  dedicate  as  aforesaid  by  the  name 
of  St.  Mark’s  Church  for  the  sole  use  of  a  congregation  in  communion 
with  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Connecticut. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the 
Episcopal  seal  of  the  Diocese  this  sixth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1824  and  of  my  consecration  the  fifteenth.” 


POSSIBLE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  ST.  MARK’S 

FOR  THE  PARISH 

Before  this  time  so  far  as  I  can  discover  in  the  records  the  parish 
was  known  as  the  “Episcopal  Society  in  Canaan  Parish.”  It  was  an 
old  church  custom,  since  early  days,  to  name  a  church  for  the  saint 
nearest  whose  festival  some  action  of  local  interest,  such  as  an  organi¬ 
zation  or  a  consecration  date,  should  occur.  The  organization  of  this 
parish  was  effected  Nov.  15,  1791  but  at  that  time  it  kept  its  old  title 
of  “the  Episcopal  Society  in  Canaan  Parish.”  It  is  a  fact,  however, 
that  the  building  committee  for  the  new  Church  was  appointed  April 
25,  1832  and  April  25th  is  St.  Mark’s  Day.  On  the  same  day  it  was 
voted  to  build  a  stone  fence  on  the  east  of  the  lot  and  across  the 
front.  Whether  this  action  of  appointing  a  building  committee  on 
St.  Mark’s  day  and  fencing  off  the  property  on  St.  Mark’s  day  gave 
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the  parish  its  name,  I  cannot  be  certain;  it  may  be  conjectured  to  be 
a  probability  until  evidence  in  records  proves  it  otherwise.65 

THE  FIRST  RESIDENT  MINISTER 

The  first  minister  who  really  lived  within  the  parish  was  the  Rev. 
Chas.  J.  Todd66  who  was  also  in  charge  of  the  Ridgefield  parish.  He 
was  to  live  one-half  the  time  in  New  Canaan  parish  and  one-half  the 
time  in  Ridgefield.  He  made  his  New  Canaan  home  in  the  homestead 
of  Jonathan  and  Polly  Abbott  which  once  stood  at  the  upper  end  of 
Smith  Ridge  on  the  present  property  of  Mr.  Harold  B.  Clark.  I 
remember  the  old  house  well.  It  stood  just  back  of  the  large  maple 
trees  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  and  a  few  feet  southwest  of  the 
children’s  playhouse  on  Mr.  Clark’s  estate.67  Dr.  Abbott  remembers 
this  residence  of  Mr.  Todd  with  his  father  and  says  he  was  much 
impressed  by  Mr.  Todd’s  big  dictionary,  his  commentaries  and 
church  histories  and  his  good  sorrel  horse  named  Hector.  Dr.  Abbott 
became  a  noted  educator  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  On  his  tombstone  in 
Lakeview  Cemetery  is  inscribed  “a  teacher  for  fifty  years.”  The 
famous  dictionary,  commentaries  and  church  histories  may  well  have 
been  the  inspiration  that  fired  the  boy’s  ambition.  At  any  rate  I  am 
confident  the  good  sorrel  horse,  Hector,  knew  every  turn  of  the 
road  from  the  Abbott  homestead  to  St.  Mark’s,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  and  from  the  homestead  north  to  St.  Stephen’s,  Ridgefield, 
seven  miles. 


SOME  PARISH  ANECDOTES 

Let  me  now  give  some  anecdotes  of  parish  life  gleaned  from  the 
records  of  the  years  and  not  to  weary  you  with  details  or  figures  let 
us  pick  out  some  of  the  more  interesting  and  humorous  details. 

Sept.  5,  1844.  The  Rev.  David  Short  of  Ridgefield  was  invited  to 
supply  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mark’s  Church  one-half  of  the  time  till  next 


65  The  original  grant  of  land  to  “Church  of  England  professors”  in  Norwalk  came  on 
Feb.  11,  1733,  and  the  name  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  been  early  adopted.  St.  Paul’s 
Day  is  Jan.  25th  so  the  Norwalk  founders  would  be  following  ancient  tradition. 

66  He  served  from  1830-1834. 

67  Mr.  Clark  has  removed  the  old  chimney  and  Abbott  hearthstone  bearing  the  date 
of  1809  to  the  hall  fireplace  of  his  own  home. 
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Easter  for  $5  a  Sunday  “or  more  if  he  cannot  be  secured  for  less”  — 
Yankee  thrift  that. 

The  Rev.  David  Ogden  was  an  early  Rector  and  serving  twice,  his 
two  dates  were  1837-1842  and  1843-1844.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  first  full  time  Rector  and  he  was  the  first  to  have  been  insti¬ 
tuted.  His  salary  was  I500  a  year.  Ele  was  a  man  of  deep  spiritual 
character,  real  learning  and  a  sense  of  humor.  His  daughters  kept  a 
school  in  the  village.  He  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  people  which 
is  evidenced  in  the  chancel  window,  placed  in  his  memory.  He  it  was 
who  ordered  the  removal  from  the  top  of  the  church  of  the  rooster 
which  served  as  a  weather  vane.  His  reasons  were  specific  for  he  is 
said  to  have  remarked  “that  so  promiscuous  a  bird  was  no  fit  inspi¬ 
ration  or  guide  for  his  congregation.”  I  am  told  that  this  weather  vane 
is  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Ogden’s  descendants  in  Wilton. 

May  20,  1853.  “Resolved  that  D.  S.  Rockwell  be  requested  to  call 
on  Jonathan  Ostrander  and  offer  him  $25  (50  cents  a  Sunday)  for 
his  services  as  musician  and  leader  of  the  choir  for  the  ensuing  year 
and  also  to  pay  him  for  the  use  of  his  old  melodeon.”  Noteworthy  as 
a  record  of  service  is  that  of  Mr.  W.  Samuel  Raymond  who  was 
organist  for  thirty-six  years  from  1881-1917. 

April  7,  1 856.  “Resolved  that  Alfred  Raymond,  S.  P.  Tuttle, 
Stephen  E.  Keeler,  S.  E.  Ogden  and  others  be  and  hereby  are  allowed 
to  erect  sheds  for  the  better  protection  of  their  horses  and  carriages 
from  the  weather  while  attending  church;  said  sheds  to  be  placed  on 
the  rear  of  the  church  lot  and  to  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than 
their  ordinary  and  legitimate  use  —  the  said  Raymond,  Tuttle,  Keeler, 
Ogden  and  their  associates,  their  heirs  and  assigns  to  have  the  privilege 
of  renting,  selling  and  otherwise  disposing  of  said  sheds  subject  to  the 
above  mentioned  conditions  and  said  Raymond,  Tuttle,  Keeler, 
Ogden,  and  their  associates  are  to  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  this  society 
an  annual  rent  for  the  above  privilege  of  one  cent  per  annum.  The 
above  lease  to  be  in  force  as  long  as  the  property  is  owned  by  this 
society  and  the  foregoing  conditions  are  complied  with.” 

These  sheds  still  stand,  protecting  automobiles  rather  than  horses 
and  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  this  is  legal  in  view  of  “the  specific 
use”  referred  to  above.  In  any  event  I  would  suggest  that  if  the  parish 
is  in  financial  difficulties  that  the  rent  of  “one  cent  per  annum”  be 
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collected  from  the  heirs  and  assignees  of  the  first  owners  of  the  horse 
sheds. 

April  3,  1865.  “Voted  that  a  lock  and  key  be  put  upon  the  organ 
and  none  allowed  to  use  it  but  the  organist  and  those  preparing  them¬ 
selves  to  be  such.”  I  mention  this  not  alone  because  of  the  lock  and 
key,  although  that  has  its  humour,  but  because  this  is  the  first  recorded 
notice  of  the  organ.  Apparently  the  first  musical  instrument  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  old  tuning  fork  was  Mr.  Ostrander’s  “melodeon”  which 
he  supplied  with  his  services  as  musician  for  fifty  cents  a  Sunday. 

This  arrangement  did  not  last  long  for  the  first  old  reed  organ  was 
purchased  during  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  William  Long,68  1852- 
1855  while  the  present  organ69  was  given  in  1889  by  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Lockwood70  in  memory  of  his  son  Harry  Lockwood. 

To  come  back  a  bit  to  the  present  church.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
recognize  this  present  structure  in  the  words  descriptive  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  building  of  1834.  At  a  meeting  held  Aug.  8,  1857  it  was  decided  to 
remodel  the  church  according  to  certain  plans  submitted.  “The  prin¬ 
cipal  changes  were  taking  out  the  gallery,  throwing  the  hall  across 
the  front  into  the  main  room,  making  a  porch,  tower,  steeple,  chang¬ 
ing  all  the  windows  from  square  to  circular  tops  and  with  small  panes, 
making  a  basement  room  under  the  rear  of  the  church,  taking  away 
chancel  rail,  desk  and  pulpit  and  making  a  place  for  chancel  and  altar 
by  extending  the  robing  room  in  the  rear  of  the  church.”71  During 
these  repairs  the  congregation  worshipped  in  the  old  Town  House 
west  of  the  church  afterward  the  Congregational  Parsonage  now  the 
home  of  Mr.  More.  These  changes  in  the  building  cost  nearly  $3,500 
and  a  deficit  of  $1,200  was  reported  by  the  committee.  The  society 
ordered  the  vestry  to  surrender  the  “ecclesiastical  stock”  belonging  to 
the  society  to  the  bank  and  apply  the  proceeds  on  the  deficit.  In 
January  1859  the  money  was  borrowed  of  the  Norwalk  Savings  Bank 
and  the  treasurer  was  authorized  to  give  a  mortgage  on  the  church. 
The  remodeled  church  was  reopened72  by  Bishop  Williams  on  May 
12,  1858  during  the  rectorship  of  the  Rev.  William  H.  Williams. 

68  DesBrisay’s  “Historical  Notes”  in  parish  record. 

69  List  of  gifts  compiled  by  Altar  Society  in  1907. 

70  A  generous  benefactor.  He  was  lost  at  sea  on  a  journey  to  Europe.  He  built  the 
large  house  now  owned  by  Mr.  Fischer  on  Fischer’s  Hill. 

71  Dr.  Abbott’s  “Centennial  Address.” 

72  DesBrisay’s  “Historical  Notes.” 
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THE  RECTORY 

As  long  ago  as  April  5,  1847,  the  society  thinking  about  a  Parson¬ 
age,  the  vestry  was  authorized  to  secure  a  convenient  location.  While 
the  records  frequently  mention  discussion  of  the  matter  nothing  was 
actually  done  until  1881  when  the  committee  appointed  by  the  parish 
secured  for  the  site  a  lot  of  Dr.  Sam’l  St.  John  for  $750.  At  that  meet¬ 
ing  of  April  5,  188 1  a  committee  was  appointed  to  proceed  with  plans 
for  the  erection  of  a  house  not  to  exceed  $1,500.  At  the  next  meeting 
the  limit  was  $2,000  and  on  June  29,1881  it  was  extended  to  $2,250. 
On  April  1,  1882  it  was  ascertained  that  the  expenditure  had  been 
$3,359.32  and  that  the  rectory  had  a  $650  mortgage 

This  old  Rectory  was  first  used  in  1882  and  continued  to  be 
the  Rectory  until  1923  when  it  was  sold  upon  the  purchase  of  the 
present  Rectory,  then  known  as  the  Grosvenor  property. 

GUILD  HOUSE 

A  meeting  was  called  March  5,  1893  to  consider  the  plan  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  guild  house.  Mrs.  Neide,  wife  of  the  Rector,  was  very  active 
in  raising  subscriptions  for  this  project  and  on  March  5,  1893  reported 
$252  on  hand.  Miss  Katherine  Bright  promised  to  raise  $1,400  on 
condition  that  the  parish  house  should  be  erected  and  completed  free 
from  all  debt  and  mortgages  and  that  its  erection  should  not  involve 
directly  or  indirectly  the  parish  in  any  debt  whatsoever.73  This  was 
accomplished  thanks  to  Miss  Bright  and  Mrs.  Neide  and  the  indefati¬ 
gable  effort  of  the  Ladies  Sewing  Society.  Experiences  with  mortgage 
debts  on  the  remodeled  Church  in  1857  and  the  old  Rectory  in  1881 
had  made  the  ladies  very  leery  of  mortgages  and  debts.  Apparently 
the  ladies  had  their  way  for  the  present  Guild  House  was  erected  in 
1893  nor  can  I  find  any  reference  to  any  indebtedness  on  it. 

THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

The  Betts  family  must  be  given  credit  for  the  origin  of  St.  Mark’s 
Sunday  School.  I  have  already  referred  to  Capt.  Stephen  Betts’  care 

73  Parish  Records. 
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as  a  godfather  of  his  many  godchildren.  This  must  have  been  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Esther  Betts,  for  she  it  was  who  founded 
the  school  in  183374.  She  embodied  the  offices  of  superintendent, 
organist,  librarian  and  teacher  in  her  energetic  person,75  for  in  her  day 
there  was  no  elaborate  Sunday  School  organization. 

True  to  her  inheritance  of  Betts  thoroughness  and  devotion  to 
duty  —  Miss  Esther  went  to  Trinity  Church,  New  York,  in  the  early 
1 830  s  and  spent  several  Sundays  studying  the  Sunday  School  admin¬ 
istration  inaugurated  and  carried  on  in  that  venerable  parish. 

The  school  had  its  quarters  in  the  church  building  from  its  organi¬ 
zation  in  1833  until  the  improvements  of  1857  provided  a  basement 
in  the  rear  of  the  church  under  the  chancel.  This  became  the  Sunday 
School  room  with  the  S.  S.  library  in  the  little  gallery  under  the 
steeple.  Here  the  school  was  housed  until  1893  when  the  present 
parish  house  was  built. 

SOME  OUTSTANDING  PARISH  LEADERS 

St.  Mark’s  has  had  a  long  list  of  devoted  adherents.  Time  forbids 
the  mention  of  many  of  these  but  personality  in  action  makes  history 
and  I  must  speak  of  a  few. 

After  Miss  Betts  and  her  illustrious  father  had  passed  out  of  the 
life  of  St.  Mark’s  the  name  that  attached  to  itself  great  prominence 
is  that  of  Captain  Sereno  E.  Ogden, 7(!  who  owned  the  present  Town 
Hall  Cottage.  From  1843  to  1865  he  was  a  member  of  the  vestry  and 
continuously  clerk  for  that  period  of  time.  To  him  we  owe  the 
splendid  records  of  those  22  years.  He  was  devoted  to  every  interest 
of  the  parish  and  especially  the  Sunday  School.  St.  Mark’s  owes  much 
to  his  memory  who,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  amid  all  the  storms  of 
parish  vicissitude,  kept  a  firm  hand  on  the  wheel  and  undaunted  by 
dangers  or  trial  steered  a  straight  course  to  the  haven  where  he  would 
be.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  work  in  the  Sunday  School  by  Mr.  Wm. 
E.  Street  who  later  moved  to  Darien  and  became  prominent  there  in 

74  DesBrisay’s  “Historical  Notes.” 

75  Miss  Esther  Betts  became  Mrs.  Lewis  Raymond  and  lived  the  latter  part  of  her 
life  in  Norwalk.  She  died  June  19,  1881  and  is  buried  beside  her  father,  Capt.  Betts, 
in  the  old  church  yard. 

76  He  was  a  brother  of  the  Rev.  David  Ogden  —  Rector  from  1837-1844. 
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affairs  of  St.  Luke’s  parish.  Then  for  years  Mr.  F.  E.  Weed,  father 
of  Wm.  F.  Weed  served,  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Lockwood, 
who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Henry  F.  Curtis  who  was  the 
superintendent  in  my  boyhood  days. 

Of  outstanding  ability  and  leadership  in  the  life  of  the  town  and 
parish  was  Prof.  Samuel  St.  John.77  Born  in  New  Canaan  March  29, 
18 1 3  he  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  the  class  of  1834.  For  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  he  was  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Western  Reserve  Col¬ 
lege,  Hudson,  Ohio.  In  1 856  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  N.  Y.  City  which  position  he  held  until  his  death  in  1876.  On  July 
4,  1876  the  year  of  his  death  he  gave  an  Historical  Address78  com¬ 
memorating  the  organization  and  history  of  the  town.  Dr.  Willard 
Parker  paid  Dr.  St.  John  the  following  tribute,  “I  don’t  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  greater  man  in  the  profession,  but  taking  him  all 
and  all  I  have  never  known  a  greater  and  better  man  than  Samuel 
St.  John.” 

THE  PARISH  RECEIVES  AND  GIVES  MISSIONARY  AID 

It  is  a  fact  of  missionary  importance  and  interest  in  parish  history 
that  there  are  frequent  references  to  sums  of  money  granted  to  St. 
Mark’s  by  the  Archdeaconry  of  Fairfield  County.  From  1837  until 
1880  there  occur  references  of  such  missionary  grants.  We  were 
what  you  call  an  aided  parish  —  a  recipient  of  domestic  missionary 
grants.  Under  date  of  Dec.  13,  1880  I  find  this  entry;  Resolved  “that 
C.  T.  Raymond  be  a  committee  in  behalf  of  this  parish  to  make  a 
formal  offer  to  the  Rev.  George  S.  Pine  of  Bridgeport  of  the  Rector¬ 
ship  of  this  parish  at  the  salary  of  $600  per  yr.  exclusive  of  the  aid 
received  from  the  Archdeaconry  of  Fairfield.”79  In  no  one  of  these 
frequent  notices  is  there  any  statement  of  the  amount  of  this  aid.  Let 
no  one  in  this  parish  ever  declare  himself  an  unbeliever  in  Domestic 
Missions  since  apparently  from  1837  until  1 880  we  were  recipients  of 
domestic  missionary  grants. 


77  Junior  Warden  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

78  Upon  the  centennial  of  Declaration  of  Independence  and  given  at  the  written 
request  of  New  Canaan  citizens. 

79  The  year  1880  was  the  last  time  the  parish  was  aided. 
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Of  equal  importance,  in  a  missionary  way,  is  the  generosity  of  this 
parish  in  its  contributions  for  special  educational  and  missionary 
objectives.  In  one  of  the  parish  records  there  is  an  unusually  careful 
listing  of  all  communion  alms  and  special  offerings.  From  1842 
through  1871  your  predecessors  in  this  parish  were  giving  generously 
for  such  objects  as  Kemper  College  now  Nashotah  Seminary,  for  the 
missionary  work  of  Bishop  Chase  in  Illinois,  for  the  Christian 
Knowledge  Society,  for  Aged  and  Infirm  Clergy  Fund,  for  the 
Freedman’s  Bureau,  for  Missions  in  Fairfield  County,  for  Bishop 
Williams  Mission  in  China,  for  the  Missions  in  So.  Carolina,  for  the 
endowment  of  Berkeley  Divinity  School,  for  Bishop  Whipple  in 
Minnesota,  for  Bishop  Tuttle  in  the  Northwest,  for  the  Keble 
Memorial  Fund,  for  the  Society  for  the  Increase  of  the  Ministry.  For 
these  and  other  causes  hundreds  of  dollars  in  specific  amounts  ranging 
from  a  few  dollars  to  gifts  of  $  100  went  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  work 
of  the  church  at  home  and  abroad. 

HOW  THE  SPECIAL  FUNDS  WERE  RAISED 

Of  equal  interest  are  the  sources  from  which  these  special  funds 
were  derived.  Communion  alms,  offerings,  and  many  interesting 
social  functions  and  parish  entertainments  provided  the  money. 
There  were  hard  workers  then  as  now.  Apparently  the  Ladies  Sew¬ 
ing  Circle  has  always  been  a  kind  of  a  fairy  godmother  to  the  parish. 
In  memory  of  these  early  workers  I  must  list  just  a  few  of  the  items  of 
interest.  In  1864  these  special  gifts  amounted  to  $827  and  that  year 
charity  began  at  home  for  they  gave  $735  to  pay  off  the  debt  on  the 
church.  In  1866,  June  27,  28,  29,  a  festival  in  the  old  town  hall  netted 
$353.92  for  painting  the  church.  On  July  7,  1867  a  Strawberry  festi¬ 
val  brought  in  $60  for  the  Sunday  School  library.  On  Dec.  29,  1867 
“E.  Floyt’s  magic  lantern  and  Mrs.  Keeler’s  supper”  netted  $85.00. 
Apparently  these  suppers  in  the  old  farm  house  on  Smith  Ridge  were 
annual  events  in  the  month  of  December  from  1859-1870.  On  Feb. 
14,  1867  a  supper  and  reading  by  the  Rector  secured  $80.00. 

WHAT  IS  RITUAL? 

This  parish  is  responsible  for  an  interesting  definition  of  ritual  from 
the  lips  of  that  witty  prelate,  Bishop  John  Williams.  From  1880-83 
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the  Rev.  George  S.  Pine  was  the  Rector.  He  was  a  faithful  pastor,  a 
scholar  and  a  very  delightful  character  but  for  this  parish  there  were 
those  who  thought  him  a  “high  churchman”  and  too  ritualistic. 
Accordingly  when  the  Bishop  came,  two  ladies,80  prominent  in  the 
Sewing  Circle  and  church  affairs  generally,  spoke  of  the  Rector’s 
“high  churchmanship.”  The  Bishop  thought  their  strictures  too 
trivial  for  serious  consideration  and  told  them  so.  Whereupon  one  of 
them  asked  “Well,  then,  Bishop,  what  is  ritual  anyway?”  “My  dear 
ladies,”  came  the  reply,  “ritual  is  anything  you  are  not  used  to.”81 


LATER  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  CHURCH  INTERIOR 

After  1857  there  were  practically  no  structural  changes  in  the 
church,  with  the  exception  of  the  installation  of  a  furnace  in  the 
1880’s,  until  1921.  In  that  year  the  chancel  of  the  church  was  deep¬ 
ened,  the  choir  removed  from  the  body  of  the  church  to  the  chancel 
and  this  great  improvement  was  a  memorial  to  Carrie  Ransom 
Thayer.  At  this  time,  too,  the  pews  were  given  their  present  color 
(they  formerly  were  lead  gray)  while  the  golden  oak  of  the  old  choir 
and  chancel  furniture  was  mercifully  removed.  The  repainting  of 
the  church  exterior  in  white  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the  curi¬ 
ous  brown  —  the  familiar  color  of  the  church  in  my  boyhood. 


LATER  FAMILY  NAMES  IN  THE  PARISH 

Earlier  in  this  address  I  mentioned  the  family  names  of  the  foun¬ 
ders  of  this  parish,  forty-one  in  number,  of  which  all  but  seven  leave 
descendants  direct  or  collateral  in  this  town  and  parish  today.  Later 
generations  of  loyal  adherents  have  added  the  names  of  Monroe,  St. 
John,  Tournier,  Benedict,  Olmstead,  Street,  Church,  Ogden,  Curtis, 
Travis,  Bliss,  Hoyt,  Scoville,  McKendry,  Brinckerhoff,  DeForest, 
Davidson,  Purdy,  Crofoot,  Flandreau,  Davenport,  Lounsbury, 
Messinger,  Wakeman,  Chichester,  Bossa,  Simmell,  Rockwell  and 
others.  To  the  list  of  founders  and  their  immediate  successors  must  be 

80  Mrs.  James  Tournier  and  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Keeler. 

81  Told  me  by  my  grandmother  Mrs.  Stephen  E.  Keeler. 
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added  in  grateful  appreciation  the  names  of  many  families  who  have 
adopted  the  hills  and  valleys  of  old  Canaan  Parish  for  their  beautiful 
homes.  In  my  lifetime  the  town  in  its  outlying  ridges  and  localities  has 
been  rebuilt.  St.  Mark’s  is  fortunate  that  so  large  a  number  of  these 
new  arrivals  are  like  the  first  generation,  “professors  of  the  Church  of 
England.”  My  mind  travels  backward  and  I  see  them  coming  into  the 
fellowship  of  this  old  shrine  of  Apostolic  faith  and  practice.  Bright, 
Parker,  Lindley,  Bond,  Child,  Patterson,  Gerrish,  Sloane,  Graham, 
Pegram,  Coffin,  Grannis,  McLane,  Burr,  Frothingham,  Litchfield, 
Brinley,  Bleeker,  Thayer,  Rumbaugh,  Clark,  Adriance,  Streit,  Hart- 
shorne,  Cox,  Coit,  Hatfield,  King,  Shapleigh,  McMullen,  Browne, 
Baldwin,  Parker,  Lane,  Whittemore,  Ashwell,  Bridgman,  Stokes, 
Valentine,  Bensen,  Schweppe,  Greenleaf,  Cammann,  and  many 
others  whose  names  are  new  to  me,  but  who  entering  into  the  labors 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  have  fellowship  in  the  mystical  Body 
of  Christ  —  the  Communion  of  Saints. 

f 

PARISH  ENDOWMENTS 

The  endowments  of  the  parish  while  not  large  represent  a  lov¬ 
ing  interest,  here  gratefully  recorded.  From  the  Ezra  Seymour 
estate  $1,200, 82  Ellen  Mcllvaine  Bond  $1,000,  Lucretia  Ayres  $100, 
Julia  Warren  $500,  Sophia  (Raymond)  Brown  — (Mrs.  Seeley  Brown) 
$5,000,  Sarah  Jane  (Raymond)  Lockwood  —  (Mrs.  William  Lock- 
wood)  $2,000,  Annie  Weed  $300,  Mr.  Sturgis  Coffin  $1,000.  These 
gifts,  in  every  instance  by  bequest,  amount  to  $1 1,100. 

A  LIST  OF  RECTORS  WITH  THEIR  DATES 

St.  Mark’s  has  had  a  singularly  fortunate  experience  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  its  clergy.  There  have  been  the  usual  ups  and  downs  in  paro¬ 
chial  administration  but  in  no  instance  has  open  rupture  between 
priest  and  people  occurred.  The  short  rectorships  of  the  earlier  years 
seem  to  have  been  occasioned,  for  the  most  part,  by  failure  adequately 
to  provide  for  the  Rector’s  salary.  The  list  of  Rectors  and  their  tenure 


82  Mr.  Seymour  originally  left  the  parish  $5,000  but  an  unfortunate  law  suit  reduced 
it  to  $1,200.  (DesBrisay’s  “Notes.”) 
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of  office  is  appended  here  for  it  has  reference  value  and  has  not  been 
made  before. 


1830-1834 

1836- 1837 

1837- 1842 
1843-I844 

1845- I846 

1846- I852 
1852-I855 
1855-1858 
1859-I864 
1864-I874 
1875-1879 

1879- I880 

1880- I883 
1884-I887 
1888-I889 
I 89O-I918 
I918-I933 

1 93  3— 


Rev.  Chas.  J.  Todd  (Half  time  in  Ridgefield) 

Rev.  Jacob  L.  Clark  (Half  time  in  Ridgefield) 

Rev.  David  Ogden 

Rev.  David  Ogden  (Resigned  in  ill  health.  Died  1845) 

Rev.  William  Everett 
Rev.  David  H.  Short 
Rev.  William  Long 
Rev.  William  H.  Williams 
Rev.  William  H.  Cook 
Rev.  William  H.  DesBrisay 
Rev.  Isaac  William  Hallam 
Rev.  Thomas  B.  Fogg 

Rev.  George  S.  Pine  Ret’d,  66  Benefit  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Rev.  H.  L.  Myrick 
Rev.  M.  M.  Fothergill 

Rev.  Robert  Howland  Neide,  D.  D.  (Died  in  office) 

Rev.  Charles  Lawrence  Adams.  (Died  in  office) 

Rev.  Michael  Roy  Barton 


THE  PAST,  A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  PRESENT 

What  a  challenge  the  record  of  past  heroisms  and  loyalties  gives 
us.  It  took  great  strength  of  conviction  and  purpose  to  lay  the  foun¬ 
dations  which  we  enjoy  today.  As  we  rise  up  and  call  these  founders 
“blessed”  may  we  rededicate  our  lives  to  carry  on  their  work  with  a 
new  zeal  and  devotion.  What  better  slogan  for  action  can  we  have 
than  the  words  of  the  Class 83  motto  of  my  boyhood  days  in  St.  Mark’s 
Sunday  School,  “Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like  men, 
be  strong.”  84 


83  Taught  by  Miss  Nancy  Hoyt  Olmstead,  my  public  school  teacher  for  three  years, 
and  Sunday  school  teacher  for  seven  years,  all  in  all  the  most  gifted  teacher  I  have 
ever  known. 

84  I  Corinthians,  16:13. 
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“Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  who  dost  enkindle  the  flame  of 
thy  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  Saints;  grant  to  us,  thy  humble  servants, 
the  same  faith  and  power  of  love  that,  as  we  rejoice  in  their  triumphs, 
we  may  profit  by  their  examples;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.,’8r> 
Amen. 


sr>  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  p.  258  —  Collect  for  A  Saint’s  Day. 
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CANAAN  PARISH 
IN  THE  PERIOD  1733-1801 

By  Stephen  B.  Hoyt 


This  article  first  appeared  in  the  tercentenary  edition  of  The  Stamford 
Advocate  on  June  7 ,  1941,  and  is  here  reproduced  by  permission  of  that 
newspaper. 

Stephen  B.  Hoyt ,  a  graduate  of  Wesleyan  University  in  the  class  of 
1 9 0 1  ,  is  descended  from  a  long  line  of  New  Canaan  forebears.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  a  Governor  of  the  New  Canaan  Historical  Society 
and  was  its  Presidettt  from  1921  to  1923  and  from  1940  to  1949.  He  was  the 
editor  of  “ Canaan  Parish ”  and  is  the  author  of  many  articles  on  New 
Canaan  history. 

TWO  histories  of  New  Canaan  have  been  published  in  the  past 
and  there  would  seem  little  excuse  for  going  over  the  ground 
again  unless  some  aspects  of  the  subject  have  been  overlooked.  That 
such  is  the  case,  the  writer  believes  to  be  true  and  therefore  devotes 
the  following  effort  to  these  hitherto  unexplored  fields. 

During  the  centennial  of  1876,  a  wave  of  interest  in  matters  his¬ 
torical  spread  over  the  land  and  in  response  to  President  Grant’s 
proclamation  every  little  town  looked  into  its  past.  Many  local  his¬ 
tories  and  family  genealogies  date  from  that  period.  In  New  Canaan, 
its  first  citizen,  Prof.  Samuel  B.  St.  John,  a  scholar  and  educator  of 
some  prominence,  wrote  the  first  history  of  the  town.  It  was  published 
in  book  form  at  the  time  and  renrinted  in  the  volume  “Canaan  Parish” 
when  the  Congregational  Church  celebrated  its  two  hundredth 
anniversary  in  193  3.  It  was  written  as  an  address  and  for  a  generation 
not  far  removed  from  the  facts  it  recited.  It  stands  today  a  good  and 
sufficient  record  of  the  essential  facts  and,  of  course,  discloses  the 
attitude  of  that  generation  toward  their  past,  their  then  present  posi¬ 
tion,  and  their  view  of  the  future.  It  may  be  said  of  them  that  they 
were  far  more  sure  of  themselves  and  more  confident  of  the  future 
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than  are  we  of  today.  Professor  St.  John  himself  made  this  off  record 
observation:  “There  will  always  be  St.  Johns  living  in  this  house” 
(a  fine  old  residence  standing  next  the  church  where  now  runs 
St.  John  Place  straight  through  the  middle  of  that  same  house  site). 
That  remark  was  made  to  a  person  alive  until  two  years  past  and 
there  has  not  been  a  St.  John  descendant  of  that  branch  living  in  New 
Canaan  for  nearly  half  a  century.  So,  like  many  of  us  today,  these 
also  believed  things  that  were  not  true. 


OFFERED  PRIZE 

In  1932  John  AI.  Clark  had  founded  and  was  then  conducting  the 
New  Canaan  Gazette,  a  very  creditable  though  shortlived  weekly 
paper.  He  offered  a  prize  for  a  serial  history  of  the  town.  The  award 
went  to  Charlotte  Fairley  (Mrs.  Samuel)  and  her  history  appeared 
in  the  New  Canaan  Gazette  over  a  period  of  about  a  year.  It  has  never 
been  printed  in  book  form  and  is  available  only  in  private  scrapbooks. 
Mrs.  Fairley,  a  relatively  recent  resident  of  the  town,  had  as  her 
source  of  material  a  collection  of  scrap-books  belonging  to  the  His¬ 
torical  Society.  These  were  composed  of  clippings  from  the  New 
Canaan  Messenger,  which  was  the  local  paper  from  about  1875  to 
1908.  The  historical  urge  of  1876  persisted  longer  than  do  similar 
spells  of  enthusiasm  today  —  people  had  fewer  diversions  and  con¬ 
flicting  interests  and  for  this  we  have  to  thank  the  formation  of  the 
New  Canaan  Historical  Society  and  the  movement  it  fostered  toward 
the  collection  and  publication  of  a  goodly  number  of  personal  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  day.  From  this  miscellany, 
Afrs.  Fairley  culled  and  selected  and  then  wrote  a  very  readable  and 
valuable  history.  This  work  was  prepared  for  a  different  kind  of 
audience  than  listened  to  its  predecessor.  The  families  who  listened 
to  the  St.  John  address  in  the  Congregational  Church  in  1876  and 
who  believed  that  their  descendants  would  sit  in  the  same  church 
and  listen  to  a  similar  address  a  hundred  years  hence,  were  now  in 
the  minority.  Ancestor  worship,  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  late 
Nineteenth  Century,  was  definitely  out,  and  the  demand  was  now 
for  the  dramatic  and  the  quaint  or  picturesque.  One  looked  with 
reverence  upon  a  bed  in  which  Lafayette  slept  for  a  moment,  but 
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one  would  listen  indefinitely  to  the  recital  of  queer  acts  and  sayings 
of  “characters.” 


ANSWERS  QUESTIONS 

To  the  seeker  for  full  information  both  factual  and  colorful,  these 
two  histories  contain  about  all  there  is  to  be  set  forth  in  a  town  where 
nothing  of  great  importance  ever  happened.  We  shall  endeavor  to 
avoid  that  territory  so  ably  covered  by  these  two  writers. 

Let  us  begin  by  answering  some  questions  which  have  been  asked 
of  us  by  many  owners  of  local  land,  who,  though  comparatively 
recent  comers  to  the  town,  are  interested  in  its  story,  and  who  have 
in  some  instances  picked  up  romantic  information  which  is  un¬ 
founded. 

First,  no  man  in  this  town  ever  had  a  deed  from  the  King;  second, 
no  man  ever  had  his  land  from  an  Indian;  third,  neither  Washington 
nor  Lafayette  ever  slept  in  any  of  our  houses;  fourth,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  British  ever  passed  through  here  during  the  Revolution,  although 
there  are  some  who  hold  that  they  did  so  on  their  retreat  from  the 
burning  of  Danbury,  and  some  who  think  that  Major  Tallmadge 
must  have  traversed  our  roads  during  his  activities  from  White  Plains 
to  Long  Island  in  1776.  For  those  who  insist  upon  the  dramatic  it  is 
necessary  to  borrow  from  certain  outstanding  events  which  trans¬ 
pired  within  sight  of  our  eminences.  While  we  are  about  this,  we 
had  as  well  recite  them  right  now. 

From  our  highest  land  where  Mr.  Sewall  now  has  his  new  dwelling 

o  o 

on  Oenoke  (then  called  Canaan  Ridge)  one  could  have  easily  seen 
the  burning  of  Norwalk  in  1777.  Miss  Phoebe  Comstock,  then  a 
little  girl,  said:  “I  could  hear  the  guns  a  poppin’  and  saw  the  church 
steeple  fall”  (that  was  from  Silvermine  Hill).  Mrs.  Ruth  Thayer 
W eeks  and  her  family  over  on  Valley  Road,  had  they  lived  in  that 
very  same  house  then  instead  of  Thomas  Comstock,  would  have 
offered  hospitality  as  he  did,  to  the  fugitives  who  fled  from  the 
burning  village  driving  their  flocks  before  them. 

From  the  same  hill  one  may  look  off  to  the  southeast  where  the 
steeple  of  Christ  Church  in  Greenwich  marks  the  top  of  Put’s  Hill, 
the  scene  of  that  daring  escape  of  Connecticut’s  able  and  picturesque 
old  patriot. 
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NEARLY  DUE  SOUTH 

Nearly  due  south  the  brick  church  at  Darien  was  the  scene  of 
a  wicked  Tory-led  raid  upon  a  defenceless  gathering  where  relatives 
of  many  New  Canaan  families  were  taken  prisoner  with  Rev.  Moses 
Mather,  their  pastor.  The  complete  story  is  doubtless  contained  in 
the  history  of  Middlesex,  as  Darien  was  then  called.  This  church  also 
marks  the  line  of  the  old  King’s  Highway,  which  was  at  that  time 
the  route  from  Boston  and  all  southern  New  England  to  New  York 
as  is  the  Boston  Post  Road  now.  Washington  did  traverse  this  road 
and  long  before  him,  Mme.  Knight,  who  left  her  famous  diary  con¬ 
taining  our  best  record  of  what  travel  hereabouts  was  like  in  those 
days. 

The  shore  line  from  Middlesex  to  Stamford,  quite  visible  from 
here,  was  the  scene  of  those  much-talked-of  Tory  cattle  transactions 
and  it  is  quite  probable  that  these  Loyalists,  who  made  a  business 
of  gathering  and  transporting  supplies,  mostly  cattle  on  the  hoof, 
drove  them  from  Salem  country  through  here  to  some  point  on  the 
shore  between  Middlesex  and  Stamford  to  be  transported  to  Long 
Island  to  Howe’s  army.  We  have  no  record  of  any  local  families 
participating  in  this  business  although  there  were  many  who  held 
loyal  views  and  were  haled  before  the  Patriots’  Committee  to  be 
examined.  Some  of  these  fled  to  Nova  Scotia  and  their  estates  were 
confiscated. 

Looking  toward  Norwalk  again,  the  scene  of  Nathan  Hale’s  em¬ 
barkation  upon  his  fateful  journey  to  Long  Island  is  visible.  Recalling 
this  classic  incident  of  patriotic  heroism  which  has  never  ceased  to 
thrill  the  youth  of  America  and  recalling  also  its  counterpart  in  the 
capture  and  execution  of  Andre  in  expiation,  we  turn  toward  the 
Northwest  and  look  upon  the  hills  of  Salem.  There  Andre  traveled  in 
custody  of  his  captors  and  there  he  was  lodged  and  guarded  by  Major 
Tallmadge,  a  relative  of  our  own  Talmadges,  who  lived  at  and  gave 
the  name  to  Talmadge  Hill. 

DIFFICULT  POSITION 

In  speculating  upon  that  familiar  institution,  “the  vicissitudes  of 
circumstance,”  let  it  be  recalled  that  Andre  was  not  a  spy;  he  was 
a  cultured  gentleman  as  was  Nathan  Hale;  and  that  Tallmadge,  in 
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whose  custody  Andre  was  held,  was  also  a  cultured  gentleman  and 
a  classmate  of  Hale’s  at  Yale. 

What  must  have  been  their  thoughts,  these  two?  Andre,  who 
could  not  believe  he  would  be  executed,  and  Tallmadge,  who  was  in 
Washington’s  confidence  and  knew  his  difficult  position  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief?  What  was  going  on  in  the  mind  of  Tallmadge  as 
he  entertained  Andre?  Both  were  young  men.  Tallmadge  knew  what 
must  happen.  There  is  no  evidence  of  revenge,  no  vindictiveness; 
yet  he  was  Hale’s  friend.  What  a  stupid  thing  is  war.  The  scene  of  this 
incident  and  that  of  its  tragic  sequel,  are  both  visible  from  our  hills. 

Toward  the  northeast  the  hills  of  Ridgefield  mark  the  scene  of 
a  desperate  battle  in  the  main  street  of  this  little  town  when  the 
British,  whom  we  fought  against  then  and  are  fighting  with  now, 
returning  from  the  burning  of  our  supplies  in  Danbury,  left  a  cannon 
ball  embedded  in  the  house  that  still  stands  at  the  head  of  the  street 
coming  into  their  Main  Street  from  New  Canaan.  In  this  battle 
General  Wooster  fell  mortally  wounded  at  a  spot  where  a  small  stone 
marker  now  stands  beside  the  North  Salem  Road. 

In  the  same  direction,  Putnam  Park  marks  the  scene  of  the  Winter 
encampment  of  General  Putnam’s  forces. 

And  there  are  other  matters  which  could  be  marshalled  into  our 
shadow  picture  of  great  things  that  happened  within  calling  distance; 
but  we  would  rather  on  to  those  things  which  were  distinctly  our 
own  albeit  not  so  dramatic  nor  widely  known;  for  we  hold  that 
history  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  great  men  and  great  events  as  it 
is  a  steady  sober  evaluation  of  the  many  who  form  the  background 
against  which  the  striking  lives  and  events  appear.  Without  such 
there  would  be  neither  perspective  nor  reality.  So  we  leave  the 
dramatic  for  those  who  fail  to  appreciate  the  sober  and  colorless,  to 
make  what  they  can  of  our  poor  lot.  Doubtless  we  offer  the  same 
elements  in  our  past  that  have  supplied  many  a  good  novel  but  our 
present  task  is  to  set  forth  some  particular  matters  that  have  not  been 
told  before. 


PUSHED  ON 

In  the  first  place,  no  shipload  of  Pilgrims  or  Puritans  ever  landed 
on  Connecticut  shores.  The  first  to  come  arrived  by  ship  at  Boston, 
Salem  or  Charlestown  and,  among  these,  groups  of  church  people 
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(inspired  somewhat  by  economic  motives  as  well  as  by  civil  and 
religious  inclinations)  pushed  on  into  the  Connecticut  valley.  Hart¬ 
ford,  Windsor  and  Wethersfield  were  quickly  settled  from  1630  to 
1 640  and  these  were  all  more  or  less  of  the  same  persuasion  in  views 
civil,  religious  and  economic.  New  Haven,  however,  represented  a 
somewhat  different  philosophy  and  we  shall  see  how  these  two 
met  here  in  Canaan  Parish  a  century  later. 

The  first  people  who  came  to  Connecticut  were  mostly  English 
and  mostly,  though  not  entirely,  from  the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  rural 
England  rather  than  from  the  cities. 

Their  leaders,  however,  and  certain  very  church-conscious  ones 
were  from  the  cities.  Still,  none  had  owned  land  in  fee  simple  as 
we  own  it  today  but  always  under  some  form  of  tenantry.  Land 
was  wealth  and  since  the  Conqueror  divided  it  among  his  gentlemen, 
tradition  had  kept  it  largely  in  the  hands  of  a  landed  nobility. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  they  were  moved,  these  people  who  had 
never  owned  land,  when  they  learned  that  land  in  vast  acreage  was 
to  be  had  over  here  for  so  little.  So  they  came  to  our  country  with  a 
burning  desire  for  land  and,  as  successive  groups  acquired  the  nearby 
regions,  eager  ones  among  them  thirsting  for  still  more  land  organ¬ 
ized  themselves  into  other  groups  and  pushed  on  to  become  proprie¬ 
tors  of  a  new  colony. 


THE  METHOD 

Now  the  method  of  starting  a  settlement  in  Connecticut  was  like 
this.  The  King  had  granted  a  liberal  charter  and  a  vast  domain.  We 
were  a  proprietary  colony  and  governed  ourselves  from  the  first, 
instead  of  being  a  royal  colony  like  our  neighboring  states.  A  General 
Court  at  Hartford  governed  and  granted  permission  to  small  groups 
of  people  who,  either  from  dissention  in  their  church  or  desire  to 
push  on,  bought  lands  from  the  Indians  and  moved  in. 

Of  such  were  the  people  who  settled  Stamford  and  Norwalk.  These 
few  men  —  some  50  odd  —  found  themselves  absolute  proprietors 
of  several  hundred  thousand  acres.  And  it  is  essential  that  we  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  towns  as  they  came  to  be  and  the  proprietors; 
for  the  towns  did  not  own  the  land  and  newcomers,  unless  they  had 
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bought  or  been  granted  rights  in  commonage,  had  no  authority  over 
the  disposition  of  the  land  that  remained  unsold  or  undivided.  So 
there  existed  a  most  astonishing  situation  that  lasted  some  hundred 
and  fifty  years  and  can  never  happen  again. 

The  names  of  these  proprietors  and  their  early  acts  and  land 
transactions  have  been  so  completely  covered  by  Selleck’s  History 
of  Norwalk,  published  in  1895,  and  Huntington’s  History  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  published  in  1868,  that  we  omit  them  for  lack  of  space. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized  in  our  own  case  is  this:  Those  who 
settled  Canaan  Parish  were  not  original  proprietors  as  were  those  of 
Stamford,  Norwalk,  Ridgefield  and  Danbury.  These  were  proprie¬ 
tary  towns  where  the  blessing  of  the  General  Court  had  been  obtained 
by  a  group  of  entrepreneurs  and  their  settlement  was  a  deliberate 
enterprise.  They  laid  out  their  village  street  with  houses  closely 
located  about  a  green  with  their  meeting  house  in  the  center.  They 
owned  the  land  and  divided  it  among  themselves  from  time  to  time 
until  it  was  all  privately  owned.  We,  here  in  Canaan  Parish,  Middlesex 
(Darien),  and  Wilton,  were  parishes  of  the  Norwalk  and  Stamford 
colonies  and  our  settlement  was  not  an  incident  but  a  movement. 


SECOND,  THIRD  GENERATIONS 

Our  first  settlers  did  not  come  from  England  in  flight  from  griev¬ 
ances  nor  were  they  Hugenots  from  France  fleeing  persecution;  they 
were  second  and  third  generations  from  the  original  settlers  in  Nor- 
walk  and  Stamford  and  had  their  land  from  their  fathers  as  they 
grew  up  and  married,  and  there  was  no  intention  of  setting  apart 
a  separate  town.  Those  who  lived  west  of  the  perambulation  line 
between  Stamford  and  Norwalk  discharged  their  civil  duties  in 
Stamford,  while  those  on  the  east  side  did  so  in  Norwalk. 

They  filtered  into  the  valleys  of  the  Rippowam,  Noroton,  Five 
Mile  and  Norwalk  Rivers,  developing  their  waterfalls  into  mill  sites 
and  clearing  their  better  meadow,  grazing  and  woodlands  for  homes. 

By  1733  there  were  enough  of  them  to  warrant  relief  from  the 
long  journey  by  horseback  to  the  distant  parent  colonies  for  meet¬ 
ings  (fines  were  levied  for  absences) ,  and  they  applied  to  the  General 
Court  (by  this  time,  the  General  Assembly)  for  permission  to  be  set 
apart  as  a  separate  parish.  This  action  was  opposed  by  the  Stamford 
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town  fathers  but  was  finally  granted  at  Hartford  and  a  meeting  house 
was  built  and  a  minister  “settled.”  Still,  these  first  settlers  were 
subject  to  the  parent  towns  and  were  in  no  sense  independent. 

THIRTY-ODD  FAMILIES 

When  they  had  finished  their  first  meeting  house  and  settled 
their  first  minister,  the  church  record  (for  the  church  was  the  local 
government  then)  reveals  some  thirty-odd  families.  Not  until  the 
first  census  or  “Family  Visitation”  of  Rev.  William  Drummond  in 
1772  do  we  learn  just  how  many  people  lived  here.  The  older  church 
records  were  lost  in  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  St.  John  house 
before  mentioned,  shortly  after  Professor  St.  John  had  written  his 
history.  He  had  had  access  to  documents  which  we  can  never  see  and 
upon  whose  nature  we  can  only  speculate.  Certain  church  records 
were  preserved,  however,  and  are  now  in  the  State  Library  at  Hart¬ 
ford,  where  are  also  so  many  others  which  were  in  danger  of  complete 
destruction  from  frequent  examination,  which  their  condition  would 
not  stand.  Photostatic  copies  sturdily  bound  were  furnished  us  by  the 
State. 

That  there  were  more  families  than  the  small  group  of  parish 
founders  we  know  from  the  land  records.  Why  must  we  hunt  them 
out?  Every  one  was  required  to  be  affiliated  with  the  church;  all 
paid  “tithes.”  Why  among  these  descendants  of  the  disciples  of 
Thomas  Hooker  do  we  find  the  names  of  only  the  elect?  Here  appears 
the  hand  of  Rev.  John  Davenport,  for  Stamford  was  a  child  of  the 
New  Haven  Colony,  where  a  most  autocratic  church  government 
existed  and  where  a  mere  handful  of  those  who  met  the  severe  test 
of  their  religious  standards  could  vote,  while  the  rest  were  silent. 

THE  DIFFERENCES 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  timely  to  review  the  difference 
between  the  Connecticut  colony  consisting  of  Hartford,  Wethers¬ 
field,  Windsor,  Saybrook  and  Fairfield  and  Norwalk  with  the  New 
Haven  Colony  consisting  of  New  Haven,  Guilford  and  Stamford.  In 
broad  terms,  Hooker  might  be  called  a  democrat,  with  that  same 
belief  in  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  people  to  rule  which  was  crystal- 
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lized  by  Thomas  Jefferson  a  century  and  a  half  later.  The  towns 
of  the  Connecticut’colony  naturally  reflected  this  doctrine.  Daven¬ 
port,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  only  the  elect  of  God  should 
rule  and  he  set  up  a  church  hierarchy  and  a  government  patterned 
upon  the  Old  Testament. 

This  religious  and  civil  anomaly  bred  years  of  discord  in  Con¬ 
necticut  but  was  marked  by  notable  restraint  and  patience  on  both 
sides,  even  to  the  point  of  maintaining  two  capitals  or  seats  of  govern¬ 
ment  where  the  legislative  bodies  met  alternately.  The  ultimate  union 
came  about  largely  through  expediency  rather  than  by  a  resolution 
of  their  differences,  for  “the  enemy  was  at  the  city  gates”  in  the  form 
of  a  threat  from  England  that  the  charter  would  be  lost  to  a  certain 
ambitious  group  headed  by  the  Duke  of  York,  who  wanted  to  com¬ 
bine  all  New  England  and  New  York  into  a  single  royal  province. 
So  the  two  legislative  bodies  removed  one  of  the  arguments  used 
against  them  by  uniting  to  face  a  common  danger,  and  New  Haven 
no  longer  exercised  control  over  Stamford. 

TO  INFLUENCE  DECISION 

Nonetheless,  the  shades  of  difference  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
Hookerites  of  Norwalk  and  the  Davenportites  of  Stamford  met  here 
in  Canaan  Parish  where  the  two  elements  composed  a  single  church 
group  and  obviously  the  stage  was  set  for  much  argument,  theologi¬ 
cal,  doctrinal  and  civil.  Although  the  people  on  the  Norwalk  side 
of  the  Parish  outnumbered  those  on  the  Stamford  side  three  to  one, 
when  it  came  to  settling  or  dismissing  a  minister,  the  Stamford  group, 
led  by  Abraham  W eed,  seems  to  have  conducted  most  of  the  catechis¬ 
ing  and  exposed  traces  of  the  Davenport  philosophy  with  sufficient 
force  to  influence  the  decision.  Two  centuries  later  that  same  Abra¬ 
ham  Weed  had  a  great-great  grandson  in  the  late  Hanford  S.  Weed, 
who  played  a  similar  part  in  New  Canaan  town  meetings  consistently 
for  many  years  and  with  great  credit.  So,  with  but  meager  pickings 
to  glean  from  our  undramatic  past,  we  have  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  parish  where  these  two  remarkable  philosophies  of  govern¬ 
ment  met,  that  have  interested  historians  for  years. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  fitting  to  recite  that  while  Stamford  and 
Norwalk  brought  forth  their  great  men,  from  Governor  Thomas 
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Fitch  and  Captain  Jonathan  Hoyt  to  the  Honorables  John  H.  Light 
and  Homer  Cummings,  neither  of  them  attracted  the  fates  to  select 
a  proper  birthplace  for  Anthony  Comstock,  who  was  born  and  lived 
most  of  his  life  in  New  Canaan.  His  very  name  awakens  a  smile  of 
scorn  or  amusement  from  the  ignorant  or  misinformed  but  he  con¬ 
ducted  a  great  crusade  against  vice  with  a  fearlessness  that  has  scarcely 
been  matched  since.  He  may  have  been  narrow  and  even  impractical 
but  he  gave  the  world  an  example  of  courage  supporting  conviction. 
The  press  of  his  day  makes  rather  a  bad  showing  and  most  of  the 
invective  hurled  at  him  came  from  pretty  doubtful  sources. 


TO  THE  PROPRIETORS 

Let  us  return  to  the  subject  of  our  thesis,  which  is  the  land.  All 
of  our  36  square  miles  belonged  to  the  Proprietors  of  Norwalk  and 
Stamford.  The  west  side  or  about  one-third  was  part  of  the  Nathaniel 
Turner  purchase,  acting  for  the  New  Haven  Colony  in  1640.  The 
center  and  most  of  the  east  was  in  the  Captain  Patrick  purchase  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  extreme  east  in  the  Roger  Ludlow  purchase 
in  1640.  Both  Patrick  and  Ludlow  acted  independently  as  land  specu¬ 
lators  and  both  sold  out  to  the  Norwalk  settlers  ten  years  later. 

The  division  line  between  the  two  sides  was  the  perambulation 
line  agreed  upon  after  much  debate  and  some  violence,  to  be  run 
from  where  “ye  country  road  crosses  ye  Five  Mile  River;  371  degrees 
west  of  north  to  ye  Colony  line.” 

The  proprietors  were  what  we  would  call  today  a  close  corpora¬ 
tion.  After  acquiring  the  land,  they  adopted  a  policy  and  devised 
a  system  for  controlling  and  dividing  it.  First  they  made  a  “List  of 
Estates,”  which  would  correspond  to  our  grand  list  or  assessors’ 
books.  Just  how  they  determined  a  man’s  estate  and  of  what  it  con¬ 
sisted  has  never  been  made  entirely  clear  but  we  find  their  names 
all  set  down  with  the  amount  of  their  estate  against  them.  The  figures 
run  from  50  to  400  pounds.  This  is  what  governed  the  amount  of 
land  a  man  was  entitled  to  when  a  division  of  common  land  was 
made.  For  instance,  when  after  having  drawn  lots  for  the  location 
of  their  “house  lot”  and  some  six  acres  of  the  “common”  or  fenced 
land  near  by  (this  all  near  the  center  for  protection  and  control, 
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for  this  was  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  the  farthest  removed  colony- 
in  Connecticut,  with  the  Dutch  of  doubtful  friendliness  just  over 
the  line  in  New  Amsterdam)  they  laid  a  “sequest”  line  slightly  farther 
removed,  beyond  which  lay  the  vast  lands  to  be  considered  for 
systematic  division  from  time  to  time.  They  appointed  a  committee 
which  included  a  surveyor  and  clerk  and,  having  decided  to  make 
a  division  of  a  certain  region,  the  committee  laid  it  out  somewhat 
roughly  and  reported  that  the  land  was  ready  to  “pitch  upon.”  Each 
proprietor  then  drew  a  number  which  was  his  turn  in  the  “pitch”  or 
choice  of  his  portion. 


VOTE  APPORTIONMENT 

They  voted  in  what  relation  to  their  estates  the  land  would  be 
apportioned.  Thus  “three  acres  to  the  hundred,”  if  it  were  a  relatively 
small  division  of  desirable  land,  or  ten  acres  of  woodland,  six  acres 
of  swampland,  and  three  acres  of  “ploughland,”  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  That  meant  that  a  man  with  an  estate  of  one 
hundred  pounds  could,  when  his  turn  to  “pitch”  came,  select  three 
acres  in  the  first  case  or  ten,  six  and  three  in  the  latter  instance.  Some¬ 
times  a  proprietor  would  sell  his  chance  to  another  and  in  this  way 
one  man  might  acquire  the  right  to  an  hundred  or  more  acres  but 
this  was  not  common. 

There  were  a  few  individuals  who  seem  to  have  been  in  a  position 
to  indulge  bountifully  in  the  acquisition  of  common  land.  On  the 
Stamford  side  their  minister,  Rev.  John  Davenport,  in  addition  to  the 
most  generous  allotment  of  land  granted  him  upon  his  “settlement” 
with  them  as  their  minister,  was  voted  rather  special  indulgences  from 
time  to  time,  it  seems.  For  although  no  such  amount  of  land  is  recorded 
to  him  on  their  land  records,  when  his  heirs  settled  his  estate  about 
1732  it  included  in  Canaan  Parish  alone  nearly  the  entire  Stamford 
side  —  about  3,000  acres.  This  is  an  exceptional  case  and  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  estate  but  they  followed  a  very  liberal  policy  of 
“seisin,”  did  the  Stamford  committee,  quite  outdoing  their  Norwalk 
brethren,  although  these  also  left  the  land  estate  to  their  minister, 
Rev.  Thomas  Hanford,  the  largest  in  the  parish  next  to  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port’s,  after  the  last  division  had  been  completed. 
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TO  NEWCOMERS 

Rights  in  commonage  were  voted  to  newcomers  from  time  to  time 
for  certain  reasons.  A  much  needed  artisan,  smith,  miller,  carpenter, 
cooper,  or  some  such  would  have  an  arbitrary  right  in  commonage 
voted  him  and  could  participate  in  the  division  of  common  land  in 
the  proportion  of  that  right  to  the  whole  list  of  estates.  Male  children 
of  the  proprietors  were  granted  a  fifty-pound  right  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  Rights  were  inherited  and  apportioned  in 
wills.  They  were  sometimes  bought  and  sold  but  because  only 
“desirable  people”  were  made  welcome  in  the  colony  this  trading 
was  never  promiscuous. 

There  was  in  the  beginning  some  confusion  and  uncertainty  both 
as  to  policy  and  method,  and  men  pitched  upon  land  they  could  not 
definitely  bound  nor  properly  describe;  but  there  was  so  much  land, 
their  claims  were  usually  satisfied  out  of  court.  Piles  of  stones, 
“staddles”  and  initialed  trees  usually  marked  bounds,  although  some 
actual  survey  with  angles  and  distances  appear.  The  English  custom 
of  land  marks  persisted  and  took  precedence  often  over  the  descrip¬ 
tion  and  land  record  system. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  proprietors  of  Stamford  and  Norwalk 
were  not  entirely  inexperienced  in  the  matter  of  acquiring  and  dis¬ 
posing  of  common  land  for  every  one  of  them  had  been  a  “house- 
lot”  owner  in  some  other  colony  of  Connecticut  or  Massachusetts  or 
both,  before  they  came  here.  So  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  and  expect 
that  they  were  prepared  to  do  a  pretty  good  job  and  they  did.  For 
the  institution  of  proprietary  colonies  withstood  the  severe  strain  put 
upon  it  by  new  settlers,  who  soon  came  to  outnumber  the  proprietors 
and  who  attempted  to  eliminate  the  system  and  to  induce  the  General 
Assembly  to  bring  this  about.  A  long  controversy,  passing  through 
several  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  finally  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Proprietors  and  so  this  strange  situation  of  a  few  people  owning  all 
the  common  land  persisted  until  it  eventually  came  entirely  into 
private  ownership. 


SAME  HUMAN  TRAITS 

We  are  accustomed  to  high  power  adjectives  today,  such  as  frenzied 
and  terrific,  and  we  speak  of  the  tempo  of  life.  We  recall  such  move- 
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merits  as  the  “gold  rush”  of  49  and  the  Klondike  in  1898,  our  two 
classic  examples  of  man’s  madness  for  wealth.  Though  such  adjectives 
will  not  bear  stretching  back  into  the  lives  of  these  people  of  our 
colony  in  the  years  1640  to  1750,  still  in  their  zeal  for  land  they 
represent  about  the  same  human  traits;  not  all  of  them,  to  be  sure, 
for  the  line  between  the  speculators  and  the  homesteaders  appears 
quite  distinctly  in  the  settlement  of  Canaan  Parish,  and  is  the  real 
object  of  this  paper  to  set  forth. 

A  list  of  the  large  and  active  land  owners  from  1725  to  1760  would 
reveal  many  strange  sounding  names  among  the  familiar  ones.  These 
were  land  speculators  and  their  activities  appear  in  other  colonies  as 
well.  They  bought  and  sold  land.  There  were  proprietors  among 
them,  to  be  sure,  but  there  were  also  money  lenders  and  men  with 
money  to  invest;  and  before  the  industrial  and  even  the  shipping  era 
began,  land  was  about  the  only  thing  in  which  money  could  be 
invested.  During  this  period  the  same  land  changed  hands  many 
times.  Often  acquired  in  large  acreages,  it  was  sold  in  smaller  parcels. 

During  this  process,  we  discover  that  the  homesteader  adopted 
a  policy  of  consolidating  his  lands.  He  sold  distant  acres  and  bought 
adjoining  land  until  he  had  a  substantial  farm. 

The  accompanying  map  is  an  attempt  to  show  what  remained 
after  the  speculative  storm  had  passed  and  how  an  undercurrent 
of  substantial  purpose  came  into  its  own.  These  people  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  real  beginnings  of  what  we  were  to  become  and  whose 
lives  formed  the  youthful  strength  and  character  of  the  community 
are  not  the  only  ones;  there  were  many  others  but  the  map  was 
designed  to  show  a  certain  continuity  in  the  evolution  of  the  land 
movement  from  commonage  and  only  those  are  shown  who  had 
their  land  from  common  or  from  their  parents  who  were  original 
proprietors. 


LIVED  RURAL  LIVES 

These  people  lived  rural,  somewhat  sheltered  lives.  They  raised 
large  families,  farmed,  made  shoes,  lumbered,  raised  large  herds,  grew 
flax  and  made  their  own  woolens  and  linens.  They  were  of  good 
English  stock  and  of  about  the  same  plane  of  financial,  intellectual 
and  moral  character.  They  participated  in  the  affairs  of  their  parent 
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towns  creditably,  for  most  of  them  had  close  family  ties  in  both 
places.  They  sent  their  fair  quota  of  men  to  the  colonial  wars  and 
furnished  two  captains  and  companies  during  the  revolution. 

In  1801  they  had  grown  to  some  twelve  or  more  hundred  souls 
and  were  granted  corporate  papers  by  the  State  and  became  a  separate 
town.  The  little  town  of  Canaan  in  the  extreme  northwestern  part 
of  the  State,  more  recently  settled,  had  taken  their  name  and  with 
a  quite  understandable  confidence  of  youth,  they  took  the  name  of 
New  Canaan.  Some  of  us  wish  they  had  retained  the  old  name 
Canaan  Parish. 

Perhaps  no  one  thing  reveals  these  people  of  the  past  more  clearly 
than  a  ramble  over  any  old  farm  still  intact.  Here  beyond  the  friendly 
substantial  house,  close  to  the  road,  one  finds  the  generous  barns  and 
farm  buildings,  the  kitchen  garden  and  then  the  orchard.  The  lane 
leading  from  the  barnyard  across  the  entire  farm,  with  bars  opening 
into  the  successive  meadows  on  either  side  and  finally  ending  in  the 
woodland  beyond.  Fields  cleared  and  stones  gathered  for  years  built 
into  walls  that  stand  today,  a  study  in  strength  and  the  beauty  of  age. 
They  built  for  their  children  and  their  children  did  likewise.  More 
land  was  cleared  by  each  succeeding  generation  and  a  12-cow  farm 
grew  into  one  supporting  20  cows,  for  they  grew  their  own  food 
then  for  both  man  and  beast.  Milk  was  not  gathered  by  the  whole¬ 
saler  but  was  converted  into  butter  and  cheese  and  the  residue  into 
pork,  and  both  were  marketable.  For  the  first  few  years  they  had 
no  wheeled  vehicles  but  made  their  own  sledges  and  stone  boats,  for 
there  were  plenty  of  oxen  to  haul  a  handicapped  load;  never  since 
those  early  days  have  there  been  so  many  beasts  on  our  hillsides. 

INDUSTRIES  GREW 

Industries  grew  —  not  the  smoky  kind  —  but  those  of  master  crafts¬ 
men  who  kept  several  apprentices  and  made  shoes,  barrels,  flannel 
and  linen.  Connecticut  was  in  the  colonial  wars  for  years  and  armies 
needed  provender  and  especially  shoes  —  shoes,  shoes  and  more  shoes. 
When  peace  came  this  little  community  was  largely  composed  of 
men  who  were  both  farmers  and  shoemakers.  The  industry  made 
the  parish  an  important  shoe  town  to  the  whole  country,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  small  towns  of  today  here  in  New 
England  were  of  relatively  great  importance  then.  The  city  of 
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Bridgeport,  which  casts  a  smothering  shadow  of  size  and  importance 
today,  was  not  to  be  mentioned  with  us  then. 

These  small  industries  grew  and  prospered  until  the  pace  of  the 
machinery  age  stepped  up  to  a  point  where  an  industrial  town  must 
be  favored  with  perfect  transportation  facilities  and  the  floating 
surplus  population  of  nearby  cities  available.  Although  they  made 
a  brave  and  confident  effort  to  adjust  themselves  and  although  as 
late  as  1890-1900  factory  whistles  blew  and  the  ring  of  hammers 
on  anvils  fashioning  carriage  irons  and  tires  made  a  merry  sound,  as 
each  smith  hurried  to  announce  that  he  had  started  the  day,  the  future 
of  the  town  as  an  industrial  spot  was  doomed. 

As  we  observed  upon  another  occasion,  “old  man  geography  and 
his  son,  transportation,  had  decreed  long  since  that  the  future  of 
our  hills  was  no  longer  for  the  farms  nor  our  center  for  the  factories, 
but  rather  homes  for  many  city  dwellers  who  would  soon  be  seeking 
restful  quiet  and  rural  charm.”  Still,  they  could  not  believe  it,  these 
town  fathers  of  the  nineties;  they  formed  a  Board  of  Trade  and 
offered  inducements  for  industries  to  locate  here.  A  few  did  and 
stayed  while  their  tax-free  period  lasted  and  long  enough  to  justify 
their  conscience  for  accepting  a  handsome  bonus. 

WENT  GLORY  OF  FARMS 

Coincident  with  the  decline  of  the  industries  went  the  glory  of 
the  farms.  The  older  generation  had  witnessed  their  children  attracted 
away  by  the  larger  life  of  the  cities  and  the  farms  passed  into  new, 
strange  hands.  The  enterprising  ones  in  the  center  had  formed  a 
borough  government  and  there  came  street  lights  to  replace  the 
plodding  lantern  —  oil  at  first,  and  finally  electricity. 

Most  all  traces  of  the  farm  and  industry  period  of  the  town  have 
disappeared  completely.  What  exists  today  is  in  many  respects 
infinitely  finer  —  more  people  with  more  varied  interests,  views  and 
occupations;  more  richness  in  the  life  of  the  town  —  far  more;  much 
greater  capacity  to  give  and  put  more  into  life;  beautiful  churches, 
marvelous  schools,  parks  and  cultural  facilities  for  a  cultured  people. 
The  twelve  hundred  of  1801  are  now  five  and  a  half  times  as  many. 
Just  how  much  more  of  happiness  and  contentment  is  here  than  in 
those  days  none  can  say.  Still,  we  can  consistently  repeat  today  the 
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closing  words  of  Professor  St.  John’s  address  of  1876:  “Let  us  cherish 
our  history.  It  is  a  great  and  distinctive  advantage  that  we  have 
behind  us  the  beginning  and  growth  of  an  orderly  history.” 

Deeply  conscious  of  the  responsibility  one  assumes  in  putting  into 
public  print  that  which  at  some  future  time  may  be  accepted  as  gospel 
by  seekers  for  truth,  we  wish  to  add  that  such  statements  herein  given 
as  facts  may  be  relied  upon  as  reasonably  accurate,  such  as  are  but 
opinions  may  be  taken  for  what  they  are  worth. 

We  have  passed  through  three  definite  periods  of  our  history,  each 
complete  —  a  closed  book.  First,  the  land  speculation  period;  then 
the  period  of  homesteading  and  consolidation  of  the  farms;  and  last, 
the  lives  of  the  five  generations  bom  and  brought  up  on  our  soil, 
ending  with  the  early  years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

FOURTH  PERIOD 

A  fourth  period  is  now  under  way.  It  is  in  entirely  new  hands. 
If  those  who  have  come  into  possession  of  these  lands  today  find 
some  merit  in  the  associations  that  belong  with  their  real  estate,  may 
the  traces  of  a  past  pattern  of  life  still  discemable  in  the  hoary  old 
stone  walls,  the  abandoned  wells,  the  vacant  foundations  now  perhaps 
converted  into  rock  gardens,  and  more  especially,  the  winding  up¬ 
hill-down-dale  roads  reflecting  the  proprietary  land  divisions  or  the 
inimitable  course  of  patient  beasts  of  burden  plodding  at  will  where 
the  way  was  easiest,  may  these  and  the  recollection  of  a  people  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  subjugation  of  a  rough  countryside  and  with  the  creation 
of  our  sturdy  Americanism  be  a  torch,  as  it  were,  to  keep  alive  the 
altar  fires  they  lit  so  long  ago. 
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FIRST  PAGE  OF  DRUMMOND’S  “VISITATION  JOURNAL” 

The  Rev.  William  Drummond,  a  young  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
became  the  Canaan  Parish  minister  in  1772.  He  set  out  shortly  to  make  a  “Family 
Visitation”  or  census  of  the  Parish  —  a  Scotch  custom  of  which  this  is  the  only  known 
example  in  Connecticut.  The  originals  of  this  unique  record  and  of  Drummond’s 
interesting  personal  journal  are  treasured  possessions  of  the  Historical  Society. 


THE  STORY  OF 
NEW  CANAAN’S  ANCESTRY 


By  H.  Monroe  Humason 


This  is  an  original  paper  prepared  especially  for  publication  here.  H. 
Monroe  Humason ,  a  graduate  of  Yale  University  in  the  class  of  1909  and 
of  George  Washington  University  Law  School ,  is  a  descendent  of  a 
number  of  New  Canaan’s  early  fatnilies  ajjd  is  a  governor  of  the  New 
Canaan  Historical  Society.  He  has  long  bee?i  a  serious  student  of  local 
and  New  England  history.  An  article  by  Mr.  Humason  on  the  derivation 
of  land  titles  in  this  area  was  published  in  the  June  1949  Annual  of  The 
New  Canaan  Historical  Society. 

NEW  Canaan,  as  a  Town,  came  into  existence  in  1801;  Canaan 
Parish  in  1731;  but  the  life  story  of  New  Canaan  goes  much 
further  back. 

When  the  General  Assembly  approved  the  name  “Canaan  Parish” 
for  a  newly  incorporated  church  society,  New  England  was  over  a 
century  old.  Most  of  that  period  belongs  to  the  history  of  New  Canaan 
because  it  involves  New  Canaan’s  ancestors.  For  towns  sometimes 
have  ancestors,  even  as  do  individuals.  The  parents  of  Canaan  Parish 
were  Norwalk  and  Stamford.  Back  of  them  are  Fairfield,  New  Haven 
Colony,  the  Three  River  Towns,  and  Massachusetts  Bay. 

It  was  the  English  who  settled  New  England,  but  it  was  the  Dutch 
who  first  explored  the  Connecticut  shore  and  the  river.  In  1614 
Adriaen  Block,  sailing  up  the  Sound  from  Manhattan,  wras  probably 
the  first  white  man  to  view  the  Connecticut  country.  Perhaps, 
through  the  haze,  he  could  see  the  hills  that  became  New  Canaan. 
Continuing  eastward,  Block  found  the  mouth  of  a  river,  the  river  the 
Indians  called  Quonehtacutt.  He  pushed  his  little  craft,  the  Onrust , 
upstream  as  far  as  the  first  rapids,  and  took  back  such  enthusiastic 
reports  that  the  Dutch  later  laid  claim  to  the  whole  river  valley.  The 
Dutch,  however,  were  more  interested  in  trading  posts  than  in  col- 
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onization,  and  it  was  left  to  the  English  to  settle  in  the  regions  Block 
had  explored.  Adriaen  Block  is  all  but  forgotten  now,  save  that  an 
island  off  the  coast  bears  his  name. 

England’s  territorial  claim  was  more  comprehensive  and  much 
older.  It  was  based  on  John  Cabot’s  voyage  of  discovery  in  1496-7, 
and  it  took  in  everything  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida. 

With  the  earliest  attempts  at  obtaining  a  foothold  in  New  Eng¬ 
land— attempts  directed  largely  along  the  Maine  coast— New  Canaan 
is  not  directly  concerned.  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  New 
England  came  with  the  landing  of  the  Mayflower  at  Plymouth  Rock 
late  in  1620,  but  Plymouth  Colony  crosses  New  Canaan’s  path  only 
once  or  twice,  and  briefly. 

Along  one  branch  of  its  ancestral  tree,  New  Canaan  is  descended 
from  an  obscure  fishing  village.  Fish  was  an  important  element  of 
trade.  As  the  Spaniards  to  the  south  sought  gold,  the  English  in  the 
north  sought  fish  and  furs.  The  waters  off  the  northern  Atlantic  coast 
had  long  been  famous  as  a  fishing  ground,  even  as  they  are  today. 
It  is  probable  that  fishermen  from  Europe  were  there  long  before  the 
coming  of  Columbus. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  question  of  why  the  early  settlers 
came  to  America.  In  that  discussion  the  question  of  how  they  got  here 
is  sometimes  neglected.  One  underlying  cause  of  early  colonization 
was  the  desire  for  riches.  It  was  not  the  colonists  themselves  who  were 
to  get  rich,  it  was  promoters  back  home  in  England.  These  men 
viewed  the  New  World  as  a  potential  source  of  vast  profits.  They 
had  at  their  command  sufficient  funds  to  finance  voyages  to  America, 
and  sufficient  influence  with  the  Crown  to  obtain  colonization  and 
trading  rights.  The  King  claimed  ownership  of  all  the  lands  and 
waters  of  North  America,  but  to  support  that  claim  against  encroach¬ 
ment  by  the  French  and  the  Dutch  it  was  necessary  to  show  actual 
possession.  So  the  King  was  willing  to  grant  charters  and  patents.  The 
patentees  thus  obtained  certain  rights  in  the  lands  and  waters,  but  if 
they  were  to  derive  any  profit  from  those  rights  it  was  necessary  to 
have  people  in  America  who  would  send  back  the  fish  and  fur  and 
lumber  that  were  articles  of  trade.  So  the  patentees  organized  them¬ 
selves  into  stock  companies  prepared  to  finance  voyages.  If  these 
stock  companies  could  find  groups  who  were  anxious  to  go  to  America 
for  reasons  of  their  own,  so  much  the  better;  if  not,  they  could  always 
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hire  somebody.  In  other  words,  the  earliest  colonists  did  not  just  go 
to  America,  they  were  sent. 

There  were  various  sorts  of  people  who  were  anxious  or  willing 
to  emigrate,  though  the  motives  that  influenced  them  were  complex 
and  inevitably  overlapped.  It  is  probable  that  religious  persecution 
has  been  over-stressed,  but  religious  dissent  was  certainly  a  vital 
factor.  Then,  too,  from  causes  partly  religious,  partly  political,  partly 
economic,  there  was,  in  England,  at  the  turn  of  the  17th  century,  a 
growing  spirit  of  individualism,  a  hatred  of  restraint,  that  lured  many 
to  seek  the  adventure  of  a  new  world.  There  were  unemployed 
artisans  and  workmen  who  cared  little  where  they  went,  so  long  as 
they  were  paid.  Finally,  and  perhaps  above  all  the  rest,  was  the  age- 
old  hunger  for  land,  a  hunger  that  could  never  be  satisfied  in  an 
England  where  the  land  was  closely  held,  much  of  it  not  available  for 
tillage.  To  all  or  most  of  these  people  America  was  a  promise  and  a 
hope,  and  the  promoters  found  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  recruits 
for  their  colonization  or  trading  schemes. 

A  more  or  less  typical  example  is  to  be  found  in  the  passenger  list 
of  the  Mayflower ,  a  ship  financed  by  one  of  the  companies.  On  board 
were  “Saints”  and  “Strangers”:  radical  Separatists  and  conservative 
Anglicans;  masters  and  servants;  stockholders  and  hired  men.  The 
spiritual  head  of  the  Saints  was  Elder  William  Brewster.  Among  the 
Strangers  and  hired  hands  were  Captain  Miles  Standish  and  John 
Alden. 

The  Indians  themselves  were  a  considerable  influence  on  coloniza¬ 
tion.  Returning  from  a  voyage  in  1605,  Captain  George  Waymouth 
took  home,  as  a  souvenir  of  his  travels,  five  Indians  from  the  Kennebec 
country  of  Maine.  They  excited  much  interest  and  proved  to  be 
good  propagandists.  Three  of  them  were  “seized  upon”  by  Sir 
Ferdinado  Gorges.  He,  too,  became  interested  in  America.  Gorges, 
a  professional  soldier,  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  and  fortune  in 
fostering  colonization.  In  his  later  years  he  said  that  his  contact  with 
these  Indians  “must  be  acknowledged  the  means,  under  God,  of 
putting  on  foot  and  giving  life  to  all  our  plantations.” 

In  November  of  1620,  while  the  Mayflower  was  still  a  week  or  so 
off  the  coast  of  America,  the  Great  Seal  of  England  was  affixed  to  a 
patent  creating  the  “Council  Established  at  Plymouth,  in  the  County 
of  Devon,  for  the  planting,  ruling,  ordering  and  governing  of  New- 
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England  in  America.”  The  patentees  were  limited  to  “persons  of 
Honor  or  Gentlemen  of  blood,”  and  included  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
the  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  other  great  names.  The  directing  head  was 
Sir  Ferdinado  Gorges.  This  Council  proposed  to  grant  lands  to 
themselves  or  others  who  would  send  over  colonists.  Profits  would 
come  from  the  fees  paid  for  these  grants,  from  fishing  licenses,  and 
from  the  sale  of  fish,  furs,  lumber  etc. 

In  this  patent  King  James  specified  that  the  territory  granted  should 
be  called  “by  the  name  of  New-England.”  Thus  did  the  name  receive 
official  status,  though  it  had  been  enrolled  in  history  when  Captain 
John  Smith  engraved  it  on  his  map  some  years  earlier. 

Returning  to  our  fishing  village,  in  1622  the  Council  for  New  Eng¬ 
land  granted  a  license  to  a  small  group  from  Dorchester,  England, 
sometimes  known  as  the  Bushrod  Associates,  authorizing  them  to 
seek  a  possible  site  for  a  plantation.  They  appear  to  have  construed 
their  license  to  include  fishing  rights  as  well,  and  by  March  1624  this 
venture  had  grown  into  an  association  of  over  a  hundred  members. 
Its  object  was  to  set  up  a  permanent  base  of  operations  that  would 
enable  their  fishing  to  be  carried  on  more  economically  than  when 
based  on  England.  The  winter  before,  they  had  sent  over  a  crew  who 
had  established  a  village  on  Cape  Ann,  not  far  from  present  Glouces¬ 
ter.  When  the  ship  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn  it  left  behind 
fourteen  men  to  look  after  the  equipment.  In  1624  another  ship  went 
over,  this  time  leaving  some  thirty  people  to  tend  equipment  and  to 
plant  some  crops. 

The  chief  promoter  of  this  association  was  the  Rev.  John  White 
of  Dorchester.  White  apparently  was  actuated  by  a  dual  motive: 
gaining  a  profit  from  the  fish  trade  and  carrying  the  Gospel  to  the 
heathen. 

In  1625  a  business  reorganization  took  place.  Roger  Conant, 
brother  of  one  of  the  members  (and  ancestor  of  President  Conant  of 
Harvard),  was  made  general  manager  at  Cape  Ann;  and  John  Old¬ 
ham,  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Indians,  was  engaged  to  handle 
the  fur  trade.  Both  Conant  and  Oldham  had  recently  left  Plymouth 
Colony  —  Conant  because  he  found  its  religious  system  not  to  his 
liking;  Oldham  by  request.  This  John  Oldham  was  a  roving,  obstrep¬ 
erous  character  who  was  always  bobbing  up  at  unexpected  places; 
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always  asserting  annoying  claims  to  lands  and  licenses.  Even  his 
death  was  to  be  a  cause  of  trouble  to  the  colonies.  His  murder  by 
Indians  off  Block  Island  was  one  of  the  contributing  factors  in  the 
start  of  the  Pequot  W ar. 

Conant  assumed  charge  just  in  time  to  meet  financial  disaster.  The 
ships  of  1623-24  had  arrived  so  late  in  the  season  the  small  catch 
showed  a  loss.  The  fishermen  proved  to  be  poor  planters,  the  planters 
poor  fishermen.  Their  best  market  was  Spain,  and  now  Spain  and 
England  were  at  war.  Between  high  costs  and  low  prices,  by  1 626  the 
Bushrod  Associates  were  bankrupt. 

While  many  of  the  Cape  Ann  company  returned  to  England, 
Conant  and  a  few  others  decided  to  stick  it  out.  Searching  for  a  site 
better  adapted  for  a  plantation,  toward  the  end  of  the  year  they  moved 
to  Naumkeag  (later  Salem) . 

Back  in  England  was  the  Rev.  John  White.  White  decided  that 
even  though  fishing  had  failed,  there  might  be  another  basis  for  a 
colony  in  New  England  —  a  colony  based  on  religious  rather  than 
mercantile  lines.  White  was  not  a  Separatist  as  were  many  of  those 
at  Plymouth,  nor  even  a  non-conformist.  White  pictured  a  colony 
that  could  be  a  refuge  for  the  more  conservative  Puritans.1  So  he 
urged  Conant  to  remain  in  New  England  while  he,  White,  arranged 
to  send  supplies  and  endeavored  to  obtain  a  patent. 

Enlisting  the  aid  of  persons  able  to  meet  the  Council’s  requirement 
of  “honor  and  blood”,  and  the  interest  of  some  London  merchants 
and  East  Anglian  Puritans,  White  managed,  in  1628,  to  obtain  some 
sort  of  a  patent  and  raise  some  money.  The  exact  source  and  nature  of 
this  patent  remains  something  of  a  mystery.  Under  it,  however,  was 
created  an  unincorporated  stock  company  known  as  the  New 
England  Company.  It  was  made  up  of  about  ninety  members  includ¬ 
ing  Matthew  Craddock  and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  wealthy  London 
merchants,  Issac  Johnson,  brother-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
John  Humfrey  and  John  Endecott.  Also  included  were  Bushrod, 
White  himself,  and  a  few  others  of  the  old  Dorchester  company. 

1  Over  the  course  of  300  years  the  term  “Puritan”  has  come  to  mean  many  things. 
It  is  here  used  to  designate  those  who  opposed  the  ritualism  in  the  Church  of 
England,  considered  by  them  to  savor  of  “Popery”;  who  believed  that  essential 
truths  in  matters  of  the  church  were  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures,  not  in  the  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  bishops.  The  great  majority  sought  a  reformation  in  the  established 
church,  not  a  separation  from  it. 
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They  were  not  all  Puritans  but  they  were  bound  together  by  religious 
sympathies.  The  ultimate  aim  of  their  proposed  plantation  was  to 
“bring  the  Indians  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel.”  The  more  imme¬ 
diate  object  was  to  ship  men  and  supplies  to  Conant.  In  June  of 
1628  the  Abigail  sailed  for  Naumkeag  carrying  John  Endecott,  who 
was  to  supersede  Conant,  and  about  40  workmen.  One  of  these 
passengers  was  presumably  Simon  Hoyt,  ancestor  of  all  the  Hoyts 
who  were  later  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  settlement  of  Nor¬ 
walk,  Stamford  and  New  Canaan. 

Endecott,  too,  was  faced  with  problems.  There  had  been  a  pre¬ 
vious  grant  to  a  son  of  Gorges  which  was  overlapped  by  the  New 
England  Company’s  patent.  Now  came  John  Oldham  and  two  others 
with  a  claim  based  on  that  grant.  Whether  this  claim  was  valid  or  not, 
Endecott  and  his  associates  were  fearful  of  a  flaw  in  their  title  and 
determined  to  seek  a  more  secure  patent. 

Their  quest,  “with  great  cost,  favor  of  personages  of  note  &  much 
labor,”  was  highly  successful.  This  new  charter  was  not  from  the 
Council  for  New  England,  it  was  from  the  Crown  itself.  It  passed 
the  seals  on  March  4,  1629,  and  created  the  “Governor  and  Company 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England.”  Thus  the  small,  unimportant 
fishing  village  of  five  years  earlier  had  grown  into  what  was  to  be  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  New  England  Colonies. 

The  new  charter  gave  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  something 
the  New  England  Company  had  never  had,  namely,  the  right  to  rule 
and  administer  the  territory  granted.  Craddock  was  elected  president 
of  the  company,  and  John  Endecott  was  named  resident  Governor. 
As  soon  as  supplies  could  be  collected  and  colonists  recruited,  five 
ships  were  made  ready.  The  first  of  these,  the  Abigail  or  the  George , 
set  out  in  April,  1629,  bearing  a  duplicate  of  the  charter,  and  the 
others  soon  followed.  They  brought  two  or  three  hundred  new 
settlers  for  Salem  and  for  a  second  plantation  that  had  been  started 
at  Charlestown. 

So  began  what  has  been  called  the  “Great  Migration.”  For  the 
next  fifteen  or  twenty  years  the  Atlantic  was  dotted  with  the  white 
sails  of  ships  that  shuttled  back  and  forth  almost  like  ferry  boats.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  in  those  years  over  20,000  people  came  to 
Massachusetts,  with  double  that  number  going  to  other  English 
colonies  in  Virginia,  Bermuda,  and  the  West  Indies. 
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In  the  late  summer  of  1629  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  under¬ 
went  a  reorganization  that  was  to  be  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  The 
usual  pattern  for  these  stock  companies  provided  for  a  president, 
several  vice-presidents,  a  board  of  directors,  and  the  body  of  stock¬ 
holders  who  would  vote  at  stated  stockholders’  meetings.  Only  they 
did  not  use  those  terms.  The  president  and  vice-presidents  were 
Governor  and  Deputy-Governors;  the  directors  were  called  Assist¬ 
ants;  stockholders  were  freemen;  their  meetings  were  called  General 
Courts.  Under  the  more  usual  procedure,  colonists  were  more  or 
less  servants  of  the  company,  their  affairs  regulated  by  the  Assistants 
and  the  General  Courts  back  in  England.  But  for  Massachusetts  Bay 
all  this  was  to  be  changed. 

At  the  instigation  of  a  group  headed  by  John  Winthrop,  a  lawyer 
of  note  and  lord  of  the  manor  of  Groton,  the  company  voted  that 
the  patent  and  the  government  of  the  plantation  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  New  England.  Thenceforward  the  Bay  colonists  were  not 
to  be  a  group  of  emigrants  sent  over  to  labor  for  and  be  controlled 
by  a  corporation  back  in  England.  On  the  contrary,  the  corporation 
itself  was  to  emigrate,  and  the  freemen,  since  they  Tvere  the  corpora¬ 
tion,  would  be  working  for  themselves  and,  subject  to  the  patent, 
governing  themselves.  In  short,  the  business  corporation  was  to 
become  a  commonwealth.  With  this  change,  the  General  Courts, 
while  still  nominally  meetings  of  stockholders,  took  on  the  functions 
of  a  legislature.  The  Assistants  (directors)  became  Magistrates  who 
would  control  the  colony  between  sessions  of  the  Court.  Later  on, 
as  the  population  increased  and  the  towns  spread  out,  each  town 
would  select  Deputies  to  represent  it  in  the  General  Courts. 

Following  this  reorganization  Winthrop  was  elected  Governor  of 
the  company,  and  plans  were  made  to  fit  out  a  new  fleet.  The  first 
ship  of  the  fleet  to  depart  for  New  England  sailed  from  Plymouth 
March  20,  1630.  On  board  were  about  one  hundred  and  forty  men, 
women  and  children,  mostly  from  Dorchester.  The  Rev.  John  White 
had  come  down  to  preach  a  farewell  sermon.  The  ship  was  named  the 
Mary  and  John ,  but  was  more  commonly  referred  to  as  “Mr.  Lud¬ 
low’s  vessel.” 

This  Mr.  Ludlow  was  Roger  Ludlow,  graduate  of  Oxford,  bar¬ 
rister  of  the  Inner  Temple,  member  of  a  powerful  Puritan  family  of 
Wiltshire.  He  had  lately  been  elected  an  Assistant  of  the  Massachu- 
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setts  Bay  Company,  and  was  being  hurried  off  to  New  England  in 
order  “that  his  counsel  and  judgment  might  aid  in  preserving  order, 
and  found  the  social  structure  upon  the  surest  basis.”  In  the  history 
of  Connecticut  the  Mary  and  John  and  her  sister  ships  are  far  more 
important  than  the  more  famous  Mayflower. 

Long  before  there  ever  was  a  New  Canaan,  Roger  Ludlow  was 
dead  and  buried  in  a  forgotten  grave.  Yet  the  story  of  New  Canaan 
is  inextricably  interwoven  with  Ludlow’s  life  and  works.  Certainly 
no  man  played  a  greater  role  in  the  creation  of  Connecticut.  It  was 
Ludlow  who  was  largely  instrumental  in  the  founding  of  Windsor, 
one  of  Connecticut’s  first  settlements,  and  in  the  formation  of  the  first 
government  of  the  Three  River  Towns.  It  was  Ludlow  who  founded 
Fairfield.  And  it  was  Ludlow  who  purchased  from  the  Indians  much 
of  the  land  that  became  Norwalk. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  Mary  and  John  the  rest  of  the 
fleet  set  sail.  On  board  the  flagship,  the  Arbella ,  was  Governor 
Winthrop.  In  his  custody  the  original  charter  journeyed  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay.  Although  it  was  later  annulled,  it  still  hangs  in  the  State 
House  at  Boston.  The  ships  of  the  Winthrop  fleet  are  now  no  more, 
but  at  Salem  one  may  see  a  full-sized  reproduction  of  the  Arbella , 
anchored  alongside  a  reconstruction  of  the  first  houses. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  last  of  the  fleet  —  none  other  than  the  bat¬ 
tered  old  May  flower  —  fifteen  hundred  new  inhabitants  were  added 
to  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  first  contingent  at  Salem  and  Charlestown 
had  been  largely  workmen,  but  this  new  addition  was  a  cross  section 
of  Puritan  England.  Opposition  to  the  established  church  had  grown 
into  opposition  to  the  king  and  his  government.  Puritanism  had 
become  a  political  as  well  as  a  religious  dissent,  and  the  new  Puritan¬ 
ism  cut  across  all  social  and  economic  lines.  Winthrop’s  ships  carried 
men  of  property  and  men  who  were  forced  to  sell  themselves  into 
bondage  in  order  to  pay  their  passage.  There  were  men  of  title  and 
men  of  trade;  ministers  and  merchants;  gentry  and  yeomen;  artisans 
and  servants. 

As  one  by  one  the  ships  discharged  their  passengers  it  became 
apparent  that  Salem  and  Charlestown  could  not  hold  all  these  people, 
and  additional  towns  were  laid  out.  The  Ludlow  group  settled  at  the 
south  side  of  the  Bay,  naming  their  town  Dorchester.  Nearby,  a 
group  under  William  Pynchon,  later  a  founder  of  Springfield,  settled 
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Roxbury.  North  of  the  river  Charles,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  estab¬ 
lished  a  plantation  they  called  Watertown.  Another  new  town, 
known  simply  as  New  Towne,  was  to  be  the  capital.  Eventually, 
however,  Boston  was  given  that  honor,  and  New  Towne  was  re¬ 
named  Cambridge. 

When  these  Puritan  emigrants  left  England,  a  spokesman  had 
disavowed  any  thought  of  Separatism.  They  were  not  separating 
from  the  established  Church  of  England;  they  were  separating  only 
from  what  they  termed  its  “corruptions.”  Once  at  the  Bay,  however, 
they  were  faced  with  a  practical  problem.  They  were  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  bishops  in  Old  England.  If  they  could  not  call  on  the  bishops 
to  organize  their  new  churches  they  must  do  it  themselves,  and  that, 
in  effect,  was  Separatism.  But  since  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  they 
perforce  went  ahead  and  organized,  refraining  only  from  the  use  of 
the  term  Separatists.  They  referred  to  their  churches  as  congrega¬ 
tions,  and  so  became  known  as  Congrecrationalists. 

For  many  years  to  come,  the  Congregational  Church  was  to  be 
the  established  church  of  the  Puritan  colonial  governments.  Indeed, 
for  some  time  in  Massachusetts,  and  later  in  New  Haven,  it  was  the 
government.  The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  composed  of  the 
freemen,  made  the  laws;  the  Magistrates,  elected  by  the  freemen, 
administered  those  laws.  Only  freemen  could  vote,  and  only  members 
of  the  established  church  could  be  freemen.  The  Puritan  point  of 
view,  as  one  writer  has  expressed  it,  was  that  God  set  up  ministers 
to  declare  His  will  and  magistrates  to  execute  it.  It  was  inevitable, 
therefore,  that  church  and  state  should  become,  in  practice,  one  and 
the  same,  and  that  the  government  should  be  a  Congregationalist 
government. 


THE  THREE  RIVER  TOWNS 

The  story  now  turns  from  Adassachusetts  Bay  westward  toward  a 
river.  The  Bay  Colony  had  not  been  long  established  around  Boston 
Neck  when  there  were  signs  of  discontent.  If,  as  some  have  said,  the 
Puritans  came  to  New  England  to  secure  “religious  freedom,”  there 
was  little  of  it  to  be  found  at  the  Bay.  When  these  people  were  still 
in  England  they  had  been  non-conformists,  many  of  them,  and  proud 
of  it.  But  in  New  England  they  would  countenance  no  deviation  from 
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their  church.  They  pursued  non-conformity  with  a  zeal  almost 
reminiscent  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition. 

Only  members  of  an  established  church  had  any  voice  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and,  under  the  religious  requirements  that  were  imposed, 
only  a  relative  few  could  qualify  for  church  membership.  To  a  great 
many  of  the  people  the  rigid  oligarchic  control  of  the  magistrates  and 
the  clergy  made  Massachusetts  Bay  an  unsatisfactory  place  to  live  in. 

Even  the  church  members  sometimes  rebelled.  When  John  Cotton 
preached  a  sermon  to  prove  that  God  had  given  the  Magistrates  a 
vested  interest  in  their  offices,  and  intended  them  to  be  re-elected  for 
life,  the  freemen  promptly  deposed  Winthrop  and  elected  Thomas 
Dudley  as  Governor.  While  this  was  probably  no  improvement,  it 
indicated  an  undercurrent. 

After  1633  the  leading  spirit  in  this  growing  ferment  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker.  The  son  of  an  English  yeoman,  Hooker  was  a 
graduate  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  sometimes  called  “the 
cradle  of  Puritanism.”  He  had  held  a  church  at  Chelmsford  but  had 
been  forced  to  flee  to  Holland.  Chelmsford  was  the  shire  town  for 
Essex,  and  a  Puritan  stronghold.  A  large  part  of  the  county  was 
owned  by  Lord  Rich,  father  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  whose  name 
appears  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  New  England.  The  Puritan 
influence  reached  high  places. 

A  number  of  Chelmsford  people  were  living  at  New  Towne,  and 
when  Hooker  arrived  at  the  Bay  in  1633  he  became  their  minister. 
John  Cotton  might  thunder  that  “democracy  is  no  fit  government 
for  church  or  commonwealth,”  but  Hooker  believed  in  a  more 
democratic,  a  more  liberal  church  and  state.  Within  a  short  time 
Hooker  had  persuaded  his  congregation  that  their  only  hope  was  to 
seek  a  new  home  where  they  might  establish  a  church-state  more  to 
their  liking.  A^oreover,  his  influence  spread  rapidly  to  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  towns,  particularly  Dorchester  and  Watertown. 

No  doubt  there  were  other  motives  behind  the  desire  for  a  change. 
The  Bay  towns  were  becoming  crowded,  the  land  was  poor.  These 
are  motives  that  have  pushed  Americans  westward  for  three  hundred 
years.  So  there  was  some  basis  for  Hooker’s  petition  for  permission 
to  depart.  Tactfully  omitting  any  expression  of  dissatisfaction  with 
the  government,  the  petition  alleged  merely  the  need  for  more  room 
for  their  cattle. 
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If  a  new,  a  larger  and  more  fertile  place  of  residence  was  desired, 
the  solution  was  ready  at  hand,  and  eyes  for  some  time  had  been 
turning  toward  the  Long  River  to  the  west.  The  Connecticut  Valley 
was  no  unknown  territory  to  the  English  settlers.  The  Dutch  had 
sung  its  praises  ten  years  back.  In  1631  the  old  sachem  Wahginnacut 
of  Podunk  had  journeyed  eastward  and,  with  pomp  and  circum¬ 
stance,  had  called  on  both  Plymouth  and  Boston.  In  an  effort  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  the  English  against  the  Pequots,  he  had  described  the  lush 
lands  that  lay  along  the  river.  The  Pequots,  too,  had  offered  to  give 
up  river  rights  for  English  aid. 

It  was  Plymouth  rather  than  Boston  that  made  the  first  real  move. 
After  a  year  or  so  of  trading  trips  they  determined  on  something  more 
permanent.  In  September  of  1633  a  small  ship  from  Plymouth  sailed 
up  the  Connecticut  under  the  command  of  William  Holmes.  To  his 
surprise,  at  Suckiaug  (Hartford)  Holmes  found  a  Dutch  fort,  com¬ 
plete  with  troops  and  cannon.  This  the  Dutch  had  named  the  House 
of  Hope.  The  commander  ordered  Holmes  to  turn  back,  asserting 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  and  ownership  of  everything  in 
sight,  by  reason  of  a  purchase  from  the  Pequots.  Holmes  replied  that 
neither  the  Pequots  nor  the  Dutch  had  any  rights  to  anything;  that 
he  was  going  up  river.  And  up  river  he  went. 

Holmes  had  on  board  what  was  probably  the  first  pre-fabricated 
house  in  America.  Landing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tunxis  (Farmington), 
on  lands  previously  purchased  of  the  Indians,  they  set  up  their  house, 
and  built  a  palisade.  Wethersfield  later  claimed,  still  claims,  that 
this  was  a  mere  trading  post,  and  that  theirs  was  Connecticut’s  first 
town.  The  fact  remains  that  when  the  Plymouth  ship  departed  in 
that  late  summer  of  1633,  it  left  the  first  English  settlement  on  the 
river. 

Plymouth’s  dream  of  a  Connecticut  plantation  was  soon  shattered. 
It  was  not  the  Indians  that  caused  the  trouble,  nor  was  it  the  Dutch  — 
it  was  the  English  from  Massachusetts  Bay.  After  some  opposition 
and  delay,  permission  had  been  granted  to  the  Dorchester  and  Water- 
town  people  to  start  plantations  along  the  Connecticut,  and  appar¬ 
ently  New  Towne  assumed  it  applied  to  them  as  well.  Just  when  the 
first  Dorchester  migrants  appeared  at  Mettianuck  (Windsor)  is  not 
certain,  but  in  a  letter  dated  July,  1635,  Jonathan  Brewster,  now  head 
of  the  Plymouth  settlement,  was  complaining  that  newcomers  were 
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arriving  almost  daily  and,  what  was  worse,  wanted  the  same  land 
Plymouth  had  already  chosen. 

The  spiritual  head  of  the  Dorchester  movement  was  the  Rev.  John 
Warham;  the  active  head  was  Roger  Ludlow.  Ludlow  had  recently 
been  voted  out  as  Deputy-Governor  of  Massachusetts  but  had  been 
engaged  in  superintending  the  fortification  of  Boston  harbor  against 
a  threatened  invasion  by  the  English  to  seize  the  charter.  Now,  in 
June  of  1635,  here  he  was  sailing  up  the  Connecticut  in  charge  of  an 
advance  party  from  Dorchester.  Brushing  aside  Brewster’s  objec¬ 
tions,  Ludlow  led  his  company  to  the  great  meadow  just  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Tunxis.  Sending  their  pinnace  back  to  the  Bay  for 
baggage  and  supplies,  they  set  out  in  canoes  to  see  if  they  could  find 
a  better  site  up  stream. 

As  if  Mettianuck  was  not  already  sufficiently  congested,  while  the 
Dorchester  people  were  up  river  another  ship  arrived.  This  was  the 
Christian  owned  by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.  On  board  were  Richard 
Stiles,  some  of  his  family,  and  about  twenty  workmen  and  appren¬ 
tices.  Saltonstall,  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  was 
also  one  of  a  group  of  Lords  and  Gentlemen  who  claimed  ownership 
of  the  Connecticut  country.  Apparently  planning  an  estate  for 
himself  that  would  also  constitute  an  act  of  possession  on  behalf 
of  the  claimants,  Saltonstall  had  sent  Stiles,  a  master  carpenter,  to 
start  construction  of  some  houses. 

Stiles,  his  three  brothers,  a  sister,  and  the  wife  of  John  Stiles,  landed 
on  the  great  meadow,  and  there  the  workmen  began  to  lay  out 
houses.  Presently  the  Dorchester  people,  having  failed  to  find  a  spot 
more  to  their  liking,  returned  to  Mettianuck  and  claimed  the  meadow 
by  pre-emption.  Stiles  argued,  but  Dorchester  had  the  force  of 
numbers  so  the  Stiles  group  moved  farther  up  stream.  In  a  letter  to 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  Saltonstall  (from  London)  complained  of  the 
injury  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Ludlow  and  the  rest.  Stiles, 
he  said,  did  not  go  ahead  with  the  houses  because  he  “darst  not”; 
the  Dorchester  people  “discharged  my  worke  men  .  .  .  and  resisted 
Stiles,  slighteing  me  with  many  unbeseeming  words.” 

Perhaps  it  was  common  adversity  that  enabled  these  three  con¬ 
flicting  groups  to  carry  on  without  open  warfare.  Later  that  summer 
Connecticut  was  visited  by  a  hurricane  of  a  severity  probably  not 
equalled  until  1938. 
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All  that  summer  and  the  next,  settlers  from  Dorchester  continued 
to  arrive  in  increasing  numbers.  Plymouth  Colony  abandoned  its 
hope  of  a  settlement  on  the  river  and,  in  1637,  sold  out  to  Dorchester, 
though  Brewster  remained  as  a  resident  for  some  years.  The  Lords 
and  Gentlemen  never  arrived.  Saltonstall,  too,  abandoned  plans  for  a 
home  in  New  England.  Elis  sons,  however,  remained  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  among  Sir  Richard’s  descendents  were  Governors  of  both 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  Stiles  brothers  and  about  a 
dozen  of  the  workmen  simply  stayed  on  and  became  settlers  on  their 
own  account.  Nearly  150  years  later  Ezra  Stiles,  a  great-great- 
grandson  of  John,  was  to  become  president  of  Yale  College. 

Meantime,  in  the  summer  of  1633,  the  ubiquitous  John  Oldham 
and  John  Hall  from  Watertown  had  travelled  overland  to  Pyquog 
(later  Wethersfield),  and  planted  a  crop.  The  next  year  Oldham’s 
Nine  Adventurers  arrived  to  make  their  home  on  the  river.  One  of 
these,  Andrew  Ward,  later  appears  as  a  founder  of  Stamford. 

In  1635  first  °f  r^ie  New  Towne  group  arrived  at  Suckiaug 
(Hartford)  and  started  to  build  not  far  from  the  Dutch  fort,  (the 
House  of  Hope.)  The  next  summer  they  were  followed  by  Thomas 
Hooker  and  the  main  body  of  about  one  hundred  who  marched 
overland,  driving  their  cattle,  and  widening  the  old  Indian  trail  to 
accommodate  Mrs.  Hooker’s  litter.  Among  these  New  Towne 
migrants  were  Nathaniel  Ely,  Richard  Olmstead,  Matthew  Marvin 
and  other  founders  of  Norwalk. 

The  Hartford  citizens  and  the  Dutch  remained  not  very  friendly 
neighbors  for  nearly  twenty  years,  when  the  Dutch  abandoned  the 
fort  and  departed.  Even  nature  has  been  unkind  to  the  House  of 
Hope.  Dutch  Point,  where  it  stood,  is  also  gone  now,  eaten  away  by 
years  of  river  flow  and  flood. 

By  late  1636,  then,  there  were  three  new  settlements  along  the 
river.  Actually  Springfield  made  a  fourth  but,  after  an  extended  war 
of  words  and  a  survey,  it  was  found  that  Springfield  was  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  other  towns,  while  not  geographically  in  Massachusetts, 
were  still  in  the  Bay  orbit  to  some  extent.  In  connection  with  their 
departure  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  appointed  a  commission, 
headed  by  Roger  Ludlow,  to  serve  as  a  governing  body  for  the  term 
of  one  year.  This  commission  sat  as  a  General  Court  for  the  three 
towns  —  still  called  Dorchester,  Watertown  and  New  Towne. 
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At  the  end  of  the  prescribed  year  they  severed  all  relations  with 
the  parental  towns  at  the  Bay.  Adopting  the  names  “Windsor, 
Wythersfeild  and  Harteford  Towne,”  they  established  a  General 
Court  of  their  own.  (After  1697  it  would  be  called  the  General 
Assembly). 

The  River  Towns  were  not  yet  a  colony  or  a  commonwealth. 
They  were,  in  fact,  nothing  —  nothing  but  neighboring  plantations, 
loosely  bonded  together  for  their  mutual  well-being.  They  had  no 
laws,  no  framework  of  government.  Other  colonies  existed  under 
some  sort  of  charter  or  patent  that  gave  them  a  framework  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  but  the  River  Towns  had  cut  themselves  off  from 
Massachusetts  Bay  and,  as  yet,  had  no  charter  of  their  own.  The  Con¬ 
necticut  of  1637  had  no  legal  existence,  not  even  a  name  —  it  just  was. 

Nothing  of  this  deterred  them  from  going  ahead  with  their  affairs. 
On  May  1,  1637,  representatives  from  the  several  towns  met  at  a 
General  Court  in  Hartford.  The  first  action  taken  was  to  declare  war 
against  the  Pequots,  and  impose  a  draft.  The  oldest  and  most  power¬ 
ful  of  nations  could  have  done  no  more. 

After  an  unavoidable  delay  on  account  of  the  war,  attention  was 
turned  to  matters  of  government.  At  a  session  of  the  General  Court 
in  the  winter  of  1638-39  the  Court  approved  and  adopted  “The 
Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut.”  The  preamble  makes  plain 
how  they  came  to  be  where  they  were.  No  Council  of  the  Crown, 

no  stock  company  in  London  had  put  them  there . “it  hath  pleased 

the  almighty  God  by  the  wise  disposition  of  his  divine  providence 
so  to  order  and  dispose  of  things  that  we  the  Inhabitants  and  Resi¬ 
dents  of  Windsor,  Harteford  and  Wethersfield  are  now  co-habiting 
and  dwelling  in  and  upon  the  River  of  Conectecotte  and  the  Lands 
thereunto  adjoining.” 

This  document  was,  in  effect,  a  constitution.  It  stated  that  Wind¬ 
sor,  Hartford  and  Wethersfield  were  now  a  single  state  or  common¬ 
wealth.  Carried  forward  into  the  charter  of  1662,  and  amended 
somewhat  after  the  Revolution,  the  substance  of  the  Fundamental 
Orders  served  as  a  basis  for  the  government  of  the  commonwealth 
until  a  new  State  constitution  was  adopted  in  1818.  The  records  do 
not  show  who  was  the  author  of  the  Orders  but  without  doubt  many 
of  the  leaders  had  a  part  in  it.  While  the  matter  was  under  discussion 
it  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  who  preached  a  sermon  on  the  thesis 
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that  “the  sovereign  power  of  all  authority  is  founded  in  the  consent 
of  the  people.”  The  final  draft  of  the  Orders,  indicating  the  hand  and 
mind  of  one  trained  in  the  law,  is  generally  attributed  to  Roger 
Ludlow. 

The  Fundamental  Orders  provided  for  a  general  election  at  which 
citizens,  without  regard  to  church  membership,  would  vote  for 
Governor  and  Magistrates.  The  towns  would  elect  Deputies  (repre¬ 
sentatives)  to  the  General  Courts.  If  the  Governor  failed  to  call  a 
session  of  the  General  Court,  the  people  could  call  one.  (Pointing 
towards  a  legislature  of  two  houses,  an  amendment  in  1 644  provided 
that  all  acts  should  have  a  majority  vote  of  both  the  Magistrates  and 
the  Deputies).  There  was  no  question  about  the  sovereignty  that 
was  to  rule.  There  is  not  one  word  about  fealty  to  England;  not  one 
about  Massachusetts  Bay.  In  matters  spiritual  they  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  only  of  God.  As  to  civil  matters,  these  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  Courts,  “in  which  General  Courts  shall  consist 
the  supreme  power  of  the  commonwealth.”  Three  small  plantations, 
aggregating  less  than  a  thousand  souls,  had  formed  themselves  into  an 
independent  republic.  “It  was,”  says  one  eminent  historian,  speaking 
of  the  Fundamental  Orders,  “the  first  written  constitution  known  to 
history,  that  created  a  government.” 

Some  years  later  Ludlow,  at  the  request  of  the  Court,  supplemen¬ 
ted  the  Fundamental  Orders  by  creating  a  code  of  laws.  Of  its  73 
titles,  fifty  eight  were  in  use  two  centuries  later,  and  it  is  still  cited  as 
the  Ludlow  Code  of  1650. 

The  Lords  and  Gentlemen  might  accuse  the  infant  Connecticut  of 
trespass;  the  King  might  charge  them  with  being  of  a  “factious 
disposition;”  England  might  look  on  their  constitution  as  a  mere 
want  of  government,  their  church  as  a  Separatist  church;  but  the 
River  Towns  knew  where  they  stood  and  were  unafraid.  They  had 
come  to  America,  Roger  Ludlow  said,  “to  establish  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  his  Kingly  Throne,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  here  in  his  churches,  &  to 
maynteine  the  common  cause  of  his  gospell  with  our  lives  &  estates; 
and  whereas  wee  knowe  that  our  profession  will  finde  fewe  frends 
uppon  the  face  of  the  earth,  if  occasion  serve,  &  therefore  unlikely  to 
have  any  aide  or  succour  from  forraine  parts,  if  our  neede  should  soe 
require,  it  is  our  wisdom  therefore  to  improve  what  wee  have,  to 
walke  close  with  our  God,  &  to  combine  and  unite  our  selves  to 
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walke  &  live  peacably  &  lovingly  togeather,  that  soe,  if  there  be 
cause,  wee  may  joine  harts  &  hands  to  maynteine  the  common  cause 
aforesaide,  Sc  to  defend  our  privileges  Sc  freedomes  wee  nowe  enjoye, 
against  all  opposers.” 


FAIRFIELD  AND  NORWALK 

The  path  of  the  story  next  turns  shoreward.  Ludlow’s  stay  in 
Windsor  was  brief,  though  he  continued  to  be  an  important  figure  in 
the  colony.  He  failed  to  win  the  Governor’s  chair,  but  from  1637  to 
1654  he  was  always  either  Deputy  Governor  or  a  Magistrate.  He 
was  one  of  Connecticut’s  two  commissioners  to  the  confederation 
known  as  the  LTnited  Colonies  of  New  England.  He  was  even  a  dele¬ 
gate  with  Hooker  to  an  ecclesiastical  synod  at  Boston.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  very  one  for  which  the  Massachusetts  General  Court  passed  this 
resolution:  “The  Court  think  it  convenient  that  order  be  given  to  the 
auditor  to  send  1 2  gallons  of  sack  and  six  gallons  of  white  wine  as  a 
small  testimony  of  the  Court’s  respect  to  the  reverend  assembly  of 
elders  at  Cambridge.” 

The  indirect  cause  of  Ludlow’s  removal  from  Windsor,  and  his 
founding  of  Fairfield,  was  the  Pequot  War.  After  Captain  Mason 
and  his  small  army  had  destroyed  the  Pequot  stronghold  at  Narra- 
gansett  Bay,  the  survivors  fled  westward.  Ludlow  joined  Mason  at 
Saybrook,  and  they  took  up  the  pursuit  along  the  coast.  The  final  act 
was  the  Great  Swamp  Fight,  now  marked  by  a  boulder,  near  South- 
port.  It  was  while  scouting  on  this  march  that  Mason  and  Ludlow 
discovered  “Unquowa  beyond  Pequannocke.”  Greatly  impressed 
with  the  region,  Ludlow  soon  returned  with  a  few  settlers  from 
Windsor.  In  1639  he  obtained  leave  from  the  General  Court  to  start 
a  new  plantation.  Apparently  the  Court  expected  this  plantation  to  be 
at  Pequannocke  (now  Bridgeport)  but  Ludlow  had  other  i-deas.  Hav¬ 
ing  purchased  land  from  the  Indians,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  “fair 
fields  of  Unquowa.”  To  this  new  settlement  he  gave  the  name 
Fairfield. 

Fairfield  was  now  the  Connecticut  frontier.  To  the  west  were  the 
unfriendly  Dutch,  and  always  there  were  the  Indians.  Ludlow 
decided  to  set  up  a  sort  of  private  buffer  state  against  Fairfield’s 
enemies,  and  arranged  a  further  purchase.  He  was  probably  a  man  of 
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means  but  in  any  event  the  price  was  not  excessive.  The  tract 
extended  from  the  Saugatuck  to  the  “Norruck”  River,  and  as 
far  inland  as  a  man  could  walk  in  a  day.  The  deed  recites  the  consid¬ 
eration:  Eight  fathom  of  wampum,  six  coates,  tenn  hatchets,  tenn 
hoes,  tenn  knives,  tenn  scisors,  tenn  jewesharps,  tenn  fathom  Tobac- 
koe,  three  kettles,  and  tenn  looking  glasses.  About  the  same  time 
Captain  Patrick,  an  associate  of  Mason  and  Ludlow  in  the  Pequot 
War,  purchased  the  lands  west  of  the  river. 

For  some  ten  years  these  tracts  that  were  to  become  Norwalk 
remained  a  wilderness  save,  perhaps,  for  an  occasional  settler  on  the 
coast.  Whether  Ludlow  sought  planters  to  open  it  up,  or  whether  he 
was  solicited  by  people  in  search  of  a  new  home,  does  not  appear. 
Certainly  those  who  finally  came  must  have  been  his  friends  or 
acquaintances,  as  most  of  them  were  from  Hartford. 

In  June  of  1650  Ludlow  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Nathaniel 
Ely,  Richard  Olmstead  and  others.  Ely  and  Olmstead  agreed  to 
“mowe  and  stacke  some  Hay  this  winter,”  preparatory  to  planting 
crops  the  next  season;  to  bring  families  to  inhabit  the  place,  none  of 
whom  should  be  “obnoxious  to  the  publique  good  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  of  Connecticut;”  and  to  invite  an  orthodox  minister.  Ludlow, 
on  his  part,  agreed  to  surrender  his  purchase  for  the  price  it  had  cost 
him,  fixed  at  £1 5. 

It  is  not  known  just  when  the  first  settlers  arrived  at  Norwalk  but 
it  was  presumably  in  165 1-2  because  by  1653  Olmstead  was  in  Hart¬ 
ford  as  Norwalk’s  first  Deputy,  and  there  was  comment  over  his  delay 
in  appearing. 

Neither  Ludlow  nor  Patrick  ever  lived  in  Norwalk.  Patrick  was 
busy  starting  a  plantation  at  Greenwich.  There  he  became  involved 
in  a  series  of  quarrels  with  the  Dutch  and  was  finally  killed  by  a  Dutch 
officer.  Ludlow  had  reserved  lots  for  his  sons,  indicating  that  he 
intended  to  stay  in  Fairfield,  but  in  1654  he  left  Conncticut,  never  to 
return.  There  have  been  many  versions  as  to  where  he  went  and  why, 
most  of  the  early  ones  erroneous.  It  is  now  reasonably  certain  that  one 
motive  for  his  departure  was  a  summons  from  Oliver  Cromwell. 
Cromwell  was  scornful  of  the  wilderness  of  America,  and  had  been 
trying  to  get  many  of  the  leading  Puritans  to  return  to  England,  or 
to  settle  in  Ireland.  Ludlow  next  appears  in  Dublin.  There,  as  the 
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records  show,  he  held  several  offices  under  Cromwell’s  government. 
There,  too,  he  probably  died. 

The  first  houses  in  Norwalk  were  clustered  together  in  the  section 
near  the  present  East  Norwalk  railroad  station.  As  time  went  on  the 
first  families  grew,  new  families  arrived,  and  the  settlement  began 
to  spread  out  into  the  surrounding  territory.  Many  were  attracted  by 
the  hill  country  to  the  north  and  west.  Within  a  matter  of  about  three 
generations  these  upland  dwellers,  with  their  neighbors  of  north-east 
Stamford,  would  be  numerous  enough  to  be  seeking  a  church  society 
of  their  own  —  a  society  that  would  be  named  Canaan  Parish. 

NEW  HAVEN 

On  the  other  side  of  New  Canaan’s  family  tree  are  Stamford  and 
New  Haven  Colony. 

The  life  span  of  New  Haven  Colony  was  a  short  one  —  only  a 
quarter  of  a  century  —  but  during  that  period  it  was  entirely  distinct 
from  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  Founded  as  a  single  and  independent 
town,  New  Haven  became  the  capital  of  a  federation,  and  finally  a 
township  of  Connecticut. 

The  town  of  New  Haven,  like  the  Three  River  Towns,  was  an 
offspring  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company.  On  June  26,  1637,  the 
ship  Hector  arrived  at  Boston  with  a  group  of  Puritans,  largely  from 
London,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev.  John  Davenport  and  Theo- 
philus  Eaton.  Davenport,  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  had  been  vicar  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  one  of  London’s  Puritan  strongholds.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Hooker  and  Cotton,  and  by  them  had  undoubtedly  been  influenced  in 
his  non-conformist  views.  Eaton,  son  of  a  clergyman,  was  a  wealthy 
London  merchant  and  one  of  Davenport’s  parishioners.  They  had 
been  schoolmates  in  their  youth  in  Coventry.  They  had  both  been 
connected  with  the  original  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  —  Eaton  as 
an  incorporator,  Davenport  as  a  contributor.  Now  they  were  in  New 
England  intent  on  a  plantation  of  their  own. 

The  Hector's  company,  most  of  them  from  Davenport’s  former 
church,  were  welcomed  at  Boston  with  open  arms.  Davenport  was 
one  of  the  noted  preachers  of  the  day;  Eaton  was  a  man  of  position  and 
influence  in  London;  the  group  as  a  whole  constituted  the  wealthiest 
company  that  had  as  yet  arrived  in  New  England.  Such  a  group 
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would  be  an  important  addition  to  Massachusetts,  and  the  General 
Court  invited  them  to  settle  anywhere  they  liked. 

Although  Davenport  and  Eaton  had  undoubtedly  planned  to  settle 
in  Massachusetts,  they  postponed  immediate  selection  of  a  site.  Eaton 
was  a  merchant.  He  pictured  a  plantation  that  would  conform  to 
Davenport’s  religious  views,  and  that  would  support  itself  and  grow 
prosperous  by  trade.  This  meant  that  they  would  need  a  good  harbor, 
but  all  the  harbors  at  the  Bay  were  taken  up.  Moreover,  before  he  left 
London  Eaton  had  been  involved  in  the  first  legal  attack  on  the  Bay 
charter,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  lacked  confidence  in  its  political 
future.  Perhaps  a  plantation  outside  of  Massachusetts  would  be  more 
suitable  for  their  purpose. 

Soldiers  returning  from  the  Pequot  War  had  brought  to  Boston 
reports  of  a  harbor  west  of  Saybrook.  Adriaen  Block  had  named  it 
Rodeberg  —  Red  Mount  Place  —  in  1614;  the  Indians  called  it  Quinn- 
ipiac.  So  in  August,  only  two  months  after  their  arrival,  Eaton  and  a 
few  others  set  out  for  Long  Island  Sound  to  explore. 

Quinnipiac  proved  to  be  just  what  they  wanted.  Leaving  seven  men 
to  retain  possession  and,  presumably,  to  treat  with  the  natives,  they 
returned  to  Boston.  There  it  was  decided  that  it  was  too  late  in  the 
year  to  start  a  new  plantation,  so  the  company  remained  in  Boston 
during  the  winter,  paying  their  share  of  the  colony  taxes.  1  hen,  on 
March  30,  1638,  with  most  of  the  original  company  and  some  new 
recruits,  including  the  Rev.  Peter  Pruden,  the  Hector  sailed  for 
Quinnipiac.  After  a  voyage  of  eleven  days  they  went  ashore  at  the 
head  of  a  small  inlet,  long  since  become  solid  land,  near  the  present 
corner  of  George  and  College  Streets.  A  few  days  later  they  all 
gathered  under  a  great  oak  while  Davenport  preached  a  sermon  on 
the  Temptations  in  the  Wilderness. 

The  infant  settlement  at  Quinnipiac  —  soon  to  be  called  New 
Haven  —  had,  like  the  Three  River  Towns,  cut  itself  off  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay.  Like  the  Three  River  Towns  it  was  without  patent  or 
charter  of  its  own,  and  so  had  no  framework  of  government.  Shortly 
after  their  arrival  they  had  adopted  a  Plantation  Covenant  in  which 
it  was  agreed  that  they  were  to  be  governed  solely  by  the  laws  of 
Moses.  After  some  delay  over  establishing  a  more  specific  code,  on 
June  4,  1639,  about  seventy  planters  met  to  “consult  about  settling 
civil  government  according  to  God.” 
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Save  in  the  matter  of  omitting  any  reference  of  fealty  to  the  English 
Crown,  the  form  of  government  agreed  upon  had  scarcely  the 
remotest  resemblance  to  the  Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut. 
Massachusetts  Bay  had  been  called  a  pious  autocracy,  but  in  their 
professions  of  piety,  and  in  the  autocracy  of  the  rule  they  set  up,  New 
Haven  out-Bostoned  Boston.  Only  church  members  could  vote. 
These  members  were  to  elect  twelve  men  who,  in  their  turn,  would 
elect  a  General  Court  of  “Seven  Pillars.”  This  Court  would  elect  the 
Magistrates.  Not  the  English  common  law  but  the  “word  of  God” 
was  to  govern  them.  No  basis  for  trial  by  jury  was  found  in  the 
Scriptures;  no  trial  by  jury  was  permitted  in  New  Haven. 

Davenport,  of  course,  was  selected  as  minister,  and  continued  as 
such  until  the  end  of  New  Haven  Colony.  Eaton  held  office  as  Magis¬ 
trate,  and  later  as  Governor,  until  his  death  in  1658.  Thus  Davenport 
controlled  the  church,  and  Eaton  was  all  but  a  dictator  in  civil  affairs. 
“Moses  and  Aaron,”  Cotton  Mather  called  them. 

In  1656  a  code  of  laws  was  adopted.  It  was  patterned  largely  on 
John  Cotton’s  code  in  Massachusetts.  In  the  margin  of  a  majority  of 
the  sections  a  passage  of  Exodus  or  Leviticus  or  some  other  Book  of 
Scripture  is  cited  as  authority.  The  so-called  Blue  Laws  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  have  been  considerably  exaggerated  but  some  of  these  New 
Haven  laws  were  blue  enough.  To  a  modern  America,  where  spend¬ 
ing  a  summer  Sunday  afternoon  at  a  ball  game  or  the  beach  is  almost 
standard  practice,  one  item  of  the  code  is  of  interest:  “Whosoever 
shall  profane  the  Lord’s  day  or  any  part  of  it,  either  by  sinful  servile 
work,  or  unlawful  sport,  Recreation  or  otherwise  .  .  .  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished.  .  .  .  But  if  the  Court  .  .  .  find  that  the  sin  was  proudly,  pre¬ 
sumptuously  and  with  high  hand  committed  .  .  .,  such  a  person  .  .  . 
shall  be  put  to  death.” 

There  were  crimes  against  the  Church  as  well  as  against  the  State. 
Not  everyone  in  New  Haven  accepted  John  Davenport’s  theocratic 
pronouncements  without  protest.  In  the  1 640s  two  famous  trials  took 
place.  The  accused  were  both  women.  What  is  more,  they  were  the 
wives  of  the  two  richest  merchants  of  the  town.  Nor  is  that  all:  one  of 
them  was  the  wife  of  the  Governor. 

Mrs.  Eaton  was  the  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester.  When 
Theophilus  Eaton  married  her  she  was  the  widow  of  Thomas  Yale, 
and  she  was  soon  to  have  a  grandson  named  Elihu.  Anne  Eaton,  one 
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gathers,  had  a  mind  of  her  own.  She  was  charged  with  several  ecclesi¬ 
astical  offenses.  Though  it  does  not  appear  in  the  indictment,  she  had 
apparently  been  guilty  of  an  unforgivable  sin  —  she  walked  out  of 
meeting  when  she  did  not  like  the  sermon.  In  1 644  Adrs.  Eaton  was 
tried  convicted  and  excommunicated.  She  was  permitted  to  remain 
in  New  Haven,  even  to  attend  church  if  she  sat  with  outsiders,  but 
after  a  few  years  she  returned  to  England. 

One  day  about  two  years  after  this  trial,  Adrs.  Eaton  and  Adrs. 
Francis  Brewster  were  calling  on  a  friend,  and  they  fell  to  discussing 
Adr.  Davenport’s  latest  sermon.  Adrs.  Eaton  did  not  like  it.  Adrs. 
Brewster  went  further.  She  said  that  “her  stomache  wombled;”  that 
she  was  “sermon  sicke.”  This  sort  of  conversation  shocked  a  servant 
girl  who  happened  to  have  her  ear  at  the  door,  and  she  dashed  off  to 
notify  the  authorities.  Lucy  Brewster  was  summoned  for  trial  but  she 
was  never  punished.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  Francis  Brewster  kept  the 
only  supply  of  wine  in  the  town  had  something  to  do  with  it. 

These  Francis  Brewsters,  incidentally,  have  an  interesting  gene¬ 
alogical  connection  with  Connecticut.  Their  son,  Rev.  Nathaniel 
Brewster,  a  member  of  Harvard’s  first  graduating  class,  went  back  to 
England  to  preach.  About  1655-6  he  was  sent  to  Dublin,  so  it  is  said, 
by  Cromwell.  There,  presumably,  he  met  the  Ludlows,  and  within  a 
year  or  so  he  had  married  Roger’s  daughter  Sarah.  After  the  Restora¬ 
tion  of  Charles  II,  Brewster  became  the  minister  at  Setauket,  Long 
Island.  As  far  as  is  known,  Sarah  was  the  only  one  of  Roger  Ludlow’s 
children  who  ever  returned  to  America. 

The  Francis  Brewster  house  that  faced  the  New  Haven  Green,  the 
Eaton  mansion  that  was  said  to  have  housed  thirty  people  and,  in 
addition,  served  as  the  Capitol,  are  long  since  gone.  Only  the  Green 
itself  remains.  Of  one  of  the  Colony’s  most  exciting  events,  almost  the 
only  relic  is  to  be  found  in  three  street  names  —  Whalley,  Goffe  and 
Dixwell.  These  are  the  names  of  the  three  regicides  who,  at  one  time 
or  another,  found  a  hiding  place  in  New  Haven  Colony. 

Whalley  and  Goffe  had  been  Adajor  Generals  in  Cromwell’s  army, 
peers  in  Cromwell’s  House  of  Lords.  Dixwell  had  been  a  Colonel. 
With  sixty-six  others  they  had  signed  Charles  I’s  death  warrant.  After 
the  Restoration  these  judges  of  the  King  had  been  excluded  from  the 
general  act  of  amnesty.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  regicides 
had  been  condemned  to  death  and  some  already  hung,  drawn  and 
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quartered  —  the  prescribed  penalty  for  treason  —  New  England  had 
the  courage  to  welcome  Whalley  and  Goffe,  not  as  criminals  but  as 
heroes.  From  Boston,  through  Hartford  and  Guilford,  to  New  Haven 
they  were  sped  on  their  way,  always  well  ahead  of  the  officers  sent  by 
the  King  to  arrest  them.  The  local  authorities,  for  the  most  part, 
politely  agreed  to  co-operate,  but  somehow  the  officers  could  never 
catch  up.  If  half  the  traditions  can  be  believed,  Whalley  and  Goffe 
spent  a  night  or  two  in  half  the  cellars  and  barns  of  New  England. 
Certainly  they  spent  some  time  as  guests  of  John  Davenport.  When 
the  chase  grew  too  hot  they  were  secreted  in  a  cave  high  up  on  West 
Rock  —  “Judges’  Cave”  it  is  still  called.  When  cold  weather  set  in  they 
were  taken  to  Milford,  and  eventually  went  to  Hadley,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Dixwell  did  not  arrive  at  New  Haven  until  later.  Under  the 
name  of  James  Davids  he  lived  in  New  Haven  for  many  years,  and 
married  the  widow  of  a  friend.  It  is  said  that  even  Airs.  Davids  did  not 
know  that  she  was  really  Mrs.  John  Dixwell. 

The  presence  of  the  regicides  in  New  Haven  Colony  must  have 
been  known  to  many  people.  The  King’s  officers  issued  both  threats 
and  rewards,  but  apparently  no  one  even  thought  of  betraying  the 
Colony’s  guests.  On  a  Sunday  following  the  arrival  of  Whalley  and 
Goffe,  John  Davenport,  whose  piety  did  not  bedim  his  wit,  preached 
a  sermon  on  the  text:  “Hide  the  outcasts;  betray  not  him  who 
wandereth.” 

New  Haven  Colony,  as  it  was  finally  constituted,  owed  its  exist¬ 
ence,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  organization  of  the  United  Colonies  of 
New  England  —  America’s  first  Congress.  As  early  as  1638,  while 
Eaton  and  Davenport  were  preparing  to  settle  at  Quinnipiac,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  proposed  a  confederation.  There  was  suspicion  in 
Hartford  that  this  proposal  was  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  Bay  govern¬ 
ment  to  absorb  both  Connecticut  and  the  Eaton-Davenport  planta¬ 
tion.  According  to  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  Roger 
Ludlow’s  reply  was  “very  harsh.”  In  1643,  however,  articles  were 
agreed  upon  for  a  confederation  that  would  be  a  “firme  and  perpetuall 
league  of  ffrendship  and  amytie  for  offence  and  defence  . .  .  for  their 
mutuall  safety  and  wellfare.”  The  members  were  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Plymouth  and  New  Haven.  Rhode  Island  was  not  invi¬ 
ted.  Massachusetts  would  have  no  relations  with  Rhode  Island’s 
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leaders,  and  both  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  claiming  a 
large  part  of  her  territory. 

The  United  Colonies  was  to  be  a  federation  of  jurisdictions,  not  of 
individual  towns  or  plantations.  It  so  happened  that  New  Haven  had 
a  measure  of  control  over  two  subordinate  towns:  Southold,  Long 
Island,  and  Stamford.  This  was  viewed  as  constituting  a  jurisdiction, 
so  New  Haven  had  been  asked  to  join. 

While  New  Haven  was  eligible  to  membership,  the  neighboring 
towns  were  not.  In  1639-40  Rev.  Peter  Pruden  had  led  his  group  to 
a  location  ten  miles  to  the  west  and  organized  a  town  they  named 
Milford.  In  May  of  1639  the  Rev.  Henry  Whitfield,  a  friend  of 
Thomas  Hooker,  had  sailed  from  England  for  New  Haven  with  some 
of  his  parishioners.  They  had  picked  a  site  to  the  east,  and  had  begun  a 
plantation  called  Guilford.  While  their  government  was  patterned  on 
that  of  New  Haven,  Guilford,  like  Milford,  was  an  independent 
town.  Now,  in  1643,  with  the  United  Colonies  more  or  less  control¬ 
ling  affairs  in  New  England,  Milford  and  Guilford  found  themselves 
completely  isolated.  As  independent  plantations  they  were  ineligible 
to  membership  in  the  confederation;  as  outsiders  their  position  was 
precarious.  For  their  own  protection  they  were  compelled  to  combine 
with  some  jurisdiction,  and  both  elected  to  join  New  Haven.  The 
next  year  New  Haven  sold  some  land  to  a  group  from  Wethersfield 
with  the  proviso  that  they  come  into  New  Haven’s  jurisdiction.  This 
additional  plantation  was  named  Branford. 

Prior  to  1643  the  meetings  of  the  New  Haven  General  Court  were 
little  more  than  town  meetings,  except  that  at  some  sessions  Stamford 
was  represented.  But  now  that  several  dependent  towns  were 
involved,  it  was  found  that  a  colonial  government  required  something 
more  in  the  way  of  a  constitution.  Some  years  later,  when  their  laws 
were  printed  for  distribution  to  the  various  towns,  they  explained  and 
justified  their  position.  Acknowledging  that  “the  Supreme  power  of 
making  Lawes,  and  of  repealing  them,  belongs  to  God  onely,”  and 
that  the  “Lawes  for  holinesse,  and  Righteousnesse,  are  already  made, 

and  given  us  in  the  Scriptures . and  may  not  be  altered  by  humane 

power  or  authority,”  they  asserted  that  “Civil  Rulers  and  Courts, 
and  this  Generali  Court  in  particular . . .  are  the  Ministers  of  God  . . . 
and  have  the  power  to  declare,  publish  and  establish,  for  the  planta- 
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tions  within  their  jurisdictions,  the  Lawes  he  hath  made,  and  to  make, 
and  repeale  Orders  for  smaller  matters,  not  particularly  determined 
in  Scripture  . .  .  and  require  due  execution  of  them.” 

In  the  new  Colonial  government  of  1643  the  franchise  was  still 
limited  to  church  members.  The  voters  at  large  elected  a  Governor, 
Magistrates,  and  other  officers.  Each  town  elected  two  Deputies  to 
the  General  Court.  Each  town  had  a  Plantation  Court  for  minor 
causes.  Capital  and  major  causes  were  heard  by  a  Court  of  Magistrates. 
From  1643  on,  New  Haven  township  and  New  Haven  Colony  were 
two  distinct  organizations,  with  distinct  governments. 

From  1644  to  the  end,  New  Haven  Colony  consisted  only  of  those 
same  six  towns:  New  Haven,  Milford,  Guilford,  Branford,  Southold 
and  Stamford.  Settlers  spread  out  to  some  extent  but  the  only  addi¬ 
tional  villages  were  maintained  as  dependencies  —  Hashomamock 
near  Southold,  and  Derby  above  Milford.  Greenwich,  after  it  was 
transferred  back  from  Dutch  jurisdiction  in  1650,  became  part  of 
Stamford. 

Eaton  and  the  other  leaders  at  New  Haven  had  dreams  of  an  empire 
of  trade  along  the  shore  of  the  Sound,  on  Long  Island,  and  extending 
as  far  as  Delaware  Bay  “where  New  England  ends.”  But  it  was  not  to 
be.  They  were  hemmed  in  by  Saybrook  on  the  east,  the  Dutch  on  the 
west.  Connecticut’s  Fairfield,  Stratford  and  Norwalk  cut  a  wide 
wedge  between  Alilford  and  Stamford.  Southampton,  East  Hampton 
and  Huntington,  on  Long  Island,  which  New  Haven  hoped  to 
acquire,  put  themselves  under  Connecticut.  Attempts  to  establish 
trading  posts  on  the  Delaware  led  only  to  trouble  with  the  Dutch  and 
the  Swedes  who  were  already  there,  and  had  to  be  abandoned. 

There  were  other  disasters.  One  of  the  worst  of  these  was  the  loss 
of  their  first  large  ship.  Even  her  name  is  lost,  and  she  is  known  to 
history  simply  as  the  Phantom  Ship.  Determined  to  inaugurate  a 
trade  with  England,  Eaton  and  others  promoted  the  building  of  a 
ship  suitable  for  the  purpose.  In  December  of  1 645  it  was  loaded  with 
a  rich  cargo  of  beaver  and  other  commodities.  On  board  was  the 
manuscript  of  a  book  Davenport  planned  to  have  printed  in  London. 
The  passenger  list  included  Francis  Brewster  and  Thomas  Gregson, 
the  latter  bound  for  London  to  seek  a  charter  from  Parliament.  In 
January  the  ship  was  worked  out  through  the  ice-bound  harbor  and 
sailed  for  England.  Two  years  later,  according  to  one  of  the  many 
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versions,  the  people  of  New  Haven  saw  their  great  ship,  all  sails  set, 
in  the  sky  above  the  meeting  house.  On  deck  was  a  lone  figure  with 
drawn  sword  pointing  at  the  sea.  Then  in  a  cloud  of  smoke  the 
Phantom  Ship  vanished. 

Many  of  the  settlers  had  been  men  of  wealth,  but  the  expenses  of 
creating  a  town,  losses  in  the  Delaware  venture,  in  the  Phantom  Ship, 
and  in  an  iron  works  near  East  Haven  —  all  these  things  caused  a 
severe  drain  on  their  resources.  Moreover,  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  lived  by  the  soil.  The  merchants  may  have  dreamed  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  empire,  but  in  the  last  analysis  New  Haven  Colony’s  towns 
were  agricultural,  not  commercial  communities.  In  the  years  to 
come  New  England  was  to  gain  fortunes  by  trade  around  the  Seven 
Seas,  but  New  Haven  Colony  did  not  survive  long  enough  to  share  in 
that  magnificent  era. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  was  the  grant  of  Connecticut’s  charter 
in  1662.  This  charter,  obtained  through  the  diplomatic  efforts  of 
John  Winthrop,  Jr.,  as  emissary  of  the  Three  River  Towns,  granted 
Connecticut  a  territory  that  clearly  included  all  of  New  Haven 
Colony.  Almost  immediately  Hartford  approached  New  Haven  with 
a  demand  that  the  Colony  submit  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut. 
The  arguments  that  followed  were  always  polite  but  at  times  bitter. 
Letters  were  exchanged;  committees  met;  an  appeal  was  taken  to 
United  Colonies;  but  Connecticut  stood  firm.  New  Haven  argued 
that  neither  Winthrop  nor  the  King  had  intended  a  charter  that 
would  deprive  New  Haven  Colony  of  its  independent  status.  Hart¬ 
ford  answered  that  once  the  charter  had  passed  the  seals  it  meant 
what  it  said.  Whatever  Winthrop  may  have  later  told  New  Haven, 
his  instructions  when  he  went  to  London  in  1661  were  plain  enough. 
He  was  told  to  seek  a  patent  for  the  territory  extending  from  Ply¬ 
mouth’s  boundaries  to  Delaware  Bay.  Neither  in  Winthrop’s  instruc¬ 
tions  nor  in  his  petition  to  the  Crown  was  there  any  mention  of  New 
Haven  Colony.  One  cannot  escape  the  suspicion,  if  not  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  Connecticut  from  the  start  planned  to  absorb  New  Haven. 
It  is  possible  that  Winthrop  sensed  this  as  early  as  1657.  The  year 
before,  he  had  taken  a  house  in  New  Haven  township.  In  all  prob¬ 
ability  he  would  have  been  the  next  Governor  of  the  Colony,  but  in 
1657  he  was  offered  the  governorship  of  Connecticut,  and  he  moved 
to  Hartford. 
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For  two  years  the  charter  arguments  went  on,  but  New  Haven 
was  doomed.  Even  in  the  1650s  some  of  her  satellite  towns  were 
showing  a  spirit  of  unrest  under  the  restraints  of  the  parent  govern¬ 
ment.  The  rigid  limitation  on  the  right  to  vote,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
New  Haven  leaders  to  consent  to  even  the  slightest  liberalization  of 
the  system,  alienated  many  citizens.  More  and  more  they  began  to 
look  with  envy  on  the  broader  privileges  of  Connecticut.  Now  the 
way  was  open  to  them  to  attain  those  privileges. 

Within  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks  a  majority  at  Southold  voted  to 
withdraw  and  join  Connecticut.  A  large  part  of  Guilford  soon  fol¬ 
lowed.  By  the  end  of  1662  Stamford  (with  Greenwich)  had  gone 
over  bodily.  Milford  departed  in  1664.  Only  Branford  and  New 
Haven  itself  remained  loyal  to  the  end. 

The  deciding  factors  were  undoubtedly  the  Duke  of  York’s 
patent  and  the  arrival  of  the  royal  commission  instructed  to  capture 
New  Netherland,  and  investigate  the  Puritan  colonies  of  New 
England.  Massachusetts  sent  word  to  Hartford  and  New  Haven  to 
settle  their  dispute.  Unless  the  colonies  put  up  a  united  front  there 
was  grave  danger  that  all  of  New  Haven  and  half  of  Connecticut 
would  be  taken  over  by  the  new  Colony  of  New  York.  The  last  thing 
New  Haven  wanted  was  to  be  under  “a  Royalist,  a  Romanist  and  a 
Stuart.”  As  between  the  Hartford  Government  and  the  Duke  of 
York’s  private  colony,  New  Haven  much  preferred  Hartford. 

At  a  General  Court  held  on  December  13,  1664,  attended  by  “the 
freemen  of  New  Haven,  Guilford,  Branford,  and  part  of  Milford, 
and  as  many  of  the  Inhabitants  as  was  pleased  to  come,”  it  was  voted 
that  if  by  the  act  of  the  King’s  commissioners  “it  shall  appeare  to  our 
committee  that  we  are  by  his  majesties  authority  now  put  under 
Connecticut  Pattentt,  wee  shall  submit,  as  from  a  necessity  brought 
upon  us.  . . .”  Meantime,  on  November  30th,  the  commissioners  had 
decided  that  Connecticut’s  southern  boundary  was  the  sea,  and  that 
all  the  plantations  east  of  a  line  NNW  from  Mamaroneck  creek 
were  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut.  The  final  entry  in 
the  records  of  New  Haven  Colony  is  dated  January  5,  1664/ 5.  It  is  a 
copy  of  a  return  of  the  committee,  stating  that  having  now  seen  a 
copy  of  the  commissioners’  decision,  “wee  doe  declare  submission.” 
New  Haven  Colony  was  no  more. 

Although  New  Haven  suggested  that  committees  meet  to  arrange 
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terms  of  union,  Connecticut  appointed  no  such  committee.  It  simply 
took  over  the  New  Haven  towns.  In  August  1665  the  laws  of 
Connecticut  were  read  at  a  public  meeting  in  New  Haven.  In  an  act 
of  indemnity,  the  General  Court  decreed  that  all  former  acts  of  New 
Haven  Colony  “are  buryed  in  perpetuall  oblivion.” 

Once  union  was  an  accomplished  fact,  it  is  probable  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  New  Haven  Colony  were  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  change  in  government.  In  1665  deputies  from  New  Haven 
attended  the  General  Court  at  Hartford.  William  Leete,  last 
Governor  of  New  Haven,  was  soon  to  be  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
Of  the  old  leaders  of  New  Haven  Colony,  John  Davenport  and 
Abraham  Pierson  alone  refused  to  accept  the  situation.  Pierson  led 
his  Branford  congregation  to  a  new  plantation  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  Davenport  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston. 
Davenport’s  last  years  were  both  bitter  and  tragic  —  bitter  because 
of  his  disappointment  over  the  end  of  New  Haven  Colony;  tragic 
because  his  removal  to  the  Boston  church  had  been  accompanied  by 
a  scandal  involving  a  member  of  his  family.  Only  a  few  months  after 
taking  over  his  duties  in  Boston,  Davenport  died. 

In  marble,  over  the  east  entrance  to  the  Capitol  at  Hartford,  John 
Davenport  may  be  seen  preaching  that  first  sermon  under  the  great 
oak  at  Quinnipiac.  On  the  north  front,  Theophilus  Eaton  stands  in 
stone.  New  Haven  Colony  has  not  been  forgotten.  Nor  was  the 
Davenport  name  lost  to  Connecticut.  In  Boston  in  1669  was  born 
another  John  Davenport  —  a  grandson.  For  nearly  forty  years  he 
would  be  the  minister  at  Stamford. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  date  of  the  charter,  Connecticut 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  and  independent  colony.  In  1685  JamesII 
became  king  of  England,  and  almost  immediately  Governor  Treat 
was  informed  that  “His  majesty  intends  to  bring  all  New  England 
under  one  government;  and  nothing  is  now  remaining  on  your  part 
but  to  think  of  an  humble  submission  and  a  dutiful  resignation  of  your 
charter.  .  .”  In  December,  1686,  Sir  Edmund  Andros  arrived  at  Bos¬ 
ton  as  Governor  of  the  Dominion  of  New  England.  Again  demand 
was  made  for  surrender  of  the  charter,  and  again  Connecticut 
appealed  to  London.  But  late  in  October,  1687,  Andros,  his  patience 
exhausted,  appeared  at  Hartford  with  a  body  of  troops.  As  a  token  of 
surrender,  the  metal  stamp  used  for  making  the  Connecticut  seal  was 
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handed  to  Andros,  while  the  Secretary  of  State  recorded  that  Con¬ 
necticut  had  been,  by  His  Majesty,  annexed  to  Massachusetts  and 
the  other  New  England  colonies.  He  closed  his  minute  book  with 
the  word  “Finis”. 

All  that  remained  was  the  formal  surrender  of  the  charter  itself. 
For  this,  a  second  meeting  was  planned  for  the  next  evening.  It  proved 
to  be  an  evening  not  of  surrender,  but  of  drama.  At  the  head  of  the 
table  sat  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  New  England.  On  the 
table,  between  two  candle  sticks,  lay  the  charter  in  its  box.  Suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  an  argument,  the  lights  went  out.  The  candles  were 
quickly  re-lighted,  but  history  was  made  in  those  few  seconds  of 
darkness.  When  the  lights  came  up  it  was  discovered  that  the  box  was 
empty  —  the  charter  was  gone. 

Who  took  it,  where  it  went,  where  it  remained  for  over  a  century, 
are  questions  still  argued  by  historians,  but  Connecticut  people 
will  always  believe  that,  for  one  night  at  least,  the  charter  was  hidden 
in  an  old  oak.  Tradition  or  fact,  the  Charter  Oak  is  part  of  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  historical  heritage.  Actually  there  were  duplicate  charters.  One 
of  them  —  and  perhaps  it  will  never  be  known  which  one  —  is  now  in 
the  State  Library  at  Hartford,  framed  in  wood  from  the  Charter  Oak. 

Temporarily,  however,  the  midnight  adventures  of  the  charter 
went  for  naught.  Andros  abolished  the  Connecticut  government 
and  controlled  its  affairs  from  Boston,  the  capital  of  his  Dominion  of 
New  England.  It  took  a  revolution  in  England  to  erase  that  “Finis” 
from  Connecticut’s  minute  book.  The  English  people  had  no  love  for 
James  II,  and  in  1689  they  sent  for  William  of  Orange,  the  king’s 
son-in-law.  William  drove  James  into  exile  and  became  king.  As 
soon  as  the  news  reached  Boston,  Andros  was  cast  into  jail,  while  in 
Hartford  the  citizens  voted  to  restore  the  old  Connecticut  govern¬ 
ment.  In  1690  and  again  in  1693  the  Attorney  General  in  London 
rendered  his  opinion  that  since  there  was  no  record  that  the  charter 
had  ever  been  surrendered  or  vacated,  “the  same  remained  good  and 
valid  at  law”.  This  was  confirmed  by  King  William  in  1694,  and 
Connecticut  was  again  Connecticut. 

STAMFORD 

Puritanism  being  itself  born  of  dissent,  its  logical  result,  at  least 
potentially,  was  more  dissension.  Throughout  much  of  the  history  of 
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New  England  one  can  trace  a  pattern.  A  plantation  would  be  organ¬ 
ized,  its  church  established.  Presently  signs  of  dissatisfaction  would 
appear.  Then  the  dissident  group,  often  centered  around  the  person¬ 
ality  of  a  minister,  would  break  off  and  start  a  new  plantation  of  their 
own.  As  Wethersfield  had  broken  off  from  Watertown,  so  Stamford 
broke  off  from  Wethersfield. 

The  trouble  at  Wethersfield  began  almost  before  there  was  a 
Wethersfield.  Oldham’s  Nine  Adventurers  of  1634  were  soon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  larger  group  from  Watertown.  Unlike  Windsor  and 
Hartford,  the  Wethersfield  people  did  not  bring  a  church  organiza¬ 
tion  from  Massachusetts  and  there  was  apparently  no  formal  church 
until  1636  or  1637.  Three  ministers,  including  the  Rev.  Richard 
Denton,  had  arrived  in  1638,  but  because  of  the  lack  of  records  it  is 
not  certain  whether  any  one  of  them  was  chosen  as  the  regular  min¬ 
ister  at  that  time. 

The  cause  of  the  trouble  is  also  lost  in  obscurity,  but  back  in 
Boston  John  Winthrop  the  elder,  that  indefatigable  journalist,  noted 
that  there  was  disagreement  on  the  river.  In  1639  there  were, 
according  to  Winthrop,  only  seven  members  of  the  Wethersfield 
church.  They  were  divided  into  two  factions,  4  against  3.  The 
majority  included  Denton,  Andrew  Ward,  Robert  Coe  and  Jonas 
Weed.  Whatever  the  trouble  was,  it  must  have  been  deemed  serious. 
The  parent  church  at  Watertown  sent  a  committee  to  try  to  solve 
the  problem.  So  did  the  Hartford  government.  Up  from  Quinnipiac 
came  John  Davenport  to  add  his  counsel.  All  of  them  failed  to  effect 
a  reconciliation,  and  it  was  recognized  that  one  faction  or  the  other 
must  go.  An  agreement  was  finally  reached  under  which  a  majority  of 
the  church  members  but  a  minority  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  leave 
Wethersfield,  taking  with  them  the  church  organization.  The  next 
question  was  where  to  go.  The  answer  was  provided  by  John 
Davenport. 

Just  as  Roger  Ludlow  had  purchased  the  Norwalk  tract  as  a  buffer 
state,  so  had  Quinnipiac  acquired  land  towards  the  Dutch  holdings. 
This  was  Rippowams  or  Toquams  west  of  Norwalk.  In  1 642  the  New 
Haven  General  Court  would  name  it  Stamford.  Anxious  for  settlers 
in  this  new  area,  and  anxious  to  aid  the  Wethersfield  people,  Daven¬ 
port  suggested  Rippowams  as  the  site  for  their  plantation.  In  the 
autumn  of  1640  this  offer  was  confirmed  at  New  Haven.  The  Court 
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entered  into  an  agreement  with  Ward  and  Coe  by  which  Rippowams 
was  sold  to  them  for  the  price  paid,  fixed  at  ^33,  and  the  settlers 
agreed  to  accept  the  New  Haven  system  and  put  themselves  under 
the  New  Haven  government. 

Back  in  Wethersfield  twenty  men  bound  themselves  to  go  to 
Rippowams  by  the  middle  of  May.  A  little  later  ten  more  names  were 
added.  The  purchase  price  was  translated  into  100  bushels  of  corn, 
and  the  thirty  planters  were  assessed  varying  fractions  of  the  total,  to 
be  paid  when  the  corn  had  been  raised.  There  have  been  whispers 
that  Stamford  still  owes  New  Haven  some  of  that  corn. 

Twenty  nine  men  came  to  Rippowams  that  summer  of  1641  and 
were  immediately  allotted  lands.  Presumably  some  of  them  brought 
their  families.  By  the  end  of  1 642  the  list  of  inhabitants  included  fifty 
nine  family  names. 

In  October,  1641,  the  planters  were  summoned  to  a  sort  of  town 
meeting.  There  they  elected  two  Deputies  to  the  General  Court  at 
New  Haven,  and  five  men  to  constitute  a  provisional  governing 
body.  New  Haven  appointed  one  of  them  as  constable  to  represent 
the  parent  government.  Apparently  this  somewhat  make-shift 
arrangement  was  used  for  about  two  years.  The  General  Court 
would  sometimes  sit  as  it  had  before,  that  is,  as  a  town  government 
for  New  Haven.  If  the  Stamford  delegates  were  present,  the  session 
was  recorded  as  “for  the  jurisdiction.”  After  the  New  Haven  colonial 
government  was  adopted  in  1643  Stamford  was  given  a  Magistrate 
and  a  plantation  court. 

Stamford  never  took  kindly  to  the  jurisdiction  of  New  Haven. 
Richard  Denton  was  one  of  those  who  objected  seriously  to  the  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  franchise,  and  the  rigid,  autocratic  system  by  which 
they  were  ruled.  He  departed  for  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  then 
under  Dutch  jurisdiction,  taking  with  him  many  of  the  original 
settlers  from  Wethersfield.  By  1653  disloyalty  to  New  Haven  was 
almost  open  rebellion.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  who  found  “no 
justice  in  New  Haven  tyranny”  were  tried  for  sedition  and  convicted. 
In  1662,  therefore,  when  Connecticut’s  claim  to  the  Stamford  terri¬ 
tory  under  her  charter  offered  an  opportunity  for  change,  Stamford 
was  more  than  willing  to  break  away  from  New  Haven.  The  minutes 
of  the  Connecticut  General  Court  for  October  9,  1662,  contain  an 
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entry  to  the  effect  that  the  Court  accepts  the  plantations  at  Stamford 
and  Greenwich.  Thereafter  Stamford  was  part  of  Connecticut. 

In  Stamford,  as  well  as  in  Norwalk,  the  settlers  spread  out  to  the 
north,  and  in  May  of  1731  some  of  these  Stamford  people  joined  with 
their  neighbors  across  the  line  in  Norwalk  in  a  petition  to  the  General 
Assembly  for  a  new  church  society.  Thus,  out  of  Norwalk  and 
Stamford,  came  Canaan  Parish.  When,  in  1801,  the  Parish  sought 
incorporation  as  a  township,  the  name  could  not  be  Canaan.  Up  in  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  State  was  another  Canaan,  settled  later  but 
incorporated  earlier.  So  the  new  Canaan  was  named  New  Canaan. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  the  ancestry  of  New  Canaan.  The 
genealogical  history  of  New  Canaan’s  people  would  fill  many  vol¬ 
umes.  They  or  their  ancestors  came  from  many  places,  many  coun¬ 
tries.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  parallel  between  the  town  and  its  people. 
Many  of  New  Canaan’s  families  are  descended  from  the  founders  of 
Norwalk  and  Stamford.  Ancestors  of  our  people  can  be  found 
among  the  Dorchester  settlers  of  Windsor,  and  Stiles’  hapless  work¬ 
men  who  were  driven  off  the  great  meadow  with  unbeseeming 
words;  among  Hooker’s  flock  that  marched  overland  to  Hartford 
through  the  wilderness;  among  the  Nine  Adventurers  who  first 
planted  Wethersfield;  among  those  who  came  to  Quinnipiac  on  the 
Hector ,  to  found  New  Haven  Colony.  And  there  are  in  the  New 
Canaan  of  today  descendants  of  Roger  Ludlow  and  others  of  those 
pioneers  who  came  to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  the  Mary  and  John. 


JELLIFF’S  MIFF  —  A  mill  operated  continuously  at  this  site  on  the  Noroton  River 
(just  north  of  the  iMerritt  Parkway)  from  about  1709  until  destroyed  by  fire  in  1949. 


HISTORY  OF  CANAAN  PARISH 

From  Founding  to  1801 

By  Charlotte  Chase  Fairley 

This  thorough  and  detailed  history  was  written  by  Charlotte  Chase  Fairley 
(Mrs.  Samuel  C.)  in  two  sections.  The  first,  covering  the  period  to  1801, 
won  a  prize  offered  by  the  newly  launched  “ New  Canaan  Gazette ”  and 
was  published  in  seven  weekly  installments  from  December  12, 19s2'  The 
second  was  widtten  in  response  to  general  interest  and  appeared  in  the 
same  paper  in  thirty -one  installments  from  September  16, 1933.  Until  now 
it  has  been  available  only  in  scrap-book  form  in  the  Society's  library. 
It  is  here  reprinted  by  permission  of  John  McLane  Clark,  former  editor 
of  the  “ Gazette ”  (now  editor  of  the  “Eagle”  of  Claremont,  N.H.)  and  of 
Mrs.  Fairley,  who  now  lives  at  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  and  is  ait  honorary 
member  of  The  New  Canaan  Historical  Society. 

IF  a  Connecticut  Yankee  of  today  like  Mark  Twain’s  hero  could 
fall  asleep  on  our  village  green  at  the  foot  of  the  Celtic  cross,  and 
sleep  while  time  slipped  backwards,  but  for  only  two  centuries  instead 
of  thirteen,  he  would  awaken  to  a  scene  far  different  from  that  upon 
which  he  had  closed  his  eyes.  He  would  find  himself  at  the  foot  of 
a  thickly  wooded  hillside,  with  the  sights  and  sounds  of  a  virgin  forest 
all  about  him.  He  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  herd  of  deer  browsing 
along  the  glade,  or  be  startled  at  the  sight  of  a  bear  lumbering  up  the 
hill,  or  a  wildcat  creeping  through  the  underbrush.  Possibly  a  bronze 
form  with  bow  in  hand  would  come  into  view,  silent  as  a  shadow, 
skulking  in  pursuit. 

For  when  the  eighteenth  century  began,  these  wooded  hills  and 
valleys  were  still  the  home  of  Indians  and  wild  beasts  alone,  although 
on  papei  they  had  belonged  to  the  white  man  for  some  fifty  years. 
The  legal  owners  of  these  wild  tracts  had  probably  not  yet  settled 
nearer  than  “Norruck”  or  “Rippowam”  (Stamford).  The  very  first 
house  in  Connecticut,  built  in  Windsor  only  twelve  years  after  the 
Pilgrims  landed  in  Plymouth,  had  weathered  a  hundred  years  before 
our  Canaan  Parish  was  born.  This  settlement  at  Windsor,  together 
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with  Wethersfield  and  Hartford,  had  convened  all  their  “free  plant¬ 
ers”  at  Hartford  in  1639  to  form  the  Commonwealth  of  Connecticut. 
Four  years  later  this  new  colony  united  with  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Plymouth  and  New  Hampshire  in  a  confederacy  sorely  needed  for 
mutual  protection  in  the  troubled  times  to  follow. 

In  the  company  that  came  from  Hartford  was  a  certain  Roger 
Ludlow  who  had  been  a  noted  magistrate  at  home  in  England  before 
he  came  to  the  new  world  in  1630,  settled  at  Dorchester,  and  became 
lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He  was  now  made 
deputy-governor  of  the  new  colony  of  Connecticut,  and  to  him  was 
assigned  the  task  of  collecting  and  revising  a  body  of  laws  for  the 
colony.  This  public  work  and  the  business  of  sustaining  life  in  a  new 
country  evidently  did  not  absorb  all  his  energies,  for  we  hear  that 
in  February  of  the  next  year,  1 640,  he  purchased  from  the  “Norruck” 
Indians  what  is  now  the  eastern  part  of  Norwalk,  the  land  between 
the  Norwalk  and  Saugatuck  (“Soakatuck”)  Rivers.  For  lack  of  better 
surveying,  the  extent  of  the  purchase  inland  is  described  as  being 
“from  the  sea,  a  day’s  walk  into  the  country.”  It  is  interesting  to  find 
among  the  Indians  who  appended  their  mark  to  this  deed  such  familiar 
names  as  Tokeneke,  and  “Mahackemo,”  (perhaps  another  spelling 
of  “Wackemene,”  descendant  of  Chief  Ponus.)  Two  months  later, 
what  is  now  the  west  side  of  Norwalk  was  conveyed  by  deed  to  a 
certain  Captain  Patrick,  the  “extent  up  in  the  country”  being  again 
“as  far  as  an  Indian  can  go  in  a  day  from  sun  rising  to  sun  setting.” 
It  was  several  years  after  this  before  Norwalk  was  permanently 
settled.  Then  in  1651  we  find  a  third  deed  of  land  within  the  limits 
of  Norwalk  given  by  the  Indians  to  Richard  Web  and  thirteen  other 
planters  of  that  settlement.  This  tract,  farther  west  than  the  second, 
reached  from  the  Norwalk  River  to  the  Rowalton,  or  Five  Mile  River, 
and  again  a  day’s  walk  toward  the  north,  thus  covering  the  eastern 
part  of  Canaan  Parish.  The  price  paid  for  this  land  is  given  as  “30 
fathom  of  wampum,  10  kettles,  15  coates,  10  payr  of  stockings,  10 
knives,  10  hookes,  20  pipes,  10  muckes,  10  needles.” 


RIPPOWAM  BOUGHT  IN  1640 

Meanwhile,  in  1 640,  the  same  year  in  which  Roger  Ludlow  was 
coming  south  from  Hartford  to  acquire  shore  land  from  the  Indians, 
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the  New  Haven  Colony  sent  an  agent  to  buy  the  land  called  Rippo- 
wam.  The  name  was  changed  to  Stamford  in  1642.  The  first  six  deeds 
are  signed  by  the  curious  mark  of  Ponus,  sagamore  of  Toquams,  and 
Wascussue,  sagamore  of  Shippan.  Another  deed,  fifteen  years  after 
the  first  purchase,  has  the  signatures  of  Chief  Ponus  and  his  eldest  son, 
Onox.  (Another  son  was  Owenoke,  a  name  well  known  to  us.)  By 
these  documents  the  Indians  deeded  “all  their  land  from  the  town 
plot  of  Stamford,  north  about  sixteen  miles”  in  a  strip  about  eight 
miles  wide. 

Thus  Norwalk  and  Stamford  were  contiguous,  for  Middlesex,  now 
Darien,  was  included  in  Stamford,  and  the  Five  Mile  River  formed 
a  portion  of  the  boundary  between  the  two. 

So  we  shall  have  to  think  of  our  Connecticut  Yankee  as  awakening 
in  1700  upon  ground  which,  in  spite  of  its  virgin  forest,  had,  half 
a  century  before,  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  white  man.  Nothing 
within  range  of  his  vision  or  his  imagination  would  suggest  the  new 
owners,  or  the  transformation  to  come.  Even  the  meeting  house  which 
was  to  stand  near  him  on  the  hillside  would  not  be  built  for  another 
generation. 

But  already  the  land  acquired  for  the  colonies  by  Richard  Web 
and  his  companions  was  being  parceled  out  to  individual  owners.  At 
first  land  was  given  to  soldiers  in  recognition  of  their  services  in  the 
Indian  wars.  Later,  there  were  granted  annually  to  residents  certain 
tracts  from  undivided  town  land  according  to  rates  or  estates,  and  at 
the  yearly  town  meetings,  surveyors  were  appointed  to  lay  out  the 
land  and  convey  the  grants.  An  early  grant  to  a  soldier  was  made  in 
May,  1681,  when  the  plantation  of  Norwalk  gave  to  Samuel  Keeler 
“with  respect  to  his  services,  as  he  was  a  souldier  in  the  Indian  warr, 
one  parcel  of  land  lying  upon  Clapboard  Hill,  so  called,  containing 
twelve  acres,  more  or  less.”  We  are  told  that  Samuel  had  been  in 
the  direful  Swamp  Fight  of  1676. 

WHITE  OAK  SHADE  SETTLED 

Other  Norwalk  settlers  owned  land  in  White  Oak  Shade,  but  never 
settled  on  it  themselves,  leaving  their  sons  to  do  this  pioneer  work. 
Thus  at  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas  Hanford,  first  minister 
of  Norwalk,  in  the  distribution  of  his  estate,  there  was  given  to  his 
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son,  Elnathan,  30^  acres  at  White  Oak  Shade,  worth  seven  pounds, 
thirteen  shillings.  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of  land  in  that  part 
of  Canaan  Parish.  Another  resident  of  Norwalk,  Thomas  Seymour 
by  name,  had  probably  received  grants  of  land  on  which  his  son 
settled  in  White  Oak  Shade  very  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Thomas  Seymour  had  married  Hannah  Marvin,  and  her  father,  Mat¬ 
thew  Marvin,  also  of  Norwalk,  and  one  of  the  first  proprietors  of  land 
in  Canaan  Parish,  gave  his  name  to  Marvin’s  Ridge. 

These  soldiers  and  others  who  received  grants  of  land,  being 
allowed  some  choice  of  location,  often  chose  land  adjacent  to  a  grant 
already  received,  and  consequently  there  were  some  very  large  tracts 
on  the  ridges  belonging  to  single  owners. 

The  Haynes  family  early  acquired  many  acres  to  the  north  and 
west.  John  Haines,  Esq.,  was  governor  of  the  Connecticut  Colony 
when  Roger  Ludlow,  deputy  governor,  was  buying  land  in  this 
vicinity.  It  may  well  be  that  the  governor  also  bought  directly  from 
the  Indians.  It  is  thought  that  Haynes  Ridge  with  its  great  acreage 
was  originally  acquired  by  a  single  individual.  It  was  particularly 
desirable  land,  having  probably  been  partially  cleared  and  “brought 
under”  by  the  Indians,  who  used  to  burn  the  lands  over  about  once 
a  year  to  plant  their  corn  and  beans.  We  know  that  a  later  Mr.  Haynes 
was  allotted  by  the  “Norwalk  Company”  ninety-three  acres  of  terri¬ 
tory  in  1705.  The  highway  through  the  Haynes  land  had  been  in  use 
previous  to  1729,  as  we  learn  from  the  Norwalk  record  that  it  was 
“more  amply  performed”  —  that  is,  more  definitely  recorded  —  by  a 
committee  of  the  Norwalk  proprietors  in  that  year.  The  road  thus 
planned  and  laid  out  along  Haynes  Ridge  is  the  present  Oenoke 
Avenue.  Other  proprietors  and  their  sons,  besides  the  Haynes  family, 
owned  many  hundred  acres  long  before  the  first  settlement. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  just  where  this  first  settlement  was  made,  as 
there  were  probably  small  cabins  built  merely  for  temporary  use. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  very  first  cabin  was  built  on  the  land 
later  occupied  by  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell,  which  was 
later  the  home  of  the  next  minister,  the  Rev.  William  Bonney.  This 
house  now  forms  part  of  the  building  known  as  the  Holmewood  Inn. 
As  to  the  first  real  dwelling  or  “mansion  house,”  we  can  come  much 
nearer  to  actual  knowledge. 
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FIRST  HOUSES  BUILT 

A  tradition  assigns  the  place  of  honor  to  the  old  Davenport  house 
on  Davenport  Ridge.  This  section,  although  now  belonging  to  Stam¬ 
ford,  was  once  a  part  of  Canaan  Parish.  It  is  said  that  Farmer  John 
Davenport,  also  a  carpenter,  built  his  dwelling-house  before  his 
marriage  in  1722.  Or  his  father,  the  Rev.  J.  Davenport,  of  Stamford, 
may  have  built  the  homestead,  as  the  custom  was,  for  the  reception 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom.  One  historian,  writing  about  fifty  years 
ago,  says  that  since  1705  “six  generations  of  Davenports  have  owned 

this  native  seat _ Mr.  A.  B.  Davenport  took  down  the  old  house  and 

built  the  fine  residence  he  now  occupies  on  the  identical  site.” 

White  Oak  Shade  also  has  its  traditional  claim  to  the  first  house. 
Theophilus  Hanford,  the  eldest  of  five  sons  of  Thomas  Hanford,  had 
inherited  from  his  father,  first  minister  of  Norwalk,  a  tract  of  land  in 
White  Oak  Shade.  It  is  said  that  Theophilus  came  to  that  vicinity 
very  early  and  built  the  first  house  within  the  bounds  of  the  Parish, 
for  many  years  the  first  house  on  the  road  below  the  Methodist 
Church. 

But  the  claims  of  the  Davenports  and  Hanfords  in  this  regard  are 
matters  of  tradition  only.  The  first  “mansion  house”  authenticated 
by  deed  and  record  was  the  dwelling  built  by  “John  Benedict,  Jr., 
2nd”  of  Norwalk  in  1724-26,  and  conveyed  to  his  son,  John  Benedict 
3rd.  This  is  the  house  on  Carter  Street,  Clapboard  Hill,  now  owned 
by  Miss  Mabel  Thatcher,  the  typical  dwelling  house  of  that  period 
throughout  New  England. 

SOCIAL  CUSTOMS 

In  those  days  of  purposeful  living,  a  young  man  upon  reaching  his 
majority  was  made  a  freeman  and  given  a  fifty  pound  right  in  com¬ 
monage.  Also  he  was  expected  to  look  about  him  for  a  wife,  and  to 
found  a  home  and  family.  Then  upon  his  wedding,  he  often  received 
a  further  present  of  land  or  a  home  from  his  father,  if  the  latter  was 
a  man  of  property.  Thus  in  1722,  Ebenezer  Carter,  of  whose  thrilling 
youth  we  shall  hear  later,  received  from  his  father,  Samuel,  the 
princely  wedding  gift  of  1 5  2  acres  in  separate  tracts  on  upper  Clap- 
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board  Hills,  on  the  west  side  of  Carter  Street.  The  elder  Carter 
reserved  a  home  site  on  the  east  side  for  himself. 

Young  Ebenezer  did  not  come  directly,  and  two  years  later  sold 
eight  and  one-half  acres  of  his  holdings  to  John  Benedict  2nd.,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  built  thereon  the  “first  house”  for  his  son,  and  deeded 
the  property  to  him  in  1746.  This  John  Benedict  3rd  had  married 
Dinah  Bouton,  of  Norwalk.  We  have  a  picture  of  the  young  husband 
and  wife  setting  bravely  out  to  live  in  “the  woods”  of  Clapboard 
Hills,  Dinah  seated  on  a  pillion  behind  John,  on  “their  sturdy  and 
able  steed.”  This  must  have  been  at  least  two  years  previous  to  the 
signing  of  the  deed,  as  their  second  son,  a  fourth  John  Benedict,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  male  child  born  in  the  parish,  and  the  date  is 
given  as  September  11,  1724.  This  John  Benedict  4th,  moved  to 
Walton,  N.  Y.,  in  1803,  where  he  died  three  years  later,  aged  82.  The 
first  house,  the  first  son,  —  surely  the  name  of  John  Benedict  is  closely 
linked  to  the  beginnings  of  Canaan  Parish. 

John  and  Dinah  had  heard  of  Clapboard  Hills  all  their  lives  as  a 
piece  of  woods  rich  in  fine  white  oak,  which,  we  are  told,  “is  called 
Laith  Oak,  and  from  which  the  clapboards  were  riven  and  shaved 
upon  a  wooden  horse  with  a  drawing  knife  used  by  hand.”  These 
clapboards  were  at  that  time  common  material  for  covering  the  sides 
of  all  buildings.  The  same  tree  gave  its  name  to  White  Oak  Shade, 
where  there  were  some  specimens  as  large  as  twelve  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  monarchs  of  the  forest  like  that  beautiful  white  oak  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bird  Sanctuary  on  Old  Stamford  Road,  which  may 
well  have  been  standing  at  the  opening  of  this  history. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  name  White  Oak  Shade  was 
used  as  late  as  the  year  1800  to  designate  the  locality  running  down 
the  west  side  of  Main  Street,  as  most  people  now  know  it  only  as 
the  lower  New  Canaan  end  of  the  Norwalk  Road. 

To  digress  a  little  further,  it  was  from  the  woods  of  Ebenezer  Carter 
on  Clapboard  Hills  that  the  wonderful  piece  of  white  oak  was  taken 
in  1843  to  serve  as  the  “topmost  stick”  or  spire  pole  of  the  present 
Congregational  Church.  This  was  the  most  difficult  piece  of  the 
lumber  to  find,  but  this  great  timber,  fifty-eight  feet  long  and  ten 
inches  square,  is  perfect  throughout,  with  the  corners  “on  good  even 
to  the  upper  end.” 
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SETTLERS  ON  CLAPBOARD  HILLS 

Another  worthy  to  build  and  settle  on  Clapboard  Hills  in  1726 
was  John  Fitch.  The  site  of  his  house  is  in  the  lot  north  of  the  Drum¬ 
mond  house,  the  present  home  of  Mr.  Edwin  Hoyt. 

Thus  the  first  settlers  on  Clapboard  Hills  were  not  entirely  alone 
in  the  woods.  At  the  time  of  the  earliest  settlements  in  Canaan,  the 
Indians  had  almost  disappeared  from  this  part  of  the  country.  But  the 
pioneers  could  never  be  quite  sure  of  the  temper  of  those  who 
remained.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  combine  with  their  adven¬ 
turous  spirit  a  desire  for  mutual  protection,  as  well  as  for  social  inter¬ 
course.  A  pioneer  farmer  might  look  over  the  large  tract  of  land 
“layed  out”  for  him  or  his  father,  cutting  or  marking  trees  to  guide 
him  back,  and  choose  his  home  site  on  a  cross  path,  or  on  one  side 
of  the  main  line  of  travel  of  the  redmen,  who  had  their  own  paths 
from  the  shore  to  their  haunts  in  the  woods  to  the  north.  He  would 
pick  a  spot  near  a  running  stream  or  a  natural  spring.  Later,  he  would 
open  a  path  to  the  new  home  site,  and  build  his  house.  Others,  follow¬ 
ing  from  Norwalk  or  Stamford,  would  settle  as  near  him  as  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  land  and  the  requirements  of  a  home  site  permitted. 

So  on  Clapboard  Hills  we  find  a  neighborhood  with  the  good  old 
New  Canaan  names  of  Benedict,  Fitch,  Carter,  and  Bouton;  on  “Pon- 
asses  Path”  or  Ponus  Street  were  Hoyts  and  Davenports;  on  Old 
Stamford  Road  lived  the  Talmadge  and  Stevens  families;  farther  to 
the  south  were  Seeley,  Green,  Waterbury,  and  Slosson;  while  Sey¬ 
mours,  Hanfords,  Marvins,  and  Sellecks  had  settled  in  White  Oak 
Shade. 


GROUPS  WIDELY  SEPARATED 

These  groups,  however,  were  widely  separated.  There  was  at  first 
no  effort  to  found  a  town,  or  even  a  village,  as  their  immediate  ances¬ 
tors  had  done  in  Norwalk  and  Stamford,  because  for  nearly  a  century, 
up  to  1801,  they  were  still  citizens  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  parent 
towns,  with  all  the  civil  obligations  which  went  with  citizenship. 
So  we  find  Norwalk  groups  on  the  eastern  boundary  line,  Stamford 
groups  on  the  western,  and  other  neighborhood  settlements  here  and 
there  on  the  ridges  and  in  the  valleys. 

But  far  as  these  groups  were  from  each  other,  they  were  even 
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farther  from  the  two  parent  towns,  and  from  the  meeting-house  in 
each,  that  centre  and  soul  of  colonial  life.  When  we  remember  that 
even  the  public  highways  were  only  bridle  paths,  that  all  travel  was 
on  foot  or  horseback,  we  marvel  that  the  new  settlers  did  not  use  a 
stronger  word  than  “inconvenient”  to  describe  the  weekly  journey 
over  the  miles  to  the  meeting-house  in  Norwalk  or  in  Stamford;  and 
we  wonder  what  would  have  been  their  opinion  of  a  generation  pre¬ 
occupied  with  “taking  the  wrinkles  out  of  South  Main  Street.”  No 
carriages  for  another  hundred  years:  no  highways  fit  for  wheels  even 
if  there  had  been  any. 

Could  the  children  of  two  centuries  ago  greet  the  Sabbath  with 
delight,  we  wonder,  in  spite  of  its  rigors,  for  the  adventure  of  a  far 
journey  through  the  woods?  Imagine  the  little  daughter  Davenport 
or  Benedict  on  her  pillion  behind  her  father  with  his  great  blunder¬ 
buss,  gazing  with  wide  eyes  at  the  glint  of  a  redskin  among  the  way- 
side  trees,  tightening  her  little  arms  around  her  father’s  waist,  as  a 
bear,  a  wolf,  or  a  panther  crossed  the  sun-flecked  path  ahead.  The 
children  as  well  as  their  parents  must  have  yearned  for  a  meeting¬ 
house  of  their  own  to  which  even  the  dwellers  on  Ponasses  Path  or 
on  Clapboard  Hills  would  have  only  about  half  as  many  miles  to 
travel  as  in  the  long  journey  to  Stamford  or  to  Norwalk.  If  the  road 
seemed  long  in  summer,  how  much  more  tedious  and  difficult  in  the 
cold  and  snows  of  winter!  We  do  not  wonder  that  it  was  in  December 
of  1730  when,  according  to  the  Stamford  records,  John  Bouton  and 
others  asked  the  liberty  of  moving  out  of  town  “to  join  a  part  of 
Norwalk  in  order  to  be  a  society.” 

PARISH  CHURCH  ORGANIZED 

There  were,  in  1713,  in  Connecticut  Colony,  forty-six  churches, 
which  had  been  “illuminated”  with  about  ninety  ministers,  and  had 
“enjoyed  peace  and  increased  in  numbers,  knowledge  and  beauty.” 
From  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  New  England  Colonies,  however, 
a  parish  church  or  town  was  permitted  by  the  government  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  or  founded  only  when  the  people  could  prove  themselves  able 
to  maintain  a  settled  minister.  Whether  for  lack  of  such  proof  or 
for  some  other  reason  the  request  of  John  Bouton  and  his  companions 
was  at  first  refused,  the  town  of  Stamford  voting  in  the  negative.  But 
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the  decision  must  have  been  reconsidered  within  the  year,  for  in 
December  of  1731  Ebenezer  Seeley  and  John  Bouton  were  appointed 
“tything  men”  for  the  new  Society.  Moreover,  the  Society’s  first 
meeting  had  been  held  in  July  1731,  and  the  parish  had  been  incor¬ 
porated  by  the  Legislature.  It  was  in  May,  1732,  that  the  Assembly 
granted  that  it  be  called  by  the  name  of  “Canaan  Parish”  after  a  mem¬ 
orial  presented  by  John  Bouton,  John  Benedict,  John  Fitch,  and 
Ebenezer  Carter. 

Of  the  first  organizers  of  the  church,  we  find  that  thirteen  had  been 
dismissed  from  Norwalk,  with  the  blessing  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Dickin¬ 
son,  and  the  other  nine  had  been  recommended  from  Stamford  by  the 
Rev.  Ebenezer  Wright,  just  that  year  ordained.  The  following  list 
has  come  down  to  us.  The  thirteen  from  Norwalk:  John  Fitch  and 
Lydia,  his  wife;  John  Benedict  and  Dinah,  his  wife;  Thomas  Seymour 
and  Elizabeth,  his  wife;  Daniel  Keeler  and  Hannah,  his  wife;  Ezra 
Flait  and  Phebe,  his  wife;  (“Hait”  is  one  of  the  eleven  different  spell¬ 
ings  of  the  present  name  of  Hoyt)  Nathaniel  Bouton  and  Hannah, 
his  wife;  and  Caleb  Benedict. 

The  eleven  from  Stamford;  John  Bouton  and  Mercy,  his  wife; 
another  John  Bouton  and  Mary,  his  wife;  Thomas  Talmadge  and 
Susana,  his  wife;  John  Davenport,  John  Finch,  Eliphalet  Seeley  and 
Sarah,  his  wife;  and  Jerusha,  the  wife  of  David  Stevens. 

Dr.  James  Hoyt,  writing  a  century  and  a  half  later  about  this  group 
of  twenty-four  original  members,  finds  the  number  symbolic  of  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  added  to  the  twelve  apostles. 

This  is  the  roll  of  the  real  forefathers  and  mothers  of  our  town,  for 
it  must  always  be  remembered  that  throughout  the  first  seventy  years 
of  its  existence,  Canaan  Parish  was  not  a  town,  but  a  religious  or 
ecclesiastical  society.  Village  history  up  to  1801  was  church  history. 

LOCATE  MEETING  HOUSE  SITE 

In  the  fall  of  1731  the  General  Assembly  at  New  Haven  had  sent 
here  a  committee  of  three  to  “view,  consider,  and  make  report”  in 
regard  to  the  most  convenient  place  for  a  meeting  house.  They  settled 
upon  a  spot  “on  Haines  Ridge,  near  the  southern  end  of  said  ridge, 
on  a  flat  rock  with  a  monument  or  heap  of  stones  on  said  rock,  being 
between  two  roads  or  highways,  and  being,  as  supposed,  near  or  about 
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twenty  rods  west  of  Canaan  Road.”  This  “monument”  may  have  been 
merely  a  boundary  mark,  but  one  chronicler  suggests  that  the  spot 
may  have  commemorated  some  name  or  deed.  The  Celtic  cross,  which 
honors  those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  World  War,  is  only  a  few 
rods  distant  from  that  vanished  marker,  possibly  a  memorial  to  the 
valor  of  an  unknown  hero  of  the  past,  whether  white  man  or  Indian, 
no  one  knows. 

It  was  a  year  after  the  visit  of  the  New  Haven  committee  before 
the  matter  was  put  to  vote  by  the  settlers  of  Canaan.  The  choice 
was  made  on  October  4,  1732,  “by  the  vote  of  twenty  that  were  of  a 
mind  to  build  a  meeting  house  on  the  lower  end  of  Haines  Ridge,  who 
passed  out  of  the  west  door,  to  six  in  the  negative.”  A  building  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  which  was  either  to  let  out  the  work  “by  the 
great”  or  hire  men  by  the  day. 

MEMBERS  TAXED  IN  BUILDING 

The  members  taxed  themselves  at  the  rate  of  1  o  pence  on  the  pound, 
a  rate  later  raised  to  19  pence,  to  be  collected  “by  stress”  if  necessary 
from  every  freeholder.  The  “stress”  was  probably  seldom  necessary, 
as  it  was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  all  should  unite  in  the  support 
of  the  institution  which  was  the  centre,  not  only  of  their  religious,  but 
of  their  civic  and  social  life.  It  had  been  the  custom,  indeed,  since  the 
earliest  settlement  of  New  England,  for  every  citizen  to  be  compelled 
by  law  to  connect  himself  with  some  ecclesiastical  organization,  that 
he  might  be  legally  enrolled  and  taxed.  It  is  on  record,  however,  that 
one  member  of  Canaan  Parish  did  petition  the  Legislature  for  release 
from  this  universal  tax,  but  when  he  got  to  New  Haven  he  was 
opposed  by  a  committee  from  home  and  lost  his  petition. 

The  high  tax  for  the  building  was  something  of  a  strain  on  their 
slender  resources.  The  land  itself  was  granted  to  the  Society  in  1732 
by  the  proprietors  of  Norwalk,  who  seem  not  to  have  objected,  as 
Stamford  did  at  first,  to  the  formation  of  the  new  parish.  The  tract  is 
described  in  the  Norwalk  Records  as  “all  ye  common  land  where 
their  meeting-house  standeth,  and  thirty  Rods  for  the  meeting-house, 
that  is  common  highway  there  so  long  as  they  shall  support  a  meeting¬ 
house  in  that  place.”  This  piece  of  land  is  small  compared  to  the 
fifteen  acres  granted  to  Wilton,  and  the  six  acres  granted  to  Middlesex 
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for  a  similar  purpose,  but  in  the  case  of  Canaan  Parish,  the  land  to 
the  west  had  all  been  taken  up. 

The  tax  had  to  cover,  not  only  the  building  of  the  meeting  house, 
but  the  support  of  a  minister,  who  had  now  to  be  selected  —  a  serious 
business  at  any  time,  and  on  this  occasion  undertaken  with  an  earnest 
deliberation  deserving  of  more  permanent  results. 

THE  FIRST  MEETING  HOUSE 

In  February,  1732,  a  committee  set  out  to  interview  the  Rev.  John 
Eells,  of  Milford,  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  the  class  of  1724,  and  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  for  a  trial  visit.  Five  months  later  he  came  on  a  trial  visit 
a  second  time,  and  remained  for  nine  months  “on  approval.” 

And  so  we  look  back  exactly  two  centuries  to  the  time  when  the 
first  meeting  house  was  new,  and  the  first  minister  was  already  preach¬ 
ing  there  on  probation.  It  is  interesting  to  consider  what  sort  of  world 
the  little  band  of  pioneers  looked  out  upon.  They  owned  allegiance 
to  George  the  Second,  who,  although  he  knew  a  few  more  English 
words  than  his  father,  was  more  interested  in  his  native  Hanover,  and 
in  gloating  over  his  little  heaps  of  gold,  than  in  governing  his  English 
subjects  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  All  affairs  of  state  he  left  to 
Walpole,  but  only  three  years  were  to  pass  before  William  Pitt,  Earl 
of  Chatham,  should  enter  Parliament  for  Old  Sarum,  and  begin  his 
rise  to  the  real  rulership  of  England. 

Across  the  channel,  Louis  15th  had  reigned  for  seventeen  years, 
and  the  seed  was  being  steadily  sown  in  the  luxury  and  corruption 
of  the  court  that  was  to  mature  into  a  bloody  harvest  half  a  century 
later.  For  another  generation  France  was  to  keep  her  hold  on  Canada. 

The  French  and  English  in  the  New  World  were  nominally  at 
peace,  for  Queen  Anne’s  War  had  ended  with  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713,  and  King  George’s  War  was  not  to  break  out  until  1734.  But 
only  eight  years  before,  a  force  of  New  England  troops  had  destroyed 
the  French  settlement  of  Norridgewock,  in  Maine,  to  be  avenged 
on  the  French  for  instigating  the  Abenaki  Indians  to  attack  the  Eng¬ 
lish  settlements.  “Peace”  was  merely  a  relative  term.  Wherever  the 
French  and  English  were  near  together  there  was  apt  to  be  trouble 
brewing,  and  there  was  never  complete  assurance  of  safety  from 
the  Indians.  Deerfield  was  more  than  a  memory  to  some  Canaanites, 
as  we  shall  see. 
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While  the  forty-seven  members  were  gathering  in  their  new  meet¬ 
ing  house  on  the  hill,  a  certain  General  Oglethorpe  was  obtaining 
a  grant  of  land  from  George  the  Second  for  debtors  released  from 
prison,  and  naming  it  “Georgia'1  in  honor  of  his  monarch.  These 
matters  must  have  seemed  remote  enough  from  the  new  clearing  on 
the  hill,  but  even  more  irrelevant  to  the  little  band  who  worshipped 
there  would  have  seemed  the  news-item  that  in  an  ancestral  home 
at  Bridges  Creek  in  far-off  Virginia  a  son  had  been  born  to  Augustine 
Washington  and  Mary  Ball,  his  wife,  and  had  been  named  George. 
This  occurred  in  the  same  month  when  the  committee  went  to  invite 
the  first  minister  over  from  Milford. 


NEW  MINISTER  ORDAINED 

The  thorough  testing  of  the  Rev.  John  Eells  resulted  in  a  unanimous 
call  in  June,  1733,  whereupon  the  Society  “pitch  upon  the  second 
Wednesday  to  be  kept  as  a  day  of  fast  and  solemnity  to  God,  in  order 
to  prepare  before  the  ordination  which  is  agreed  upon.11  On  the  third 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1733,  the  new  minister  was  ordained,  and  the 
new  church  organized. 

The  first  meeting  house  stood  a  short  distance  southeast  of  the 
present  building.  W e  know  .that  it  was  “thirty  foot  square,  of  a  suit¬ 
able  heigh th,  for  one  tere  of  Gallaries.”  The  building  was  very  rude 
and  plain,  made  of  hewn  timbers  and  slabs,  and  covered  with  rough 
clapboards.  It  was  at  first  unceiled,  but  by  1735  the  walls  had  been 
finished  with  lath  and  plaster.  The  pews  were  merely  rude  benches 
set  in  tiers.  The  modern  antiquarian’s  respect  for  such  rough  hand- 
sawn  boards  as  composed  the  floor,  and  the  price  he  sets  upon  them, 
would  have  been  amazing  indeed  to  these  early  worshipers. 

There  were,  in  1732,  forty-seven  members;  thirty  from  the  Nor¬ 
walk  side,  who  came  over  from  Clapboard  Hills  and  Brushy  Ridge, 
and  up  the  forest  path  which  is  now  North  Main  Street;  and  seventeen 
from  the  Stamford  side,  who  made  their  way  from  as  far  off  as  Daven¬ 
port  Ridge,  along  Ponasses  Path,  through  Frogtown  Road,  through 
Weed  Street  (a  part  of  which  was  once  called  Whiskey  Street)  and 
along  Seminary  (once  Brook  Street)  and  so  greeted  their  new 
brethren  on  the  church  green. 

We  can  picture  them  toiling  up  the  slope  from  two  directions,  on 
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foot  and  horseback.  We  seem  to  see  the  stalwart  figure  of  Captain 
Ebenezer  Carter  in  his  great  coat  and  “old  Bever  Hat,”  on  his  “Bauld 
face  horse.”  No  doubt  his  “red  and  blue  jacket  with  silver  buttons” 
and  his  silver  buckles  at  knee  and  instep  would  be  too  worldly  for 
sober  Sabbath  wear.  The  women  are  decorously  garbed  in  cloak  and 
hood.  The  men  are  carrying  guns,  and  the  women  are  leading  the 
littlest  children  by  the  hand,  for  danger  lurks  in  these  woods,  but  no 
one  stays  at  home. 

The  Society  had  to  meet  between  Sabbaths,  of  course,  not  only 
for  services,  but  also  to  conduct  all  the  business  of  the  community, 
such  as  taking  charge  of  schools  and  laying  out  highways.  Their 
meetings  were  commonly  “warned”  to  be  held  at  “sun  two  hours 
high  at  night.”  Clocks  and  watches  were  a  rarity  in  those  days.  We 
find  in  the  Canaan  Parish  record  an  item  of  two  shillings,  nine  pence 
to  buy  an  hour  glass.  This  was  for  the  minister’s  use,  but  it  imposed 
no  undue  restrictions  upon  his  eloquence,  judging  from  the  New 
Haven  pastor  who  “placed  his  hour-glass  on  the  pulpit  when  he  began 
his  sermon  and  usually  stopped  when  the  sands  had  run  out,  but  if  his 
topic  seemed  to  him  especially  important  or  interesting,  he  would 
turn  the  hour  glass  and  keep  on  with  his  preaching.” 

If  that  first  ordination  service  was  any  more  protracted  than  the 
ordinary  service,  we  are  glad  that  the  ceremony  fell  in  June  instead 
of  at  a  more  inclement  time  of  year.  It  was  customary  to  have  an 
afternoon  as  well  as  a  morning  service,  and  it  was  not  permitted  to 
use  any  fire  other  than  foot-stoves  in  the  Lord’s  house.  It  is  related 
of  the  old  New  Haven  meeting  house  that  on  very  cold  winter  days 
water  froze  in  the  baptismal  bowl  and  bread  on  the  communion  plate. 


“SOCIETY  HOUSE”  BUILT 

It  was  not  until  ten  years  later,  when  the  church  was  enlarged  to 
accommodate  its  growing  membership  that  a  “Society  house”  was 
built  north  of  the  meeting  house,  with  a  fireplace,  where  those  who 
came  from  a  distance  might  gather  between  the  meetings. 

This  idea  was  not  original  with  the  Canaanites.  In  New  Haven  a 
number  of  rough  little  houses  were  built  near  the  Green,  and  called 
“Sabba  Day  Houses,”  primarily,  perhaps,  for  the  shelter  of  horses 
during  service.  Each  was  owned  by  one  or  several  families  and  the 
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owners  “came  to  them  on  Sunday  some  time  before  morning  service 
began,  built  their  fires,  and  stabled  their  horses  in  a  corner.  By  noon 
the  logs  had  burned  down  to  beds  of  glowing  coals,  and  the  air  of  the 
little  room  was  warm  and  balmy.  Here  the  people  ate  the  food  they 
had  brought  from  home,  while  horses  ate  their  fodder.  The  women 
could  replenish  the  contents  of  their  footstoves,  and  they  could  all 
warm  themselves  again  after  the  second  service,  which  was  shorter, 
before  returning  to  their  homes.”  What  a  blessed  hiatus  that  must 
have  seemed!  A  bite  of  food,  a  thawing  out,  a  bit  of  decorous  gossip; 
and  what  valor  it  must  have  taken  to  assemble  again  at  two  o’clock 
in  the  bleak  and  holy  precincts  of  the  meeting  house! 

As  all  members  were  taxed  for  the  expenses  of  the  society,  no 
member  had  to  pay  for  his  seat,  but  every  member  had  to  sit  where 
he  was  told.  The  Society  was  accustomed  to  “seat  the  meeting-house” 
according  to  “rate  and  dignity.”  This  process  was  called  “Dignifying 
the  Meeting  House,”  and  it  was  a  ticklish  matter  for  the  committee 
to  estimate  the  place  for  each  man  and  woman  in  the  social  scale  with¬ 
out  giving  rise  to  emotions  far  from  Christian,  and  possibly  expressed 
in  a  manner  less  dignified  than  the  name  of  the  undertaking  implied. 
No  one  of  course  could  take  exception  to  the  vote  which  gave  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Eells  the  seat  next  to  the  pulpit  on  the  woman’s  side. 

It  was  the  custom  to  appoint  some  person  to  “set  the  Psalm.”  This 
precentor  stood  directly  under  the  pulpit  a  few  steps  above  the 
deacons’  seat.  There  was  a  tradition  that  Captain  Thomas  Benedict, 
a  precentor  in  early  times,  was  a  singer  of  such  power  that  he  could 
be  heard  and  understood  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile!  It  was 
not  until  1739  that  the  congregation  voted  to  “sing  by  rule,”  or  that 
which  is  called  the  “new  way,”  although  this  change  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  elsewhere  in  New  England  in  1721  as  a  necessary  reform, 
because  the  eight  or  nine  tunes  brought  over  by  the  pioneers  “had 
become  barbarously  perverted.” 

The  Psalm  tunes,  whether  reformed  or  still  barbarous,  must,  under 
such  a  mighty  precentor  have  been  an  oasis  in  the  desert  stretch  of  the 
Sabbath  service  to  the  boys  and  girls.  Doubtless  there  was,  as  in  the 
parent  church  in  Stamford,  an  officer  appointed  to  “oversee  and 
keep  good  decorum,”  with  a  “small  stick,”  when  necessary.  We  are 
relieved  to  learn  that  he  was  desired  to  use  it  with  “clemency.”  As 
boy  psychology  has  not  materially  altered,  we  suspect  that  some 
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services  sadly  lacking  in  decorum  must  have  inspired  the  provision 
that  an  “incoridgeable”  was  to  be  presented  to  parent  or  master,  and 
in  the  last  resort  to  “authority.” 

VOTE  PASTOR’S  DISMISSAL 

The  Rev.  John  Eells  continued  in  the  ministry  for  nearly  eight 
years,  and  during  that  time  there  were  sixty-nine  admissions  to  the 
church.  We  have  seen  with  what  care  the  first  minister  was  chosen, 
but  Mr.  Eells  must  through  those  nine  months  of  probation  have  been 
suppressing  a  certain  eccentricity  which,  when  he  allowed  it  expres¬ 
sion,  caused  twenty-four  of  his  flock  to  become  so  “uneasy”  with  him 
that  they  voted  his  dismissal. 

He  is  said  to  have  been  able,  learned  and  pious,  but  to  have  been 
blessed,  or  shall  we  say  cursed,  with  a  sense  of  humor  that  broke  out 
in  tall  stories,  and  a  certain  levity  about  solemn  things.  One  of  these 
yarns  relates  how,  approaching  his  home  one  moonlight  night  he 
heard  a  great  noise  in  an  adjoining  field.  Upon  looking  over  the  fence 
he  discovered  that  the  buckwheat  which  had  lately  been  sown  was 
growing  so  fast  that  it  was  pushing  through  the  ground  at  an  amazing 
rate,  and  scattering  the  stones  and  dirt  all  about.  When  reproved  for 
this  sort  of  prevarication,  he  explained,  plausibly  enough,  that  he  did 
not  consider  it  deceit  to  relate  what  no  one  could  be  foolish  enough 
to  believe. 

This  excuse  should  certainly  hold  good  for  the  only  other  one  of  his 
tales  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  the  story  of  an  impromptu  meal 
miraculously  provided  for  the  minister.  “One  Sunday  before  going 
to  church  he  left  his  gun  standing  within  the  fire-place,  also  a  kettle 
of  water  hanging  upon  the  crane.  A  flock  of  wild  geese  were  flying 
over  the  house,  and  at  that  instant  the  gun  went  off  killing  one  and 
blowing  the  feathers  off;  coming  down  rapidly  it  struck  upon  the 
wooden  bar  upon  which  the  large  tramels  hung,  thus  throwing  out 
the  intestines  completely,  and  falling  into  the  pot  of  water.  On  his 
return  from  church  he  found  a  delicious  dinner  already  cooked.” 

Thus  ended  the  first  and  only  ministry  of  the  engaging  Mr.  Eells, 
who  resigned  in  1 741,  but  continued  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  forty-four 
years,  to  live  in  the  house  on  Clapboard  Hills  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Society.  We  are  happy  to  be  assured  of  his  having  “not  a 
single  eccentricity  which  stains  his  character  or  scars  his  memory.” 
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PRIEST  EELLS  HOUSE 

The  house  on  Clapboard  Hills  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eells  lived 
for  over  fifty  years  was  none  other  than  the  famous  “oldest  house” 
which  was  for  long  known  as  the  “Priest  Eells  house.”  John  Benedict 
3rd,  for  whom  this  dwelling  had  been  built  by  his  father,  had  lived  in 
it  only  two  years,  and  had  then  sold  it  to  Benjamin  Gregory  for  240 
pounds.  In  1732,  when  it  was  necessary,  as  the  custom  was,  to  provide 
a  house  and  land  for  the  minister,  to  eke  out  his  weekly  salary  of 
$6.30,  the  Society  authorized  Ebenezer  Carter  and  John  Benedict  to 
buy  this  house  back  from  Benjamin  Gregory,  who  made  twenty 
pounds  on  the  transaction.  The  Society  prepared  the  new  home  for 
the  minister,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  moving,  and  paid  him  an 
annual  salary  of  $313.00.  The  deed,  designating  eighteen  and  one- 
half  acres,  a  mansion  house,  and  a  barn,  is  dated  the  same  day  as  the 
ordination  and  signed  by  a  committee  of  two,  John  Benedict  and 
Ebenezer  Carter. 

The  story  of  Ebenezer  Carter  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
tales  of  the  early  settlers.  His  father,  Samuel  Carter,  of  Deerfield, 
had  lost  his  wife  and  eight  children  in  the  Deerfield  Massacre  in  1 704. 
All  nine  were  taken  captive  by  the  Indians  and  marched  over  the 
snow  for  twenty-five  days  to  Canada.  Little  Ebenezer,  then  seven 
years  old,  had  shared  this  bitter  journey,  and  then  had  seen  his  mother 
and  three  of  the  other  children  killed  by  the  Indians.  The  year  after 
this  tragedy,  his  father  moved  to  Norwalk,  and  later  he  bought  from 
the  Indians  various  tracts  of  land  covering  a  large  extent  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Parish  of  Canaan.  Little  Ebenezer,  meanwhile, 
after  three  years  of  captivity,  was  restored  to  his  father  in  Norwalk 
by  payment  of  “twenty-four  pounds  current  money,”  the  only  one 
of  his  family  the  father  ever  saw  again.  This  son  married  Hannah 
St.  John  of  Norwalk  in  1721  and  the  next  year  was  presented  by  his 
father  with  152  acres  on  Clapboard  Hills.  It  was  not  until  1731  that 
he  came  with  his  young  family  to  live  in  the  woods.  He  and  his  wife 
were  the  first  to  unite  with  the  church  after  its  organization.  After 
passing  through  such  experiences,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
was  foremost  in  defending  home  and  country.  He  is  described  as 
“very  large,  strong,  able,  and  courageous,  resolute  and  fearless.”  We 
shall  come  upon  him  again  as  the  first  commander  of  the  Train  Band. 
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Ebenezer  Carter  died  in  1774,  and  was  buried  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Meeting  House  burying  ground. 

His  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the  “Priest  Eells” 
house  and  a  little  north  of  it,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1852.  The  house 
of  Mr.  Ernest  Greene  Jr.,  was  built  on  that  site.  Mr.  Carter  had  five 
daughters  and  two  sons.  John  Carter,  the  only  son  who  lived  to  grow 
up,  settled  opposite  his  father  and  married  Hannah  Benedict  of 
Norwalk,  famed  as  a  patriot  in  Revolutionary  days.  The  first  son, 
Samuel  Carter,  had  died  in  1735  at  the  age  of  ten,  and  had  been 
buried  on  the  east  side  of  the  Meeting  House  cemetery.  His  head¬ 
stone,  later  moved  to  the  Carter  family  burying  ground,  bears  the 
earliest  date  found  on  any  headstone  in  the  town. 

The  next  year,  in  1736,  sorrow  visited  the  house  across  the  road 
likewise.  Anna  Eells,  wife  of  the  minister,  died  in  her  thirty-fifth 
year,  leaving  three  little  children.  Mr.  Eells  afterwards  married 
Abigail,  daughter  of  Moses  Comstock  of  Norwalk. 

EARLY  HOUSES  DESCRIBED 

We  can  form  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  all  these  early  homes  from 
this  dwelling  of  Mr.  Eells,  the  Benedict  House,  which  still  stands  on 
Carter  Street,  very  much  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  with  the 
original  cedar  shingles  on  the  front  and  north  side,  and  innocent  of 
paint  for  the  last  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  at  least.  It  is  of  two 
stories  in  front,  allowing  for  two  bedrooms  upstairs,  while  the  rear 
roof  slopes  off  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  ground. 

It  is  with  the  window  of  one  of  these  upstairs  bedrooms  that  we 
associate  the  oft-told  story  of  the  unique  wedding  ceremony  per¬ 
formed  by  this  temperamental  minister.  “A  couple  came  in  a  thunder 
storm  to  the  house  of  Priest  Eells  to  be  married.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  and  the  minister  had  retired.  From  the  window  he  asked  who 
was  there  and  what  was  wanted.  The  errand  was  told,  and  Mr.  Eells 
said,  ‘Come  around  under  this  window  here  and  I’ll  marry  you’  and 
this  is  the  formula  which  he  used: 

‘Under  this  window,  in  stormy  weather, 

I  join  this  man  and  woman  together; 

Let  none  but  him  who  made  this  thunder, 

E’er  part  these  married  two  assunder.’ 
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“Tradition  adds  to  this  story  that  when  the  anxious  couple  came 
to  the  open  summer  window,  Parson  Eells,  about  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  remarked  that  it  was  customary  on  such  an  occasion  to 
make  a  prayer,  but  it  was  nothing  essential;  also  to  sing  a  hymn,  but 
it  was  nothing  essential.  Then,  directing  them  to  join  hands,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  manner  above  indicated.  The  happy 
groom  replied,  on  leaving,  that  it  was  customary  to  pay  a  dollar,  but 
it  was  nothing  essential.  ‘Good  night.’  ” 

In  the  center  of  the  house  was  the  chimney  with  its  huge  fireplace. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eells’  day  a  whole  cord  of 
eight-foot  logs  was  burned  upon  the  hearth  at  one  time,  a  story  that 
sounds  as  if  it  might  have  emanated  from  the  minister  himself.  The 
wide,  open  jambs  could  accommodate  all  the  children  as  well:  a  large 
order  in  those  days,  especially  in  the  case  of  that  Ebenezer  Carter, 
who  bought  the  Eells  place  ten  years  after  the  minister’s  death,  and 
there  with  Rhoda  Weed,  his  wife,  reared  eleven  children. 

One  almost  envies  those  children  of  Minister  Eells  or  Captain 
Carter  gathered  close  in  the  great  fireplace,  their  wide  eyes  shining 
in  the  firelight,  while  they  drank  in  fantastic  yarns  worthy  of  Baron 
Munchausen,  or  tales  even  more  thrilling,  full  of  Indian  warwhoops 
and  tomahawks.  But  then  to  leave  the  glowing  fire,  and  creep  up  the 
steep,  narrow  stair  to  the  icy  bed  chamber  —  that  must  have  taken  a 
childish  fortitude  that  was  to  develop  into  the  courage  of  the  heroes 
of  1776. 

Professor  St.  John  describes  the  rooms  of  the  old  houses,  ranged 
around  the  chimney.  “The  keeping-room  and  parlor  on  either  side 
in  front,  the  latter  with  its  beaufet  displaying  the  glittering  plates 
and  platters,  and  a  slender  assortment  of  china  cups  and  saucers;  the 
kitchen  in  the  rear  with  bedrooms  on  either  side;  the  hall  in  front, 
with  winding  stairs  leading  to  chambers  above;  these  all  communi¬ 
cated  by  doors,  so  that  on  festal  occasions,  in  families  moulded  not 
according  to  the  strictest  sect  of  the  puritans,  this  arrangement 
furnished  ample  scope  for  merry  games  and  dancing.”  He  reluctantly 
leaves  the  garret  with  a  suggestion  of  festoons  of  dried  apples, 
peaches,  and  bunches  of  herbs,  and  later,  its  Revolutionary  guns, 
bayonets  and  swords. 
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NEW  MINISTER  IS  SECURED 

Upon  the  dismissal  of  the  first  minister,  the  Society  promptly  set 
about  filling  his  place,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  which,  in  the 
titles  of  its  members,  was  significant  of  the  church  in  a  militant  age. 
These  were  Captain  Carter,  Sergeant  Tuttle,  and  Ensign  Seymour, 
who  waited  upon  the  Rev.  Robert  Silliman  of  Stratford  (originally 
of  Fairfield)  who  had  graduated  from  Yale  only  four  years  before. 
The  Society  gave  him  a  “call  upon  probation,”  offered  him  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  prospered  under  his  ministry  for  nearly 
thirty  years  thereafter. 

It  was  in  his  time  that  the  meeting  house  had  to  be  enlarged  to 
accommodate  the  increasing  congregation,  and  the  seating  capacity 
was  almost  doubled  by  an  addition  of  eleven  feet  on  each  end,  and 
twelve  feet  on  the  south  side.  At  this  time  also  was  built  the  Society 
or  “Sabba  Day”  house,  21x16  feet,  with  seven-foot  posts. 

But  the  congregation  did  not  remain  long  contented  with  the 
enlarged  meeting  house,  for  in  the  eighth  year  of  Mr.  Silliman’s 
ministry,  a  new  one  was  planned,  to  be  50  feet  by  40,  with  one  tier  of 
galleries,  and  a  turret,  or  belfry.  It  was  voted  that  the  “cills”  of  the 
new  building  should  overlap  by  three  rods  the  site  of  the  first  meeting 
house.  The  congregation  moved  into  its  new  home  in  1752,  but  they 
waited  for  35  years  for  the  tier  of  galleries,  and  45  for  the  turret. 
One  writer  says  that  this  structure  was  built  to  withstand  everything 
but  lightning,  a  statement  elicited  by  its  destruction  in  a  storm  in 
1842.  The  present  church,  built  the  next  year,  was,  as  before,  so 
placed  as  to  overlap  the  site  of  its  predecessor,  this  time  by  two  feet, 
and  to  stand  on  a  portion  of  the  original  grant  to  the  Society  from 
the  proprietors  of  Norwalk  in  1732. 

Professor  Samuel  St.  John,  to  whose  historical  address  of  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1876,  every  chronicler  of  New  Canaan  must  be  indebted, 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  second  Congregational  meet¬ 
ing  house.  “For  ninety  years,”  he  says,  “it  was  in  constant  use  as  a 
place  of  worship.  Every  Sabbath,  Thanksgiving,  and  Fast  Day  its 
courts  were  filled  with  devout  worshipers,  and  by  many  of  us  now 
assembled  in  this,  its  comely  successor,  the  memory  of  the  old  meet¬ 
ing  house  will  ever  be  hallowed.”  The  present  building  may  well  be 
called  comely  in  contrast  to  the  stark,  barren  looking  structure  of 
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which  we  have  a  picture,  of  the  style,  we  are  told,  quite  common  in 
that  day.  The  interior,  also,  was  evidently  planned  for  utility  alone. 
The  center  space  was  filled  with  slips,  on  each  side  of  a  broad  aisle, 
leading  from  the  south  door  to  the  pulpit  on  the  north.  Around  the 
center  space  ran  a  narrow  aisle,  giving  access  to  the  square  pews 
around  the  walls.  We  are  impressed  to  hear  of  a  choir  that  sometimes 
extended  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  galleries,  around  three  sides 
of  the  church. 

“The  pulpit,”  says  Professor  St.  John,  “was  an  hexagonal  structure, 
placed  upon  a  pillar,  about  eight  feet  above  the  floor,  and  reached  by 
a  flight  of  stairs;  was  neatly  finished,  and  painted  white.  Above  it 
was  suspended  a  canopy,  or  sounding  board,  hexagonal  in  shape, 
about  seven  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  pulpit,  with  a  screw  at  the  top 
of  the  iron  rod  supporting  it,  so  that  its  height  might  be  adjusted  to  the 
proper  distance  for  reflection  of  the  sound.  The  arrangement  was 
indeed  stiff  and  awkward,  and  was  severely  criticized.  I  remember 
hearing  one  clergyman  —  a  man  of  large  size  —  remark  that  he  would 
as  soon  get  into  a  hogshead  and  preach  from  the  bung.” 

Such  was  the  edifice  that  served  five  generations  of  worshipers.  It 
was  also  the  place  where  all  public  business  was  transacted  for  many 
years  until  the  first  town  house  was  built.  Some  of  the  earliest  settlers 
participated  in  its  erection:  Professor  St.  John’s  contemporaries  could 
remember  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Silliman,  during  his  long  service,  had  taken  in  155 
members,  married  173  couples,  and  baptized  907  children,  and  by 
the  end  of  his  ministry,  the  church  could  look  back  across  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  growth  to  a  small  beginning  —  the  valiant  twenty-four  from 
Norwalk  and  Stamford.  Nevertheless,  there  were  some  who  had 
become  “uneasy”  with  their  minister,  and  in  1769,  the  Society  voted 
his  dismissal. 

At  that  time  the  church  was  under  state  control,  so  that  Mr.  Silli¬ 
man  was  able  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  legislature  at  Hartford.  The 
committee  sent  here  to  restore  peace  decided  that  the  end  could  be 
better  attained  by  separating;  consequently,  in  1722,  Mr.  Silliman  was 
dismissed  by  mutual  consent,  or  as  the  records  have  it,  “he  complains 
of  his  parish  and  is  righted  and  dismissed.”  He  moved  to  the  parish 
in  Saybrook,  but  the  name  by  no  means  departed  from  Canaan  Parish. 
It  has  descended  honorably  to  our  own  time,  and  for  most  of  the 
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century  and  three-quarters  since  the  Rev.  Robert  Silliman  first  came 
from  Stratford  the  family  of  that  name  has  occupied  the  same  house, 
now  at  last  the  residence  of  Mr.  Philip  Houston,  on  Oenoke  Avenue. 

Robert  Silliman  had  eight  children.  The  eldest,  Samuel  Cook  Silli¬ 
man,  born  in  Stratford,  lived  and  died  in  this  old  house,  but  had  no 
children  to  leave  it  to.  Another  son,  Thomas  was  born  here,  and 
remained  for  two  years  teaching  school  after  his  father’s  departure. 
Here  in  1771,  is  the  very  first  mention  we  have  by  name  of  a  school 
teacher  in  New  Canaan.  Thomas  lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  91.  The 
youngest  son,  Joseph,  who  had  moved  with  his  family  to  Chester, 
returned  and  became  a  popular  physician  and  a  leading  man  of  the 
village.  He  married  Martha  Leeds,  daughter  of  a  farmer  on  Talmadge 
Hill,  who,  it  is  said,  was  so  successful  with  his  crops  that  any  less  for¬ 
tunate  could  always  find  there  a  supply  of  grain.  The  scriptural- 
minded  villagers,  accordingly,  used  to  call  that  vicinity  “Egypt,” 
noting  perhaps  that  there  was  even  a  Joseph  in  the  picture,  though 
Joseph  Silliman  was  not  the  dispenser  of  the  grain,  but  merely  his 
son-in-law. 


THIRD  MINISTER  INSTALLED 

In  the  winter  following  the  dismissal  of  Robert  Silliman,  a  third 
minister  was  installed.  This  was  a  Scotchman  named  William  Drum¬ 
mond,  born  and  educated  in  the  old  country,  and  loyal  to  King 
George.  We  are  not  surprised  that  such  a  ministry,  beginning  in 
1772,  should  have  lasted  but  five  years. 

His  successor,  the  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell,  ministered  here  for  25 
years,  nearly  as  long  as  the  second  pastor,  Mr.  Silliman.  But  Mr. 
Mitchell’s  ministry,  unlike  Mr.  Silliman’s,  ended  only  with  his  death, 
“in  the  hour  of  his  sleep,”  in  1806,  five  years  after  Canaan  Parish  had 
become  the  town  of  New  Canaan. 

Professor  St.  John  pays  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  life  and  service  of 
the  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell,  “who  by  his  scholarship  and  devotion  to  his 
calling,  and  to  the  cause  of  education,  secured  the  prosperity  of  the 
entire  community,  and  gave  the  Parish  a  desirable  fame  throughout 
the  state.”  A  fame  still  wider  was  attained  by  a  great  grandson  of 
Justus  Mitchell,  Chauncey  Mitchell  Depew. 
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NEW  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS 

From  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  newly  incorpo¬ 
rated  Town  of  New  Canaan  took  over  the  public  matters  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  church,  such  as  highways  and  schools,  so  that  the 
village  history  was  no  longer  synonymous  with  the  old  Society  of 
Canaan  Parish.  Moreover,  the  Congregational  Meeting  House  was  no 
longer  the  only  church  in  the  village.  There  were  a  number  of  fami¬ 
lies  belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church  who  were  accustomed  to 
attend  service  at  Norwalk  or  Stamford,  the  rates  which  were  col¬ 
lected  here  being  paid  over  to  the  rectors  of  those  churches.  When 
the  second  meeting  house  was  only  ten  years  old,  in  May,  1762,  an 
Episcopal  church  was  started  on  Haynes  Ridge,  on  land  given  by 
James  Hait  within  the  present  enclosure  of  the  old  Church  Hill 
burial  ground.  This  building,  although  made  fit  for  use,  was  not  com¬ 
pleted  for  many  years  and  was  never  consecrated.  In  1791  the  mem¬ 
bers  organized  themselves  into  a  distinct  parish,  and  43  years  later 
the  present  church  was  built  in  its  more  convenient  location. 

The  Methodists  and  Baptists  were  represented  before  the  end  of 
the  1 8th  century.  There  were  Baptist  meetings  held  about  1773  and 
occasionally  thereafter.  We  hear  of  a  Methodist  sermon  preached 
here  in  1787.  These  beginnings  fell  in  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Justus 
Mitchell,  when  there  seems  to  have  been  an  increasingly  liberal  spirit, 
expressed  by  votes  on  several  occasions  releasing  those  not  Congre- 
gationalists  from  paying  Society  rates. 

The  emphasis  on  ecclesiastical  matters  is  unavoidable  in  writing 
any  account  of  early  New  England.  It  certainly  would  not  have 
occurred  to  those  pious  forefathers  that  their  history  could  be  writ¬ 
ten  in  a  wholly  secular  vein.  Their  most  outstanding  characteristic 
was  their  rigid  observance  of  their  religious  duties.  But  we  cannot 
think  of  their  piety  without  thinking  of  their  patriotism,  for  their 
civil  duties  were  a  vital  part  of  their  religion,  both  in  their  conscience, 
and  in  the  workings  of  their  everyday  life.  “Church  membership,” 
we  are  told,  “was  a  test  of  citizenship.  No  man  could  vote  or  be 
eligible  to  any  civil  or  military  office  who  did  not  first  qualify  him¬ 
self  by  a  credible  profession  of  religion.” 

The  two  great  festivals  of  the  year  were  representative  of  these  two 
paramount  interests  —  Thanksgiving  and  Training  Day.  Christmas 
was  not  observed  by  the  Puritans:  it  smacked  too  much  of  the 
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pageantry  of  the  English  Church.  But  Thanksgiving,  now  a  holiday, 
was  then  a  “holy  day,”  set  aside  as  a  time  in  which  to  praise  God  for 
his  mercies.  To  this  end  every  one  attended  the  service  in  the  meeting 
house,  except  those  who  had  to  stay  at  home  to  get  dinner.  The 
service  began  with  the  Governor’s  proclamation,  which  always 
closed  with  the  grave  injunction,  “All  servile  labor  and  vain  recrea¬ 
tion  on  said  day  are  by  law  forbidden.”  The  men’s  side  must  have  had 
the  bulk  of  the  congregation  on  those  occasions.  For  it  was  the  custom 
then,  as  it  is  now,  to  express  gratitude  for  the  harvest  by  consuming  a 
generous  sample  of  it,  and  to  gather  all  the  relatives  about  the  well- 
filled  board.  The  sacred  character  of  the  day,  which  was  regarded 
almost  like  the  Sabbath,  prevented  any  boisterous  festivities,  but  we 
may  imagine  that  the  joys  of  plenty  and  of  social  intercourse  made  of 
Thanksgiving  a  bright  spot  in  a  rigorous  year. 

TRAIN-BAND  ORGANIZED 

Hardly  had  the  Society  been  organized  and  the  meeting-house 
built,  when  the  Train-Band  was  organized  in  1733.  With  every 
able-bodied  man  of  a  certain  age  required  to  appear  for  inspection 
and  drill,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  roll-call  of  the  Train-Band 
almost  identical  with  the  list  of  church  members.  The  first  one  to 
command  this  company  was  the  valiant  Ebenezer  Carter,  of  the  Deer¬ 
field  Massacre  experience,  whose  lieutenant’s  commission,  received 
from  Governor  Talcott,  is  now  in  possession  of  the  New  Canaan 
Historical  Society.  It  was  not  until  1778,  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
that  the  plot  known  as  the  Old  Parade  Ground  was  bought  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Canaan  Parish  for  14  pounds.  This  tract,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  the  Meeting  House,  is  a  part  of  the  present 
estate  of  Mr.  Payson  Merrill,  on  Oenoke  Avenue,  and  according  to 
a  record  in  the  Town  Hall  is  still  available  for  military  purposes. 
Here  the  military  company  drilled  many  years  on  “General  Train¬ 
ing  Day.” 

An  old  resident,  writing  in  1881  about  the  early  years  of  the 
century,  says  that  in  his  boyhood  there  were  but  two  jubilees  in  the 
year  —  Training  Day  and  Thanksgiving.  Training  Day  was  a  great 
event.  At  ten  o’clock  on  the  first  Monday  of  May  and  September, 
two  companies  gathered  on  the  Old  Parade  Ground;  one  in  uniforms, 
dignified  by  the  name  of  “grenadiers,”  and  pronounced  “pretty 
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nice”  by  our  chronicler,  the  other  called  the  “militia,”  without  uni¬ 
forms,  and  said  to  be  “quite  rusty.”  These  performed,  to  fife  and 
drum,  what  Mr.  St.  John  called  “wondrous  evolutions,”  and  “when 
they  marched  down  the  Ridge  to  the  meeting  house  hill,  the  martial 
ardor  of  the  boys  was  at  boiling  point.” 

A  community  so  martially  trained  was  all  ready  for  the  stirring 
events  of  the  Revolution.  Actual  warfare  did  not  come  nearer  than 
Norwalk  and  Middlesex,  now  Darien,  but  there  was  many  a  Canaanite 
who  could  say,  “Magna  pars  fui.”  The  Historical  Society,  after  four¬ 
teen  years  of  effort,  finally  succeeded  in  finding  the  roll-call  of  the 
Train  Band,  as  it  stood  in  1777.  The  names  are  73  in  number,  the 
Revolutionary  heroes  of  Canaan  Parish. 

Their  captain  was  Daniel  Benedict,  who  was  succeeded  by  John 
Carter.  The  latter  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  enemy  and  died  under 
the  frightful  horrors  of  the  Old  Sugar  House  Prison  in  New  York. 
In  his  company  were  Isaac  and  John  Benedict,  the  latter  being  that 
first  boy  baby  born  in  the  first  house  52  years  before.  On  this  roll 
of  honor  were  three  sons  of  Priest  Eells,  also  many  whose  names  are 
still  familiar  to  us,  such  as  Hoyt,  Raymond,  Kellogg,  Weed,  St.  John, 
Selleck  and  Silliman.  One  of  these  heroes  of  Canaan,  Isaac  Keeler, 
later  became  a  captain,  and  passed  that  terrible  winter  at  Valley 
Forge  with  Washington.  Others  performed  active  guard  duty  on  the 
border  of  the  colony  and  on  the  coast,  and  some  were  engaged  in 
the  Battles  of  White  Plains,  Crown  Point,  and  Ticonderoga.  We  have 
an  original  order  dated  March,  1777,  from  Lieutenant  Colonial  Mead 
to  Captain  John  Carter,  to  move  his  company  forthwith  and  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Horse  Neck,  on  the  state  border. 

HANNAH  BENEDICT  CARTER 

Some  of  the  ancestors  of  present  old  New  Canaanites  were  among 
the  unfortunate  congregation  at  Middlesex  on  a  July  Sunday  in 
1781,  when  all  were  seized  by  their  Tory  neighbors  in  the  midst  of 
the  service,  and  forced  to  follow  their  patriot  pastor  into  captivity. 
Forty-eight  men  were  taken  to  Long  Island,  half  of  them  paroled, 
and  the  rest  imprisoned  in  New  York  until  the  following  December. 

We  have  one  little  picture  from  the  year  before  of  the  patriot 
whose  memory  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  the  New  Canaan  Chap¬ 
ter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  Hannah  Benedict  was  the  wife  of  Captain  John 
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Carter,  and  the  daughter-in-law  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Carter,  first 
leader  of  the  Train  Band.  It  is  recorded  that  she  constantly  enter¬ 
tained  soldiers.  When  we  find  it  also  recorded  that  she  had  reared 
nine  children,  we  can  but  feel  that  this  mother  of  the  Revolution 
well  deserved  to  be  honored  by  the  Daughters  of  today.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  she  was  honored  in  her  lifetime  also,  as  each  of 
her  nine  children  named  a  daughter  “Hannah  Benedict”  after  her. 
Mistress  Carter,  being  well-known  for  her  patriotic  hospitality,  was 
visited  one  night  in  the  year  1780  by  a  company  of  soldiers  desiring 
shelter  and  provisions.  She  entertained  them  over-night,  prepared 
their  breakfast  next  morning,  and  stood  in  the  doorway  watching 
them  depart.  She  died  that  day  and  lies  in  the  Carter  Street  burying 


THE  BURNING  OF  NORWALK 

Not  far  from  the  Carter  homestead,  which  was  on  Clapboard 
Hill,  lived  Miss  Phoebe  Comstock,  who  was  1 7  years  old  at  the  time 
of  the  burning  of  Norwalk  in  1779.  There  are  preserved  from  the 
year  1846  some  reminiscences  of  those  thrilling  times  as  they  fell 
from  the  lips  of  this  lady,  then  83  years  old  and  still  living  on  Canoe 
Hill.  She  tells  how  they  used  to  attend  the  meeting-house  in  Canaan 
Parish,  armed  with  guns.  “We  would  no  more  have  thought  of 
going  to  meeting  then  without  our  guns,  than  we  do  now  without 
our  Psalm  books.”  In  case  of  alarm,  which  was  given  by  firing  three 
gunshots  in  succession,  the  men  left  all  and  hastened  to  the  Parade 
Ground.  Such  alarms  often  came.  Her  father  would  run  in  and  say, 
“Now  girls,  unyoke  the  oxen  and  turn  them  out.”  And  in  less  than 
five  minutes  would  be  off  to  the  Parade  Ground,  “and  they  did  not 
go  slow  either.” 

The  alarm  at  the  burning  of  Norwalk  came  about  daybreak. 
Phoebe  hastened  over  to  her  uncle’s,  and  climbed  an  apple  tree  from 
which  she  could  clearly  see  the  town.  She  watched  the  burning 
houses,  and  saw  the  steeple  of  the  meeting-house  fall  in.  She  heard 
the  guns,  which  kept  on  firing  a  long  time.  She  could  even  descry 
the  Redcoats  taking  up  several  of  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  to  their  boats.  Knowing  that  her  father  and  brothers  were 
engaged  in  the  defence,  no  wonder  she  pronounced  it  “the  dreadfull- 
est  day  she  ever  saw.” 


l 
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There  is  a  Revolutionary  relic  on  Frogtown  Road,  one  of  the 
oldest  of  the  cross-paths  by  which  the  families  of  Ponus  Ridge  came 
to  meeting.  On  the  south  side  of  Frogtown,  north  of  the  cliff,  may 
be  seen  the  remains  of  an  old  stone  fort  built  by  Stephen  Weed,  who 
had  become  insane  from  cruel  treatment  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

THE  EARLY  SCHOOLS 

We  have  seen  how  the  military  organization  in  an  ecclesiastical 
community  grew  out  of  the  Church  Society.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
educational  system.  Among  the  earliest  duties  of  any  church  society 
was  the  appointment  of  school  committees.  A  statute  of  the  colony 
provides  for  every  town  that  the  selectmen  should  see  to  it  that  their 
children  and  also  their  apprentices  were  able  to  read.  Neglect  of  this 
duty  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings.  Also  every  town 
of  fifty  householders  must  appoint  a  teacher  to  be  paid  by  the  parents 
or  masters,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general. 

We  may  be  sure  that  the  conscientious  pioneers  of  Canaan  Parish 
had  no  wish  to  transgress  this  statute.  We  do  not  know  when  or 
where  the  first  school  was  established.  It  was  not  until  1795  that  the 
School  Society  was  incorporated.  As  the  highway  or  school  districts 
were  formed,  schools  were  opened,  and  each  district  took  care  of  its 
own  pupils  for  half  a  century.  One  of  the  first  was  built  at  the  foot 
of  Canoe  Hill,  in  the  angle  of  the  road,  and  for  many  years  all  the 
Clapboard  Hill  and  Silvermine  children  obtained  their  education 
here. 

The  district  school  of  which  we  have  the  most  satisfactory  picture 
is  the  little  red  school-house  which  stood  in  District  Number  1  on 
the  corner  of  Park  and  Seminary  streets  and  which  now  forms  part 
of  Mr.  Robert  Lamonte’s  bungalow  on  Seminary  Street.  This  school 
was  about  twenty  feet  square,  with  writing  desks  all  around  the 
room,  and  benches,  consisting  of  planks  on  nail-kegs,  in  the  central 
space.  In  the  southeast  corner  were  a  chimney  and  fireplace.  A  writer 
in  1891,  telling  about  the  New  Canaan  of  his  youth,  related  how 
he,  at  the  age  of  four,  was  given  a  little  slab  bench  by  the  fire.  He 
remembered  the  “long,  lean,  lank”  teacher,  with  a  long  hickory  whip 
not  unlike  an  ox-goad,  sitting  in  the  middle  ready  to  reach  any 
refractory  child  with  the  lash.  The  writer  ingenuously  adds,  “there 
has  been  great  improvement  in  school  accommodations  since  that 
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time.”  A  letter  from  Samuel  Bouton,  written  about  seventy  years 
ago,  recalls  that  there  was  a  shed  built  out  north  of  the  building  where 
the  children  left  their  outer  clothing  —  when  they  had  any,  also  their 
lunches.  Some  hogs  that  were  commonly  to  be  seen  rooting  among 
the  graves  of  the  nearby  cemetery  “got  in  and  eat  my  dinner,  and 
that  did  not  satisfy  their  voracious  appetites  and  they  eat  my  basket.” 

Besides  the  district  schools,  there  was  one  private,  select  school 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  in  which  the  Rev.  Justus  Michell 
fitted  many  young  men  for  college  and  business. 

INCORPORATION  OF  PARISH 

And  now,  six  years  after  the  School  Society  of  New  Canaan  was 
incorporated,  Canaan  Parish  itself,  having  completed  seventy  years 
of  existence  as  an  ecclesiastical  society,  withdrew  its  civic  dependence 
upon  Stamford  and  Norwalk,  and  became  incorporated  as  a  town, 
five  miles  wide  and  five  and  one-fourth  miles  long,  and  containing 
about  250  families  and  1,500  inhabitants.  One  old  resident  of  the  last 
century  remembered  that  Thursday  in  May,  1801,  when  the  “gun” 
was  fired  off  and  other  jubilations  celebrated  the  “great  day”  when 
Canaan  Parish  became  the  Town  of  New  Canaan. 

In  the  petition  for  incorporation,  the  residents  of  Canaan  Parish 
represented  that  their  homes  were  “so  far  distant  from  the  places 
where  freemen’s  meetings  are  holden  and  the  public  business  of  the 
town  transacted,  as  to  subject  the  inhabitants  —  to  much  inconve¬ 
nience.”  The  distance  for  some  by  the  most  direct  public  way  was  as 
great  as  eleven  miles,  by  roads  “very  uneven,  stony,  on  many  accounts 
bad,  by  high  hills  and  deep  impassable  valleys”  so  that  many  were 
“induced  to  neglect  freemen’s  and  town  meetings.” 

We  cannot  wonder  at  this  neglect  when  we  realize  that  methods 
of  travel  had  not  improved  since  the  pioneers  had  first  found  their 
way  into  the  woods  of  Canaan.  It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  century 
that  carriages  came  into  use.  All  travel  up  to  that  time  was  on  foot  or 
horseback.  Anyone  who  wished  to  go  to  New  York  might  walk  or 
ride  to  the  landing  at  the  mouth  of  Five  Mile  River  or  to  that  at 
Ring’s  End  road,  and  go  by  sloops  that  sailed  from  these  points. 

The  industries  of  the  settlement  likewise  had  not  yet  changed  in 
method,  as  the  age  of  machinery  had  yet  to  come  to  Canaan.  All  the 
substantial  residents  in  early  times  were  farmers,  very  patient,  hard- 
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working  men,  as  they  had  need  to  be,  to  clear  their  farms  of  trees 
and  bushes,  then  of  the  omnipresent  stones  which  we  can  see  now  in 
long  lines  of  stone  walls.  With  the  clumsy  old  wooden  plows  they 
broke  this  stony  ground  to  plant  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes. 
With  the  scanty  supply  of  hay,  eked  out  with  cornstalks,  husks,  and 
oat  straw,  they  struggled  to  keep  their  cattle  alive  through  the  winter. 


FEW  SKILLED  WORKMEN 

There  were  only  enough  artisans  to  supply  the  actual  wants  of  the 
community.  Tailors,  mantua  makers,  and  shoemakers  circulated 
through  the  village  twice  a  year  to  furnish  the  families  with  what 
was  necessary  for  their  wardrobes.  Later,  however,  the  business  of 
shoemaking  grew  to  surprising  proportions,  until  New  Canaan  shoes 
became  well-known,  and  by  1 8 1 8,  50,000  pairs  were  sent  out  every 
year. 

The  town  was  dotted  over  with  little  shops  where  the  masters 
and  their  apprentices  cut  out  the  shoes  and  gave  out  great  numbers 
of  them  to  farmers,  who  came  from  as  far  away  as  twenty  miles  to 
get  the  work  to  take  home.  The  “fitting,”  which  meant  closing,  or 
sewing  the  uppers,  was  principally  done  by  women  and  boys  at  home, 
the  women  doing  most  of  the  sewing.  Almost  every  farmhouse  con¬ 
tained  a  shoemaker’s  bench,  or  “ewe,”  as  the  slang  of  the  craft  had 
it.  By  this  means  the  worker  could  earn  several  dollars  a  week,  a  great 
deal  for  that  time,  as  one  dollar  was  the  highest  weekly  wage  paid 
for  housework.  These  journeymen  received  their  wages,  however,  in 
the  form  of  orders  on  local  merchants,  so  that  the  only  wages  they 
received  were  in  store  goods.  These  orders  were  commonly  called 
“white  dogs.” 

The  business  that  later  grew  into  the  well-known  Benedict  firm 
of  shoemakers  was  begun  before  1 762  by  James  B.  Benedict  in  a  little 
shop  attached  to  his  home  on  the  present  Fischer  estate  on  Brushy 
Ridge.  There,  with  a  number  of  apprentices,  he  made  excellent  shoes 
for  the  New  York  market.  An  article  in  The  New  York  Times  of 
June  22,  1924,  says  that  for  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  —  until 
that  very  spring  —  this  shoe  business  had  never  been  out  of  the 
Benedict  family.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the  oldest  in  America. 
As  late  as  1812,  when  there  were  eight  bosses  and  fifty  workmen  in 
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the  shops,  people  little  dreamed  that  the  time  would  ever  come  when 
a  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  would  be  made  by  machinery. 

There  were  few  other  industries  here  before  1 800.  Canaan  Parish 
did  have  several  saw-and  grist-mills,  among  them  one  owned  by 
Deodate  Waterbury,  where  Jelliff’s  Mill  now  stands.  Here  Mr. 
Waterbury  also  built  hand-carved  furniture. 

We  have  been  absorbed  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  white  men 
who  settled  this  region.  We  must  not  forget  the  redskins  who  were 
the  original  inhabitants,  nor  those  black  men  whose  numbers  ran  into 
the  thousands  in  Connecticut  Colony  alone. 

Even  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  Canaan  Parish  there  were  very 
few  Indians  left  hereabouts.  Chief  Ponus,  whose  traditional  grave  is 
marked  by  a  shaft  on  Ponus  Ridge,  had  laid  claim  with  his  family 
to  a  vast  tract  of  land,  but  he  had  disappeared  from  the  scene  in  1665, 
and  we  know  very  little  of  local  Indians  since  that  time. 

In  the  burying  ground  near  the  old  Meeting  House  were  two 
graves  marked  by  plain  headstones,  which  tradition  assigned  to 
Indians.  Many  arrowheads  have  been  found,  and  various  stone  ovens 
and  mortars.  About  two  miles  north  of  the  village  are  the  Indian 
Rocks,  a  name  given  to  the  ledge  of  granite  near  the  Five  Mile  River, 
in  which  are  five  basins  of  varying  size,  the  largest  capacious  enough 
to  contain  fifteen  gallons.  In  these  holes  the  Indians  pounded  their 
corn,  probably  for  hundreds  of  years. 

Early  in  the  19th  Century  a  group  of  about  twenty-five  Indians 
had  an  encampment  there  and  we  have  an  interesting  account  from 
Mrs.  Hetty  Bouton  of  New  Canaan  of  how  as  a  little  girl  she  used 
to  be  allowed  as  a  treat  to  make  frequent  visits  to  these  friendly 
Indians,  and  watch  them  pounding  their  com  in  the  deep  holes  in 
the  rocks. 

CANOE  HILL’S  NAME 

This  is  the  only  permanent  landmark  that  we  have,  but  there  is 
another  remembrance  of  the  red  men  in  the  name  of  Canoe  Hill, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  because  in  a  cave  in  the  vicinity 
was  discovered  a  canoe  supposed  to  have  been  hidden  there  by  the 
Indians. 

With  our  modern  attitude  toward  slavery,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
our  God-fearing  ancestors  found  nothing  in  the  practice  to  affront 
their  consciences.  A  census  of  1790  gives  the  number  of  slaves  in 
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Connecticut  as  2,764,  with  2,880  free  colored  persons.  In  Middletown 
several  of  the  prominent  citizens  were  sea  captains  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade  and  it  was  the  custom  to  place  cargoes  of  slaves  in  the 
old  jail  there  and  afterwards  sell  them  at  auction.  Naturally  some 
of  these  slaves  were  brought  to  Canaan  Parish,  and  we  find  evidences 
of  the  trade  here  in  various  still  existing  bills  of  sales.  One  curious 
document  dated  1773,  the  last  will  and  testament  of  “Cezar,”  a  negro 
man  belonging  to  Abijah  Comstock,  shows  him  to  have  been  possessed 
of  a  remarkable  number  of  articles  of  value,  such  as  silver  spoons 
and  knee  buckles,  and  pious  books,  such  as  “The  Dissenting  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Answer”  and  “A  Cordial  to  the  Fainting  Saint.”  In  addition 
to  various  bequests  to  his  master’s  family  we  find  mention  of  a  book 
with  the  optimistic  title  “You’re  Almost  Christian”  bestowed  upon 
Mistress  Abigail  Eells,  who  had  married  the  minister’s  son  six  years 
before.  With  this  bequest  went  instructions  to  bequeath  it  in  turn 
to  her  husband,  Moses  Comstock  Eells.  The  old  slave  probably 
regarded  this  branch  of  the  Comstock  family  as  relatives  of  his  own. 

SLAVERY  ABOLISHED  IN  1768 

Connecticut  was  the  first  state  to  pass  a  law  against  slavery.  This 
was  in  1 7 68.  Fifteen  years  later  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  declaring 
that  all  persons  born  of  slaves  after  March  1  should  be  free  at  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.  Most  of  those  born  earlier  were  emancipated,  so 
that  slavery  almost  died  out  before  1806.  We  cannot  feel  too  com¬ 
placent,  however,  about  the  leadership  of  Connecticut  in  this  reform, 
for  slave-holding  was  discontinued  because  it  had  become  unprofit¬ 
able,  not  from  any  convictions  as  to  its  unrighteousness. 

The  last  man  to  live  and  die  in  slavery  in  Connecticut  was  Ones- 
imus,  called  “Old  Ony,”  of  Norwalk,  “a  willing  slave  but  the  Lord’s 
freeman.”  His  no  less  pious  owners  were  the  remarkable  Comstock 
sisters.  Miss  Phebe  the  elder  was  never  absent  from  church  a  single 
service  in  fifty-one  years.  Onesimus  had  a  similar  record  for  church 
service,  attending  on  one  Sabbath  so  stormy  that  no  one  else  was 
present  except  the  minister  and  the  sexton.  He  also  served  in  the 
Revolution.  At  the  death  of  the  elder  Miss  Phebe,  “Old  Ony”  was 
inherited  by  her  niece,  that  other  Miss  Phebe  Comstock  of  Canoe 
Hill  who  watched  with  such  trepidation  the  burning  of  Norwalk. 
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In  her  more  mature  years,  she  followed  her  aunt’s  example  in  “adopt¬ 
ing  orphan  youth  and  entertaining  ministers.”  Her  faithful  slave  out¬ 
lived  her  for  a  few  years,  and  died  at  the  age  of  about  96,  only  six 
years  before  all  slaves  were  emancipated. 

CANAAN  PARISH  IN  1800 

We  might  end  as  we  began,  by  calling  before  our  imagination 
what  we  might  see  if  we  could  stand  again  at  the  foot  of  the  Meeting 
House  Hill,  after  life  in  Old  Canaan  Parish  has  run  along  for  seventy 
years,  and  just  before  New  Canaan  Township  is  born  with  the  new 
century. 

On  the  brow  of  the  “steep  and  rugged  hill”  stands  the  second 
Meeting  House,  shingled  and  painted  white,  with  the  double  doors 
dark  green,  the  roof  and  the  upper  part  of  the  belfry  a  dull  red.  The 
Meeting  House  has  been  repaired  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
Society  members  being  assessed  two  pence  on  the  pound  for  this 
purpose.  Any  member  who  refused  to  pay  this  tax  had  to  have  his 
“goods  or  chattels”  “defrained”  or  in  the  absence  of  such,  to  have 
his  body  or  person  committed  to  the  keeper  of  the  gaol  in  Fairfield  — 
“until  he  pay  and  satisfy  the  said  sum.”  This  notice,  signed  by  Samuel 
C.  Silliman,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  reminds  us  that  there  is  no  jail  in 
Canaan  Parish,  and  makes  us  wonder  again  just  how  keeping  a  man’s 
body  or  person  in  prison  helps  him  to  pay  his  debts. 

Since  the  meeting  house  was  repaired,  the  bell  has  been  installed,  in 
1797,  and  is  now  an  important  feature  in  daily  life,  ringing  every 
evening  at  nine  for  the  close  of  the  day,  except  Saturday,  when  Sab¬ 
bath  begins  at  sunset,  and  the  evening  must  be  spent  in  preparation 
for  the  holy  day. 

Opposite  the  Meeting  House,  “the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
lie.”  Here  are  the  graves  of  many  of  the  early  settlers,  though  others 
are  lying  in  the  Old  Church  Hill  and  Parade  Ground  Cemeteries 
farther  up  on  Haines  Ridge,  or  in  the  family  burying  grounds  on 
Carter  Street  or  elsewhere. 

All  about  the  Meeting  House,  on  the  north,  the  south,  and  the 
west,  are  great  numbers  of  hitching  posts  for  horses,  and  several 
stepping-blocks  for  mounting.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  provide 
carriage  sheds  for  another  twenty  years.  Just  at  hand,  at  the  side 
of  the  road  bordering  the  burying  ground  on  the  south,  stands  the 
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whipping  post,  and  nearby,  the  stocks,  where  an  offender  against 
the  peace  may  be  confined  for  a  time,  in  the  absence  of  a  jail.  Across 
from  the  David  St.  John  residence,  the  present  Ashwell  house,  is 
the  little  red  school  house,  and  nearby  are  the  grocery  store  and  home 
of  Seth  Kellogg.  Here  also  on  the  green  and  near  this  first  store  stands 
the  village  blacksmith  shop.  Not  for  a  number  of  years  later  will 
there  be  a  Railroad  Avenue  or  any  other  road  connecting  Main  Street 
with  White  Oak  Shade  Ridge,  as  the  future  Park  Street  is  called. 

INCORPORATION 

And  now  in  the  spring  of  the  first  year  of  the  new  century  came  the 
day  when  Old  Canaan  Parish  became  New  Canaan  Township.  This 
new  century  was  to  see  the  whole  world  made  new  by  the  coming 
of  the  machine  age.  The  little  shoe  shops  which  “dotted”  the  village, 
giving  handwork  to  farmers’  families  in  the  country  round  about, 
gave  way  to  the  smoke  and  whir  of  factories.  These  in  their  turn 
disappeared  from  New  Canaan  as  shoemaking  and  other  industries 
crowded  into  cities. 

We  too  have  moved  forward  into  this  new  world  which  would 
have  seemed  so  strange  to  our  forefathers.  But  our  little  New  Canaan, 
off  the  main  track,  is  a  village  still.  In  this  age  of  power  and  speed,  we 
find  here  something  remaining  of  the  sincerity,  the  good  fellowship, 
the  ideals  for  church  and  school,  the  spacious  and  gracious  living  that 
belonged  to  those  seventy  years  of  the  Canaan  Parish  of  old. 


A  HISTORY  OF  NEW  CANAAN  1801-1901 
By  Charlotte  Chase  Fairley 

THE  CANNON  BOOMS  IN  1801 

FOR  nearly  three  score  and  ten  years  the  little  village  of  Canaan 
Parish  had  lived  its  peaceful  life  as  the  daughter  of  Stamford  and 
Norwalk.  On  a  May  day  in  1801,  with  the  booming  voice  of  a  village 
cannon,  began  a  century  of  separate  existence  for  the  community, 
now  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  town  and  rechristened  New  Canaan. 
When  in  1901  the  town  was  celebrating  its  hundredth  anniversary, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Selleck,  of  Norwalk,  named  as  its  salient  character¬ 
istics  through  the  century  “principle,  independent  industry,  and  good 
common  sense.”  Surely  these  three  qualities  may  well  be  found  in 
the  descendants  of  the  sturdy  forefathers  whose  history  we  have 
traced. 

We  have  tried  to  look  through  the  eyes  of  a  newly  awakened 
sleeper  at  the  center  of  town  as  it  appeared  in  1801  from  the  foot 
of  Meeting  House  hill.  Let  us  suppose  that  you  yourself  are  this 
adaptable  Rip  Van  Winkle  and  that  sometime  in  the  first  quarter 
century  you  bestir  yourself  and  stroll  for  a  wider  view.  A  short  tour 
of  exploration  will  suffice,  for  four  or  five  roads,  still  little  more  than 
bridle  path,  serve  to  link  the  few  houses  and  to  lead  out  to  Clapboard 
Hill,  Talmadge  Hill,  and  to  Stamford  and  Norwalk,  the  parent  towns 
of  Old  Canaan  Parish,  where  NewCanaanites  still  have  many  relatives 
and  friends. 

Houses  are  few  and  far  between.  Walking  north  on  Haynes  Ridge 
(Oenoke  Avenue),  past  the  Joseph  Silliman  dwelling  (the  present 
Houston  residence)  you  will  see  only  open  meadows  as  far  as  the 
house  of  Justus  Mitchell,  (the  nucleus  of  the  later  Holmewood  Inn 
Annex).  Not  until  1825  will  the  Town  House,  the  present  home 
of  Mr.  Morgan  More,  be  built  on  the  corner  of  the  Silliman  lot,  just 
west  of  where  St.  Mark’s  Church  is  to  stand,  still  later. 

Walking  south  on  Main  Street  and  leaving  the  old  meeting  house 
and  burying  ground  on  your  right  you  come  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
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to  the  home  of  Richard  Fayerweather,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more 
hereafter,  (the  present  Bridgman  house).  Then  crossing  Clapboard 
Hill  Road  (Locust  Street)  you  will  arrive  at  that  part  which  is  grow¬ 
ing  into  the  real  business  center  of  the  little  village  —  all  of  it,  for 
some  reason,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street  until  long  after.  You  pass 
the  house  of  Jacob  Reed,  a  house  which  was  already  thirty  years  old 
at  the  opening  of  the  century,  with  vats  dug  in  the  rear  where  he 
carried  on  tanning,  an  industry  continued  later,  for  many  years,  by 
Frederick  Ayres  in  the  same  spot.  It  is  too  early  in  the  century  to 
find  Captain  Stephen  Hoyt  in  his  grocery  and  dry  goods  store  on 
the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Carter  Street  Road,  (East  Avenue) . 
You  night  make  a  side  excursion  down  toward  the  pond  if  you 
don’t  mind  picking  your  way  among  stones  and  mud  puddles  and 
possibly  tearing  your  clothes  on  briars.  At  your  left  is  the  Ayers 
tannery.  At  your  right,  a  few  rods  from  Main  Street,  is  the  house 
built  about  1750  by  Theophilus  Hanford,  eldest  son  of  the  Norwalk 
pioneer  of  the  same  name.  You  will  do  well  not  to  stray  from  the 
path  into  the  Old  Calamus  Pond  until  it  has  been  drained  by  Captain 
Stephen  Hoyt.  Passing  Hezekiah  Jennings,  the  town  butcher,  and 
Wright,  the  town  tailor,  you  come  to  a  house  or  two  near  the  Mill 
Pond.  Here,  looking  across  the  river,  you  will  see  a  long,  low  building 
where  farmers  bring  their  cider  to  be  distilled  into  whiskey.  We  are 
advised  at  this  point  by  one  writer  of  reminiscences  to  go  no  nearer 
this  sinister  spot  “lest  we  fall  into  a  temptation  and  a  snare.” 

Returning  then  to  Main  Street,  you  walk  on  past  the  general  store 
of  Samuel  Raymond  and  past  the  house  of  Woolsey  Burtis,  the  village 
blacksmith,  about  where  Raymond  Hall  is,  whose  smithy  stands 
right  in  the  street  in  front  of  his  dwelling.  Just  below,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  road,  is  Bradley  Keeler’s  wagon  shop,  also  encroaching  on  the 
highway.  You  pass  the  first  Captain  Stephen  Hoyt’s  spacious  dwel¬ 
ling  opposite  the  library,  occupied  today  by  his  great,  great  grand¬ 
daughter,  and  not  another  house  on  that  side  until  you  come  to  the 
Old  Red  House  with  its  great  chimney  of  field  stone,  opposite  where 
the  Methodist  Church  now  stands.  This  has  already  passed  its  three 
score  years  and  ten,  having  been  built  in  1752  for  one  Levi  Hanford 
and  his  bride,  Elizabeth  Carter,  daughter  of  Captain  Ebenezer  Carter 
of  Clapboard  Hill,  and  is  to  remain  a  landmark  until  nearly  the  end  of 
the  century.  Levi  and  Elizabeth  had  five  children  born  here.  A  later 
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Levi  Hanford  went  to  Walton,  New  York,  in  1808,  and  was  still 
living  there  in  1 88 1  when  he  was  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

To  Walton  also  had  come  the  aged  John  Benedict  4th,  the  first 
male  child  born  in  Canaan  Parish.  He  had  lived  there  but  three  years 
and  died  two  years  before  the  sixteen-year-old  Levi  Hanford  arrived 
to  make  his  permanent  home  there. 

HOMES  FEW  AND  FAR  BETWEEN 

The  old  Red  House  is  the  only  dwelling  for  about  a  mile  south  of 
the  Hoyt  homestead,  but  beyond  that  on  both  sides  of  the  road  you 
will  find  homes  of  the  Hanfords,  all  descended  from  Elizabeth 
Haynes  Hanford,  daughter  of  that  William  Haynes,  who  gave  his 
name  to  Haynes  Ridge.  There  on  the  west  side,  opposite  “the  road  to 
the  mille,”  the  present  Lake  view  Avenue,  is  the  dwelling  soon  (in 
1830)  to  be  demolished,  built  by  Theophilus  Hanford,  the  pioneer 
from  Norwalk,  where  his  grandchildren,  Joseph  and  Bartlett,  were 
born.  A  few  rods  north  is  Bartlett  Hanford’s  house,  for  many  years  in 
later  times  to  be  known  as  the  Jackson  Raymond  place  (at  present 
belonging  to  Mr.  A.  B.  Walker). 

Perhaps  you  will  meet  old  Eben  Hanford  coming  out  of  his  home 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  take  the  sun.  Once  a  soldier  in  the  Revolution, 
now  he  shuffles  along  on  two  canes,  raising  one  now  and  then  to  kill 
only  a  golden  butterfly. 

You  would  have  to  plod  half  a  mile  farther  to  find  the  house 
erected  by  Captain  Samuel  Hanford,  an  early  comer  from  Norwalk, 
“The  Little  House  at  Four  Comers”  of  Mrs.  Willard  Parker’s  book. 
Opposite  is  the  home  of  Samuel  Hanford,  Jr..,  which  is  to  descend 
to  his  staunch  Methodist  son,  Captain  Holly  Hanford. 

If  you  would  keep  to  the  highway  you  will  have  to  return  as  you 
came,  for  there  is  no  cross  road  as  yet.  But  there  is  not  much  more  to 
be  seen  on  the  village  Main  Street;  only  Samuel  Raymond’s  house 
(where  Dr.  White  now  lives)  and  then  not  a  single  building  on  the 
west  side  from  Keeler’s  wagon  shop  all  the  way  back  to  Meeting 
House  Hill,  except  the  home  and  little  silversmith  shop  of  Edward 
Nash  just  north  of  where  the  First  National  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  now  stands. 

If  you  were  by  any  chance  taking  your  walk  on  a  certain  Sunday 
afternoon  in  1816,  there  would  indeed  be  something  to  see;  smoke 
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and  flames  pouring  out  of  the  Nash  home,  and  poor  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nash  coming  home  from  the  Episcopal  Church,  a  mile  away  up  the 
ridge,  to  find  their  home  in  ruins. 

But  it  is  not  likely  that  you  would  be  so  irreligious  as  to  be  strolling 
about  for  pleasure  on  the  Sabbath.  There  is  not  much  more  of 
interest  on  Main  Street.  Moreover,  keeping  to  the  road  would  not 
insure  good  walking  —  merely  a  clear  track  for  a  highway.  Not  only 
are  there  no  sidewalks  as  yet  but  the  little  lads  you  meet  in  the  course 
of  your  walk  will  have  to  live  to  a  ripe  old  age  if  they  are  ever  to 
enjoy  such  a  luxury. 

EARLY  PARK  STREET  DESCRIBED 

So  suppose  you  cut  across  the  woods  and  fields  about  where  Church 
Street  now  runs  to  White  Oak  Shade  Ridge,  the  present  Park  Street. 
Walking  north  to  return  to  the  Meeting  House,  you  will  pass,  on 
your  left,  the  home  of  Colonel  Ezra  Benedict  (the  Mead  House), 
while  on  your  right  nearly  opposite  is  the  house  built  long  ago  by 
Trowbridge  Benedict,  who  there  did  clock  and  watch  repairing  and 
silver-smithing.  (The  original  part  of  the  Ardsley  Inn) .  Next  on  your 
left  is  the  substantial  home  of  Dr.  Noyes,  with  whom  you  must  be¬ 
come  better  acquainted. 

You  are  now  in  the  region  of  the  future  railroad  station,  gas  sta¬ 
tion,  electro-matic  automobile  signal;  but  none  of  these  casts  its 
shadows  upon  the  wagon  track  you  are  treading.  Past  the  hip-roofed 
house  of  Joel  Hoyt,  the  harness  maker,  and  up  the  hill,  with  its  new 
Academy  on  your  right  in  the  present  Community  School  grounds, 
and  on  your  left  the  little  red  schoolhouse  just  across  on  the  corner  of 
Brook  Street  (now  Seminary  Street). 

A  short  walk  out  Brook  Street  past  the  house  with  the  great  syca¬ 
more  in  front  (the  Katzenbach-Winship  house)  where  there  lives  a 
man  named  Huntington,  will  take  you,  just  beyond  the  brook,  to  the 
home  of  Stephen  Craft.  This  aged  man  is  well  named.  In  the  little 
cabinetmaker’s  shop  in  front  of  his  house  he  has  been  used  to  making 
spinning  wheels  “for  the  dames  of  New  Canaan  to  spin  their  wool  and 
flax  on.”  His  house  is  on  the  edge  of  a  thick  grove  which  runs  some 
distance  to  the  south. 

Returning  to  the  schoolhouse  on  the  corner,  you  turn  to  your  left 
and  walk  up  the  hill  between  the  two  St.  John  homes,  the  old  house 
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belonging  to  David  St.  John  (the  present  Ashwell  place)  and  across 
the  spacious  grounds  the  beautiful  home  built  in  1807  by  his  son, 
Samuel,  and  destined  to  stand  for  nearly  70  years  before  its  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire. 

And  now  here  we  are  again  at  the  Meeting  House  Hill,  with  the 
old  whipping  posts  and  stocks  close  at  hand.  Possibly  some  poor  cul¬ 
prit  sits  there  in  durance  vile  because  he  fell  into  the  sin  of  drunk- 
eness  or  could  not  produce  the  fine  of  $1.34,  the  alternative  penalty. 
Before  long  that  sinister  post  is  to  be  put  to  more  wholesome  use  as  the 
town  bulletin  board. 

We  are  told  that  New  Canaan  grew  and  changed  little  in  the  first 
25  or  30  years  of  the  century.  Mr.  Joseph  Scofield  reported  that  when 
he  arrived  here  as  a  boy  of  14  on  the  first  of  November  of  1824  there 
were  only  32  houses  in  the  present  borough,  and  but  six  streets;  Main; 
Park,  or  White  Oak  Shade  Ridge;  East  Avenue,  once  called  Carter 
Street  Road;  Locust  Avenue,  then  known  as  Clapboard  Hills  Road; 
Oenoke  Avenue,  or  Haynes  Ridge;  Summer  Street  and  Seminary, 
formerly  Brook  Street. 

TOWN  OF  HUMBLE  PROPORTIONS 

We  have  a  story  told  by  Mr.  Timothy  Raymond,  50  years  ago 
when  he  was  56  years  old,  which  shows  us  the  humble  proportions  of 
our  town  in  his  childhood.  It  was  about  1 8 1 1  that  one  Thomas  Sims, 
of  New  York,  having  heard  of  New  Canaan  as  a  great  place  for  the 
manufacture  of  shoes,  with  as  many  as  400  employed  in  the  industry, 
came  to  view  the  town.  After  passing  up  through  Main  Street,  and 
reaching  the  Silliman  (Houston)  place,  he  seated  himself  on  a  pair  of 
bars  and  looked  anxiously  around.  A  man  came  walking  up,  of  whom 
Mr.  Sims  inquired  the  way  to  New  Canaan. 

“Just  under  the  hill  there,”  said  the  pedestrian. 

“Is  that  New  Canaan?”  asked  the  visitor  in  astonishment.  “Well, 
I  guess  I’ll  go  back  again  and  see  if  I  can  find  it.” 

The  story  does  not  relate  Mr.  Sims’  reaction  to  his  second  visit, 
but  it  is  to  be  doubted  that  he  noticed  any  of  the  little  shops  “dotting” 
the  town,  in  which  a  score  of  artisans  were  busy  turning  out  their 
50,000  pairs  a  year.  He  could  not  see  the  “ewe”  or  cobblers  bench  by 
many  a  farm  fireside,  where  father,  mother  and  children  gathered  in 
the  evening  to  sew  uppers  and  finish  a  bagful  of  shoes  to  carry  into 
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town.  Still  less  could  he  know  the  life  of  the  place,  which,  deeply 
rooted  still  in  church  and  school,  had  grown  to  civic  conscious¬ 
ness  in  the  town  meeting,  and  flowered  daily  in  a  social  life  which 
always  seems  to  us,  looking  back  across  the  years,  enviable  in  its 
wholesome  serenity. 

We  are  warned,  however,  not  to  regret  much  the  passing  of  the 
“good  old  days.”  Mr.  Timothy  Raymond  concludes  his  reminiscences 
with  these  trenchant  words:  “When  we  hear  men  mourning  for  the 
days  of  Andrew  Jackson,  we  feel  sorry  for  them  and  wish  that  they 
had  been  born  before  their  grandfathers,  and  perhaps  we  should  not 
be  bothered  with  them  now.” 

He  wrote  this  just  50  years  ago.  Would  we  say  the  same  today? 

TOWN  MEETINGS 

At  least  the  community  was  now  self-sufficient,  having  added  to 
its  own  churches  and  schools  its  own  town  government.  The  town 
meetings  were  held  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  in  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Meeting  House,  the  second  building,  by  this  time  63  years 
old.  We  can  imagine  the  gratification  of  the  town  fathers,  now 
exempt  from  the  long,  trying  journeys  to  Stamford  and  Norwalk, 
turning  their  steps  to  their  own  hilltop  on  that  last  Monday  in  June, 
1801,  meeting  their  neighbors  there,  setting  out  with  zest  to  legis¬ 
late  for  the  new-born  town. 

Joseph  Silliman,  Esq.,  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  first  Moderator, 
had  but  to  cross  the  road  to  the  meeting  where  he  was  to  preside.  The 
first  selectman  was  Isaac  Richards,  who  held  that  post  almost  con¬ 
secutively  for  2 1  years.  Even  longer  in  office  was  Samuel  St.  John, 
town  clerk  and  town  treasurer  from  the  beginning  to  his  death  in 
1825.  He  became  also  the  first  postmaster  in  1818,  a  position  he  held 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  When  we  learn  of  the  vital  part  he  played  in 
the  educational  life  of  New  Canaan  and  then  find  him  active  also  in 
state  affairs  —  being  Representative  in  the  General  Assembly  for  1 2 
years  —  we  begin  to  realize  that  here  was  a  great  man  of  the  town,  a 
worthy  father  of  a  remarkable  son,  the  eminent  Professor  Samuel 
St.  John. 

It  is  natural  that  the  fathers  turned  their  attention  early  to  the 
repairing  of  highways.  At  this  first  session  a  tax  of  two  cents  on  the 
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dollar  was  voted  for  this  purpose  and  the  price  of  75  cents  a  day  set 
for  a  man  and  the  same  for  a  good  team  in  spring  and  summer,  the 
price  falling  to  67  cents  in  the  autumn.  The  mention  of  plows  in 
this  connection  suggests  the  primitive  stage  of  these  so-called  high¬ 
ways.  Ten  years  later  the  price  of  “a  good  and  sufficient  team”  had 
gone  up  one  dollar,  but  a  man  still  worked  for  75  cents  a  day. 

The  titles  of  the  town  officers  appointed  have  an  almost  medieval 
tang.  Besides  the  “ty thing  men”  there  were  the  Sealer  of  Leather, 
important  in  the  shoe  making  community,  the  Sealers  of  W eights  and 
Measures,  the  Keykeeper  of  the  Pound,  Fence  Viewers  and 
Haywards. 


GOOSE  AND  PIG  LEGISLATION 

On  the  last  day  of  this  first  year  of  its  separate  existence  we  find 
a  town  meeting  taking  up  the  weighty  matter  of  “Swine  and  Geese 
going  at  large  upon  the  town  commons.”  Perhaps  this  legislation 
followed  close  upon  the  tragic  loss  by  some  hungry  child  in  the  little 
red  schoolhouse  of  the  contents  of  his  dinner  basket!  Would  a 
marauder  from  the  church  green  be  deterred  by  “a  ring  in  the  end 
of  his  nose?”  At  any  rate  it  was  voted:  “1st.,  that  all  swine  that  are 
rung  in  the  nose  and  all  geese  of  which  one  wing  is  clipped  shall  be 
permitted  to  go  at  large  on  the  commons  within  this  town.  2nd., 
that  all  swine  not  rung  as  aforesaid  and  all  geese  of  which  one  wing 
is  not  clipped  as  aforesaid-at-large  shall  be  impounded  by  the  Hey¬ 
ward  (or  Hayward)  in  a  common  pound  except  sucking  pigs  not 
8  weeks  old  which  shall  not  be  impounded  even  though  they  have 
no  ring  in  their  nose.” 

Such  forfeited  possessions  might,  however,  be  reclaimed  on  the 
owner’s  “promising  to  put  a  ring  in  Each  of  sd.  Swines  nose  and 
paying  twelve  cents  per  swine  and  three  cents  per  goose.”  Promptness 
in  reclaiming  his  swine  was  made  worth  while  by  the  rule  that  a  man 
must  pay  seventy  cents  per  head  for  swine  for  every  24  hours  he 
should  “suffer  such  creatures  to  continue  in  pound  after  being 
notified.” 

That  vague  word  “impounded”  takes  on  a  concrete  meaning  and 
suggests  a  lively  picture  when  we  learn  that  in  1807,  Aaron  Com¬ 
stock  being  then  appointed  “Key  Keeper”  of  the  pound,  a  small  yard 
of  his  barn  was  “by  his  consent  constituted  and  appointed  by  this 
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meeting  a  Pound  for  the  use  of  the  town”  until  a  proper  pound  should 
be  “finished  compleat.” 

With  discussion  over  these  and  other  grave  issues,  Town  Meeting 
must  have  been  sufficiently  lively  to  make  attendance  as  worth  while 
as  it  is  nowadays,  for  it  had  been  necessary  in  1 805  to  rule  that  mem¬ 
bers  at  “public  Freeman’s  and  Town  Meeting”  should  afford  their 
Moderator  their  “Countenance,  support  and  assistance”  that  anyone 
wishing  to  speak  should  “rise  in  his  place,  and  with  his  hat  off, 
respectfully  address  —  Mr.  Moderator.” 

EARLY  TOWN  DEPARTMENTS 

An  early  provision  for  defraying  town  expenses  for  the  current 
year  was  the  levy  of  a  tax  of  one  cent  on  the  dollar  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Enos  Weed  who  was  to  receive  the  sum  of  $  1 2  for  collection 
of  the  same.  It  was  voted  to  call  upon  the  inhabitants  to  labor  and 
repair  the  highways  so  that  the  highway  taxes  could  be  kept  down. 

The  relief  agencies  of  today  might  take  under  consideration  the 
clean  cut  policy  of  the  town  fathers  who  voted  in  1 8 1 4  to  direct  the 
“Select  Men  not  to  tollerate  or  suffer  Forreingers  to  reside  in  this 
Town  who  they  believe  will  become  chargeable  to  this  Town  if 
suffered  to  reside.”  Apparently  a  “Forreinger”  was  anyone  who  had 
the  misfortune  of  not  being  a  New  Canaanite,  for  surely  there  is 
a  distinctly  New  England  flavor  in  the  name  of  Darius  Holden,  an 
exception  to  this  rule  who  was  to  be  “tollerated  for  one  month  — 
then  to  be  removed.” 

That  the  bridges  of  that  day  were  as  primitive  as  the  highways  is 
suggested  by  the  calling  of  a  special  town  meeting  for  April  1,  1822, 
to  consider  the  claim  of  Ebenezer  Weed  of  Stamford  for  damages  in 
the  loss  of  a  horse  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  a  bridge  in  this 
town.  The  vote  to  direct  the  agent  and  selectmen  “to  pay  or  not  to 
pay  any  sum  therefor  as  to  them  shall  appear  just  and  right,”  reminds 
us  that  this  is  the  era  of  independence  of  the  present  town.  One  won¬ 
ders  whether  Ebenezer  took  ironic  notice  of  the  date  of  the  meeting. 

All  these  years  Town  Meeting  had  been  held  in  the  Congregational 
Meeting  House,  but  the  union  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  matters  had 
ceased  with  the  incorporation  of  the  Town  in  1801.  The  church  was 
now  a  separate  entity,  several  separate  entities,  in  fact. 
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CAPT.  STEPHEN  BETTS 

For  50  years  the  Episcopalians  had  been  worshipping  in  their  own 
church  three  quarters  of  a  mile  out  on  Haynes  Ridge  near  the 
present  Child  estate,  but  it  was  not  until  1791  that  the  parish  was 
fully  organized  with  35  families  enrolled. 

The  prime  mover  in  the  undertaking  was  Captain  Stephen  Betts, 
a  Revolutionary  hero  of  “Commanding  presence  and  high-toned 
character,”  who  had  moved  to  New  Canaan  before  1790  and  bought 
a  farm  along  the  Old  Canaan  Oenoke  Ridge,  the  property  later 
owned  by  John  Selleck.  He  brought  with  him  a  record  that  justified 
the  sobriquet  of  “brave  Betts”  —  a  record  which,  beginning  at  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nineteen,  included  the 
victory  over  the  British  at  the  fateful  Christmas  party  at  Trenton,  the 
achieving  the  title  of  Captain  at  Princeton  and  an  exploit  that  came 
very  near  to  New  Canaan  hearts  —  resistance  to  Governor  Tryon’s 
invasion  of  Norwalk.  What  a  hero  he  must  have  looked  to  the  boys 
gazing  down  from  the  gallery  as  he  led  his  numerous  family  into  the 
meeting  house.  For  he  was  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Congregational 
Church  until  St.  Mark’s  was  organized,  and  we  read  that  “perhaps  no 
hearthstone  in  New  Canaan  furnished  more  attendance  on  divine 
service  than  ‘brave  Betts.’  ”  His  daughter  Harriet  married  Elisha 
Silliman,  son  of  Joseph  Silliman,  who  lived  in  the  present  Houston 
residence.  We  shall  find  another  daughter,  Miss  Esther,  active  in 
establishing  a  Sunday  School  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  St.  Mark’s. 
Her  father  died  in  1832,  just  too  soon  to  participate  in  the  new  church 
home.  His  body  still  lies  in  the  old  Church  Hill  Burial  Ground  out 
on  Haynes  Ridge,  but  a  granite  stone  was  erected  in  Lakeview 
Cemetery  in  1898  by  Mrs.  William  K.  James  and  the  D.  A.  R.  of 
Norwalk,  in  memory  of  the  defender  of  their  town. 

The  early  list  of  vestrymen  of  St.  Marks,  like  that  of  founders  and 
deacons  of  the  Congregational  Church,  presents  names  that  have 
loomed  large  in  New  Canaan  History  —  Hanford,  Seeley,  Tallmadge, 
Raymond.  We  are  told  that  singing  in  the  old  choir  was  conducted 
by  Miss  Abbie  and  Adiss  Laurie  Pennoyer  and  that  the  choir  had 
the  usual  personnel  of  three  women  and  five  men. 
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METHODISTS  IN  SILVERMINE 

A  little  group  of  Methodists  was  meeting  in  Silvermine  as  early  as 
1808  at  the  house  of  Captain  Crofoot,  but  their  history  in  New 
Canaan  during  the  first  quarter  century  is  one  of  slow  growth  and 
struggle  against  prejudices.  In  1819  Rev.  John  Reynolds  had  difficul¬ 
ty  in  finding  any  meeting  place.  At  length  he  obtained  permission 
to  use  the  schoolhouse  at  White  Oak  Shade.  After  three  months  of 
service  came  the  first  “visible  result”  in  the  membership  of  Lucretia 
Seymour.  Her  husband,  Hobby  Seymour,  was  not  far  behind  her, 
and  we  find  him  appointed  leader  of  a  class  which  developed  from  a 
revival.  For  years,  meetings  were  held  every  two  weeks  at  his  house. 
We  admire  the  moral  courage  of  these  two  Seymours  and  their  little 
group  when  we  learn  that  so  strong  was  the  prejudice  against  the 
Methodists  that  there  were  but  few  who  dared  brave  public  opinion 
so  far  as  to  unite  with  them. 

Whatever  religious  tolerance  has  grown  up  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  to  whose  ministry  we  have  such  tributes  as  these: 
“It  was  a  period  when  a  good  minister  had  not  only  some  and  even 
great  influence  but  almost  unlimited  authority  in  all  affairs  of  the 
community,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  was  endowed  and  equipped  for  what¬ 
ever  work  offered  itself  to  him.  His  was  a  stirring,  sterling  pastorate.” 

“Things  took  shape  and  grew.  Old  things  passed  away.” 

It  was  well  that  the  changes  that  came  inevitably  with  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  the  town  found  the  church  under  the  guidance  of  a  man  of 
broad  and  progressive  spirit.  Before  his  time  all  citizens  paid  their 
church  tax  as  their  road  tax,  according  to  their  wealth,  and  pews 
were  free.  We  have  seen  how  it  was  voted  during  this  ministry  to 
release  those  not  Congregationalists  from  paying  “Society  rates.” 

Now  the  society  began  to  be  composed  of  those  who  voluntarily 
joined,  and  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  contributions  and  by  the 
new  system  of  renting  pews.  No  longer  did  the  church  fathers  have 
to  “dignify  the  meeting-house,”  allotting  to  each  Benedict,  Carter 
and  “Hait”  the  fitting  degree  of  proximity  to  the  pulpit.  Now  each 
head  of  a  family  must  decide  for  himself  how  much  a  place  of  dignity 
and  convenience  was  worth  to  him  in  dollars  and  cents  and  how 
much  of  his  wealth  by  right  belonged  to  the  Lord. 
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CHURCH  AND  TOWN  SEPARATED 

In  1801  there  was  a  complete  separation  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
matters.  Technically  the  authority  of  the  Society  and  the  minister 
was  now  limited  to  church  affairs.  But  in  the  remaining  five  years  of 
Mr.  Mitchell’s  life  it  is  not  likely  that  the  influence  of  one  “so 
endowed  and  equipped”  was  much  abated.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of 
incorporation,  we  are  told,  Mr.  Mitchell  was  the  “brains  of  the  New 
Canaan  Settlement,”  and  the  church  on  the  hill,  as  the  regular  place 
of  town  meetings,  must  still  have  seemed,  much  as  of  old,  the  center  of 
community  affairs. 

The  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell  had  kept  the  records  of  the  deaths  in 
Canaan  Parish.  One  of  special  interest  to  us  is  the  note  under  the  date 
of  October  15,  1785  concerning  the  Rev.  Mr.  Eells,  who  died  “with 
old  age  82  years.  The  first  pastor  of  the  church  of  Christ  in  this 
place.” 

Now  on  February  24,  1806,  the  hand  of  Deacon  Bouton  had  to 
take  up  the  work  to  write  of  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell:  “he  preached  a 
sermon  with  unusual  engagedness  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Theophilus 
Fitch  (on  Carter  Street).  From  the  text  “is  any  among  you  afflicted, 
let  him  pray,”  and  returned  home,  retired  to  bed;  and  died  suddenly 
in  a  fit,  having  been  the  pastor  of  the  church  of  New  Canaan  for  23 
years.  Age  51  years.” 

The  rest  of  the  quarter  century  and  the  years  until  1831  were 
covered  by  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  William  Bonney,  who  lived  in 
the  parsonage  on  Haynes  Ridge  which  had  been  the  home  of  his 
predecessor.  He  it  was  who  started  the  first  Sunday  School,  of  which 
we  shall  hear  more  in  connection  with  its  first  home. 

PRICELESS  RECORDS  BURN 

We  should  know  more  about  early  Congregational  history  were  it 
not  for  the  destruction  of  the  chief  source  of  information.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  parish,  the  records  of  Church  and  Society  had  been 
kept  by  the  successive  ministers.  These  were  the  only  regular  sources 
of  information  in  the  early  years,  except  land  records.  The  book  con¬ 
taining  this  precious  material  was  used  in  1876  by  Professor  Samuel 
St.  John  in  preparation  of  his  historical  address,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Greenleaf  for  his  historical  sermon,  both  delivered  on  that 
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Centennial  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  book  was  in  the  possession  of 
Professor  St.  John  in  the  house  on  Park  Street  where  he  lived  with  his 
brother,  William.  Both  speakers  being  limited  by  time,  made  only 
partial  use  of  the  available  material  so  that  when  the  priceless  records 
were  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  St.  John  home  the  following 
October  much  history  of  the  past  was  forever  lost.  Professor  St.  John 
was  spared  this  disaster,  as  he  had  died  only  a  month  before. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS 

When  we  seek  for  a  picture  of  educational  New  Canaan  in  those 
first  twenty-five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  are  more  amply 
rewarded.  People  love  to  recall  their  school  days  and  the  schools  of 
early  New  Canaan,  both  public  and  private,  seem  well  worth  recall¬ 
ing  .  Beginning  as  a  typical  New  England  community  in  its  attention 
to  the  training  of  the  youth,  our  town  seems  to  have  reached  in  those 
early  years  an  uncommon  level  in  educational  achievement,  even  to 
a  so-called  “Golden  Age.” 

The  public  school  districts  were  at  first  self-supporting.  It  was  not 
until  1858  that  the  present  system  was  established  with  the  state  giving 
assistance  and  the  town  observing  certain  rules.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  “economy  was  the  watchword  all  along  the  line.” 

We  have  already  tried  to  picture  the  “old  long  school-house”  at 
the  corner  of  the  present  Park  and  Seminary  Streets.  One  of  the  oldest 
of  the  outlying  districts  is  the  second  where,  in  Lockwood  District, 
stood  until  recently  the  Rock  School  House.  Some  account  of  the 
early  history  of  this  school  which  has  just  come  to  light  within  the 
year  is  no  doubt  typical  of  the  procedure  and  salaries  of  the  time. 

We  learn  that  the  school  house  was  erected  in  November,  1800, 
but  was  unfinished.  It  was  voted  to  build  a  chimney  if  they  could  find 
a  mason,  and  for  this  purpose  and  to  plaster  the  ceiling  a  committee 
of  two  was  appointed,  Joseph  Fitch  and  Enoch  Abbott.  The  first 
teacher,  Elijah  Benedict,  could  not  have  kept  the  position  long,  for 
in  1802  it  was  voted  that  the  committee,  “request  Johnathan  Bell  to 
come  up  with  his  son  to  see  if  he  will  pass  an  inspection  to  keep 
school  with  us.”  Evidently  Master  Bell  passed  his  “inspection”  for 
we  have  a  copy  of  his  receipt  for  his  munificent  salary:  “Received  of 
Benjamin  St.  John  the  1  ith  of  November,  1802,  the  sum  of  $25  which 
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is  all  my  demands  for  teaching  school  in  the  2nd.  district  of  New 
Canaan  for  6  months  past,  Ebenezer  Bell.,,  Moreover  he  must  have 
given  satisfaction  for  he  was  hired  for  six  months  more,  with  a  raise 
of  salary  to  six  and  a  half  dollars  a  month.  Five  years  later  we  find 
Mrs.  Esther  Benedict  employed  at  one  dollar  more  a  month,  but  this 
early  reversal  of  the  custom  still  prevalent  in  Connecticut  of  paying 
women  less  than  men  for  the  same  work  is  comprehensible  when 
we  read  that  she  must  board  herself  and  collect  her  own  money.  This 
last  provision  might  have  been  troublesome,  as  only  about  $29  was 
supplied  by  public  funds,  the  rest  being  donated  by  subscription.  Few 
teachers  would  care  for  such  a  diversion  for  their  leisure  hours.  Nor 
would  a  pupil  of  today  care  to  return  to  the  “good  old  times”  when 
the  year  was  divided  into  a  “winter  school”  from  October  to  April 
and  a  “summer  school”  from  April  to  September. 

The  Carter  Street  school  house  used  to  stand  early  in  the  century  at 
the  foot  of  Canoe  Hill,  where  one  Andrew  Pennoyer  ruled  the  flock. 
From  this  school  graduated  the  “14  homespun  dressed  children  of 
Timothy  and  Sarah  Hoyt.” 

TOWN’S  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

But  the  claim  of  early  New  Canaan  to  distinction  in  educational 
fields  rests  rather  upon  her  private  schools  —  particularly  the  first 
Academy. 

Several  individual  teaching  projects,  however,  came  before  the 
establishment  of  this  school.  The  Rev.  Justus  Mitchell  had  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  school  at  the  parsonage  on  Haynes  Ridge  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  ministry,  which  had  begun  just  after  the  Revolution.  Here 
he  fitted  for  college  eight  New  Canaan  boys  and  many  from 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Mitchell  had  come  from  Fitchfield  County  at  the  age  of  28, 
to  take  up  his  new  charge  with  a  “settlement”  of  $625  and  a  salary  of 
1 1 87.50  a  year.  It  is  good  to  know  that  there  was  some  additional 
means  of  income  with  which  to  rear  four  children.  But  the  young 
couple  evidently  did  not  have  to  depend  on  the  minister’s  salary  thus 
augmented.  Justus  Mitchell  had  been  able  to  purchase  from  Stephen 
Hanford  in  1783,  22  acres  on  Haynes  Ridge,  a  tract  embracing  the 
present  Holmewood  Inn  and  McLane  properties,  for  the  sum  of  165 
English  pounds,  an  f  800  well  invested,  one  would  say.  And  Martha 
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Seaman  Mitchell,  the  wife  and  mother,  though  “industrious  and 
quick,  able  to  knit  a  whole  stocking  in  a  day,”  lives  in  record  as  any¬ 
thing  but  the  typical  hardworking  wife  of  a  poverty  stricken  minister. 
Indeed  some  of  her  parish  complained  that  she  was  “too  dressy.”  This 
grave  charge  is  explained  away  by  her  habit  of  sitting  near  a  window 
while  she  sewed  or  knitted  with  flying  fingers,  a  window  from  which 
she  could  look  down  straight  across  her  own  meadows  to  the  Silliman 
dwelling,  half  a  mile  away,  opposite  the  meeting  house,  and  so  catch 
sight  of  any  caller  in  plenty  of  time  to  run  away  and  slip  on  a  good 
dress.  No  one  ever  caught  her  in  her  working  clothes.  These  boys 
who  studied  at  the  parsonage  must  have  kept  a  pleasant  memory  of 
this  lady  who  with  her  “intellectuality”  added  to  her  husband’s 
“mentality”  made  their  home  a  resort  of  the  man  of  thought. 

One  of  these  boys,  her  nephew  Roger  Minot  Sherman,  Jr.,  son  of 
her  brother  the  jurist,  later  became  governor  of  Connecticut. 
Another,  her  youngest  son,  Chauncey  was  a  gifted  orator  and  fittingly 
the  ancestor  of  Chauncey  Mitchell  Depew. 

Besides  this  “select  School”  conducted  by  the  pastor  we  find  in 
these  early  years  another  under  the  leadership  of  the  first  pastor’s 
youngest  son,  James  Trowbridge  Eells.  He  built  a  schoolhouse  in  the 
corner  of  his  yard  on  Clapboard  Hills  Road  (East  Avenue) .  This,  we 
are  told,  was  a  popular  private  school  where  young  men  received  a 
very  good  education,  some  of  them  being  boarding  scholars  from 
New  York.  In  the  later  years  girls  also  were  admitted  and  Mr.  Eells 
was  assisted  by  his  oldest  daughter,  Amanda.  Mr.  Eells  finally  went 
to  New  Rochelle  and  taught  there,  and  his  schoolhouse  was  torn 
down. 

Still  another  school  was  conducted  about  one  mile  east  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  just  north  of  the  present  residence  of  Mr.  Cabell  (on  Canoe  Hill 
Road)  by  Eliphalet  St.  John.  Still  further  back  run  reminiscences  of 
Abijah  Fitch,  one  of  the  first  schoolmasters  found  on  record.  This 
teacher,  called  “Master  Bije,”  returned  from  the  war  and  set  up  a 
school  at  his  home  on  Clapboard  Hill  on  the  place  which  later 
belonged  to  Minot  Ayers,  brother  of  Amos. 

THE  ACADEMY 

All  these  small  ventures  paved  the  way  for  the  Academy,  which 
ushered  in  the  “Golden  Age”  of  New  Canaan.  This  phase  of  our 
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town’s  educational  history  seems  to  be  as  little  known  as  it  is  rich  in 
interest. 

The  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  in  preparing  boys  for  college 
must  have  been  sadly  missed  after  his  death  in  1806,  but  it  was  not 
until  nine  years  later  that  an  Academy  was  established  under  four 
proprietors,  Trowbridge  and  Ezra  Benedict,  Richard  Fayerweather 
and  chief  of  all,  Samuel  St.  John.  This  citizen  whom  we  have  found 
so  active  in  all  town  affairs  had  been  reared  in  the  old  house  on  Park 
Street  (the  Ashwell  place)  which  his  father,  David,  had  bought 
before  the  Revolution.  The  son  had  in  1807  built  a  beautiful  home 
across  the  way  (on  the  present  Kauffman  property).  Nearby  was  his 
store,  for  Samuel  St.  John  was  a  merchant  in  everyday  life,  and  in  this 
building  the  Academy  began,  humbly  enough,  with  a  few  small 
students  taught  by  the  Rev.  Herman  Daggett,  of  Cornwall. 

By  the  spring  of  1 8 1 6  it  was  possible  to  provide  better  accommoda¬ 
tions,  a  “suitable  two-story  building”  in  a  location  described  as  “a 
little  south  of  the  meeting  house  in  the  field,”  a  rod  or  two  south  of 
Henry  B.  Rogers’  dwelling  house,  with  the  front  of  the  building  in  a 
line  with  Mr.  Rogers’  west  fence.  As  Mr.  Rogers’  dwelling  is  now 
the  Community  School,  the  first  Academy  was  on  almost  the  same 
spot  where  now  stands  another  private  school.  Here  for  nearly  twenty 
years  the  privileged  youth  of  New  Canaan,  both  boys  and  girls  were 
daily  summoned  by  a  bell  in  the  cupola  to  a  “sound  classical  educa¬ 
tion”  interrupted  by  two  short  weeks  of  vacation  in  the  spring  and 
the  same  in  the  fall.  Now  again,  under  James  Linsley,  young  men 
began  to  be  fitted  for  college,  “college”  being  inevitably  Yale.  ( The 
above  described  location  is  the  site  of  the  present  Public  Parking 
Lot  —  1949.) 


THIRTEEN  ACADEMY  TEACHERS 

The  succession  of  1 3  teachers  in  1 8  years  does  not  imply  that  they 
were  unhappy  in  their  work,  still  less  that  they  failed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  policy  was  to  employ  young  men  fresh  from  Yale  and  make 
the  most  of  their  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  a  year  or  two  before  they 
moved  on  to  larger  fields.  Perhaps  only  in  this  way  was  it  possible  to 
pay  a  salary  out  of  an  income  made  up  of  tuition  charges  of  five  dollars 
a  quarter  for  “the  languages”  and  less  for  English,  as  much,  it  was 
thought,  as  people  would  be  willing  to  pay.  According  to  William 
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St.  John,  son  of  the  chief  proprietor,  “the  teaching  was  complete  and 
sound,  embracing  a  finished  English  education;  Latin  and  Greek, 
higher  mathematics,  philosophy  and  chemistry,  etc.,  were  also  faith¬ 
fully  taught.”  Surely  the  records  in  the  archives  of  Yale  University 
show  that  excellence  of  teaching  was  not  sacrificed  to  economy.  The 
thirteen  pupils  who  were  fitted  here  for  Yale  made  such  a  creditable 
showing  on  their  entrance  examinations  that  they  were  said  to  be  the 
best  prepared  of  all  the  applicants  of  that  time.  This  high  standard 
seems  to  have  been  maintained  throughout  their  university  careers. 
All  thirteen  graduated,  one  of  these,  later  the  eminent  Professor 
Samuel  St.  John,  standing  highest  in  his  class,  another  being  second 
and  salutatorian  of  his  class. 

Of  some  of  the  thirteen  young  men  from  Yale  who  began  their 
teaching  career  here,  we  have  more  than  a  bare  record  of  name  and 
date.  Milton  Badger  in  his  short  year  at  the  Academy  so  endeared 
himself  to  his  pupils  that  “few  could  keep  from  shedding  tears  when 
he  left.”  With  him  there  were  no  “whips  or  ferules”  or  “long  tedious 
rules”  or  “any  wet  blankets”  to  be  afraid  of.  Nevertheless  the  children 
regarded  him  with  respect  as  well  as  affection  and,  if  the  absence  of 
whips  and  ferules  was  exceptional,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  tears  of 
the  students  as  they  looked  forward  to  an  unknown  and  probably 
harsher  regime.  Mr.  Badger’s  successor,  however,  was  Theophilus 
Smith,  and  although  we  are  not  informed  of  his  attitude  towards 
whips  and  ferules,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  was  no  lowering  of 
standard  in  regard  to  character  or  intellect  for  this  is  the  man  who 
after  presiding  over  the  Academy  for  two  years  and  studying  for  the 
ministry,  spent  the  rest  of  his  life,  22  years,  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Congregational  Church.  It  was  during  his  ministry  that  the  present 
church  was  built.  His  is  the  face,  grave,  intellectual,  serene,  which 
looks  down  from  the  walls  of  the  lecture  room. 

FOLLOWED  BY  JULIAN  STURTEVANT 

The  eighth  master,  whose  two  years  at  the  Academy  came  just 
after  our  first  quarter  century,  also  made  this  experience  the  stepping 
stone  to  a  career  of  eminent  usefulness.  Julian  Sturtevant  joined  the 
famous  “Yale  Band”  organized  to  found  colleges,  churches  and 
schools  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  then  an  outpost  of  civilization.  He 
founded  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville,  beginning  with  only  nine 
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NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT. 


This  Institution  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  the  New  Canaan  Academy-,  is  situated  in  New  Canaan,  Fairfield  County, 
Connecticut,  about  halfway  between  New-York  and  New-Haven,  and  six  miles  from  the  Norwalk  SteamBoat  landing. 

The  location  is  healthy  and  elevated,  commanding  a  view  of  LoDg  Island  Sound,  and  embracing  the  conveniences  of  a  small 
village  with  three  Churches,  Post  Office,  Ac.,  and  daily  intercourse,  by  Stage  and  Steam-Boat,  with  New-York. 

The  object  of  the  Institution  is  to  give  to  pupils  a  thorough  English  and  Classical  Education,  fitting  them  for  any  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Colleges,  Mercantile  pursuits,  or  to  Cuter  upon  Professional  studies. 

The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  of  twenty-three  weeks  each,  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesdays  of  May  and  Novem¬ 
ber,  and  preceded  by  a  vacation  of  three  weeks. 

Terms,  including  Board,  Washing,' Bedding,  Fuel  aud  Lights,  with  tuition  in  English  studies,  $160  ; — Latin,  Greek  and 
French,  $200  per  annum,  exclusive  of  vacations.  No  deduction  made  for  voluntary  absence  during  term  time. 

SILAS  DAVENPORT,  Principal. 


ACADEMY  OR  SEMINARY  ON  CHURCH  HILL 

Reproduction  of  an  advertisement  of  1844  of  one  of  the  several  private 
schools  which  operated  for  over  fifty  years  after  1835  at  the  top  of  Church  Hill. 
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students.  For  36  years  he  was  president  of  this  college.  He  is  charac¬ 
terized  as  being  “full  of  beautiful  thoughts  handsomely  expressed.” 
From  an  old  “New  Canaan  Era”  we  learn  that  the  Rev.  Julian  Sturte- 
vant  preached  here  in  the  Congregational  Church  on  a  certain  Sunday 
in  1870.  We  may  imagine  the  memories  of  40  years  before  which 
must  have  come  thronging  upon  him  as  he  looked  down  from  the 
porch  of  the  beautiful  church  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
“uncouth”  building  of  his  youth,  toward  the  site  of  the  Old  Academy, 
long  since  gone,  where  as  a  young  man  he  had  labored  all  week  im¬ 
parting  a  “sound  classical  learning”  and  again  on  Sunday,  as  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  newly  organized  Sunday  School,  the  young  people 
had  gathered  about  him  in  an  upstairs  room.  Across  the  green  he  must 
have  looked  with  still  tender  emotions  at  the  old  home  (now  the 
Ewing  house)  which  had  once  belonged  to  Richard  Fayerweather, 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Academy,  for  it  was  here  that  Hannah 
Richards  Fayerweather  was  living  in  the  days  when  Julian  Sturtevant 
was  master  of  the  Academy.  Her  father  boarded  Academy  students 
from  out-of-town  and  also  carried  on  the  manufacture  of  hats  in  a 
shop  just  north  of  his  house.  As  Hannah  was  only  a  little  girl  of  twelve 
when  the  young  professor  left  New  Canaan,  nothing  was  probably 
farther  from  her  thoughts  than  that  she  was  destined  to  become  Mrs. 
Sturtevant  and  spend  her  life  gracing  the  exalted  position  of  a  wife  of 
a  college  president.  Hannah  went  west  when  she  was  sixteen  and  was 
married  to  Julian  Sturtevent  nine  years  later. 

To  still  another  master  of  the  Academy,  Alfred  Newton,  a  student 
paid  tribute  in  later  years,  saying  that  whatever  he  had  achieved  in 
life  he  owed  to  his  teacher.  He  recalled  also  the  dread  with  which  he 
used  to  “parade  on  the  floor”  and  speak  his  piece  before  the  whole 
school.  “I  always  was  timid  and  bashful.  The  boys  I  did  not  mind 
much,  it  was  the  girls  I  most  cared  about  —  but  I  believe  the  mixing 
together  of  the  two  sexes  was  an  advantage  to  both.” 

Surely  the  boys,  although  they  alone  could  aspire  to  entrance  into 
Yale,  had  some  worthy  competitors  among  the  girls.  We  have  as 
evidence,  in  the  collection  of  old  books  in  the  Historical  Room  of  the 
Library,  a  copy  of  “The  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination”  by  Mark 
Akenside,  inscribed  “From  the  preceptor  of  the  New  Canaan  Acad¬ 
emy  to  Betsy  A.  St.  John  for  excelling  in  English  Composition.  —  L. 
M.  Belden.” 
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Perhaps  the  girls  took  active  part  also  in  the  inevitable  feuds  with 
their  rivals  in  the  little  red  schoolhouse  just  across  the  way.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  constant  factor  of  human  nature,  we  can  imagine  how  the 
public  school  children  would  jeer  at  the  “Stuckups”  among  those 
little  patricians  whose  parents  could  pay  five  dollars  a  quarter  “or  less 
for  English”  and  in  what  plebeian  terms  the  latter  would  retaliate. 
The  war  flourished  best  in  snowballing  times,  when  there  was  plenty 
of  ammunition  at  hand. 

And  now  after  1830  the  children  of  the  proprietors  were  all 
educated  and  numbers  dwindled.  At  the  same  time  teachers  were  no 
longer  satisfied  with  the  pittance  the  earlier  regarded  as  adequate,  and 
so  the  eighteen-year-old  Academy  came  to  an  end,  and  the  house  was 
sold  and  removed  —  and  most  of  us  pass  it  every  day  without  a  suspi¬ 
cion  that  that  dingy  little  building,  which  we  have  looked  at  a 
hundred  times  without  really  seeing,  was  just  a  century  ago  the  center 
of  intellectual  nurture  in  New  Canaan,  the  cradle  of  the  Sunday 
Schools,  the  training  school  of  ministers  and  teachers,  and  the  first 
alma  mater  of  many  makers  of  New  Canaan  of  the  second  century. 

IMPROVING  THE  MIND 

The  little  low  house  set  back  from  Main  Street  between  Comstock 
&  Davis’  plumbing  shop  and  the  block  of  stores  just  to  the  north  is 
the  old  New  Canaan  Academy.  It  has  had  a  checkered  career  since 
the  era  of  its  proud  youth.  We  cannot  trace  its  history  all  the  way 
down  the  years,  but  we  do  know  that  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  it 
was  in  use  as  one  of  the  many  village  shoe  shops.  A  man  named  Hall 
was  then  cutting  shoes  there  and  sending  them  out  to  be  made  up. 
He  is  described  as  a  widower  with  a  son  named  Percy.  But  a  further 
decline  awaited  those  classic  halls:  they  became  the  setting  for 
Richard  Jones,  a  saloon  keeper,  and  his  famous  high  hat.  This  gentle¬ 
man,  known  as  Dandy  Dick  on  account  of  his  taste  in  clothes,  handed 
drinks  over  the  bar  until  1873.  What  a  motley  group  of  spirits  must 
haunt  the  old  place,  now  for  two  generations  a  dwelling  house,  whose 
timeworn  walls  give  no  sign  of  its  classic  beginnings,  its  industrial  age, 
or  its  later  degradation.  In  spite  of  its  humble  obscurity,  we  are 
tempted  to  apply  to  it  Hardy’s  words  about  some  old  college  build¬ 
ings:  “They  had  done  nothing  but  wait,  and  had  become  poetical. 
How  easy  to  the  smallest  building;  how  impossible  to  most  men.” 
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(The  above  described  location  is  the  present  S.N.E.  Telephone 
property  1949) 

The  perennial  interest  of  our  town  in  proper  training  for  the  mind 
of  youth  reveals  itself  again  in  a  very  early  attempt  at  establishing  a 
public  library.  In  December,  18 1 1,  nearly  75  years  before  what  we 
commonly  call  our  first  library,  “The  Young  People’s  Library  of 
New  Canaan”  drew  up  a  constitution  which  we  may  read  today  in  a 
large  but  mostly  blank  volume  in  a  collection  of  the  New  Canaan 
Historical  Society.  “The  improvement  of  the  mind  in  important 
knowledge,”  it  runs,  “is  essential  to  usefulness,  respectability  and 
happiness,  and  the  season  of  youth  is  eminently  favorable  to  such  im¬ 
provement.”  Also  there  is  “a  scarcity  of  books  adapted  to  early  life.” 
The  list  of  such  books  appended  makes  us  wonder  how  an  adult  list 
would  read.  To  be  sure  there  were  books  of  travel  and  memoirs, 
biography  and  history,  by  which,  we  trust,  the  youthful  mind  of 
New  Canaan  was  not  averse  to  being  improved;  but  the  nearest 
approach  to  light  fiction  seems  to  have  been  “Sanford  and  Aferton;” 
“Pilgrim’s  Progress,”  “The  Ahcar  of  Wakefield”  and  “Robinson 
Crusoe.” 

On  the  last  Wednesday  of  each  month  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
“Library”  in  charge  of  the  standing  moderator,  the  pastor  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church.  This  was  the  Rev.  William  Bonney  at  that  time, 
and  it  is  his  signature  which  is  affixed  to  the  Constitution.  There  was 
also  a  librarian,  a  treasurer  and  an  examining  committee  to  assess  fines 
and  stamp  damaged  books. 

PROCEDURE  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

We  do  not  know  where  the  meetings  were  held  or  where  the  books 
were  kept,— perhaps  at  Air.  Bonney ’s  house  on  Haynes  Ridge  where 
Mr.  Mitchell  had  lived  and  taught.  We  have,  however,  some  inter¬ 
esting  details  of  procedure.  One  might  become  a  member  or  “pro¬ 
prietor”  by  signing  the  articles  and  paying  one  dollar.  At  the  meeting 
the  librarian  called  the  names  alphabetically  and  each  “proprietor” 
had  one  minute  to  choose  a  book.  If,  however,  he  wished  to  pay  more 
than  a  dollar,  he  was  entitled,  not  to  more  books  but  to  more  time  for 
choice,  each  extra  dollar  or  share  enabling  him  to  take  one  more 
minute  to  contemplate,  for  instance,  whether  he  should  prefer  “Soli¬ 
tude  Sweetened”  or  “Dielencourt  on  Death”  as  a  companion  for  his 
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leisure  hours  in  the  month  ahead.  After  the  young  Benedicts  and 
Carters,  lucky  in  their  initial  letters,  had  made  their  choices,  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  St.  John  or  Weed  might  have  difficulty  in  finding  anything 
very  alluring  on  the  shelves,  no  matter  how  many  minutes  he  might 
have  at  his  disposal.  Nor  could  a  generous  Benedict  lend  his  chosen 
volume  to  an  eager  St.  John:  such  an  act  was  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
fifty  cents.  A  provision  to  get  a  book  back  on  time  to  give  it  out  again 
at  the  regular  meeting  was  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of  twelve  and  a 
half  cents  for  the  first  hour  it  was  kept  over  time;  after  that  the  of¬ 
fender  must  pay  one  cent  a  day.  The  other  penalties  remind  us  that 
the  forbidding  titles  really  were  meant  for  the  youthful  mind,  for  the 
officers  must  have  been  thinking  of  youthful  fingers  when  they 
imposed  a  fine  of  six  cents  “for  turning  down  a  leaf  or  greasing  the 
margin,”  and  the  greater  penalty  of  twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  the 
graver  misdemeanor  of  “greasing  the  print.”  It  is  hard  to  imagine 
More’s  “Sacred  Dramas”  or  Zion’s  “Pilgrim”  thumbed  by  greasy 
hands  or  a  page  turned  down  to  assure  finding  the  place  quickly  in 
“The  Force  of  Truth”  or  “Religious  Courtship.”  Of  the  last  there 
were  two  copies,  one  presented  by  Mr.  Samuel  St.  John.  Another 
work  of  which  there  was  an  extra  copy,  presented  by  Mrs.  Bonney, 
was  More’s  “Strictures  in  Female  Education.”  Indeed  there  seems 
to  have  been  ample  provision  for  improving  the  feminine  youthful 
mind  of  New  Canaan,  as  our  catalogue  also  includes  “Memoirs  of  a 
Pious  Woman,”  Burnett’s  “Letters  to  a  Young  Lady,”  Newton’s 
“Letters  to  a  Wife,”  and  Gisborne’s  “Female  Duties.” 

NOURISHING  THE  BODY 

The  280  families  of  early  New  Canaan  who  provided  so  well  for 
the  education  of  their  children  were  mostly  simple  farmer  folk  to 
whom  the  three  primary  needs  of  food,  shelter  and  clothing  had  in 
the  older  days  of  Canaan  Parish  been  each  family’s  individual  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  solved  separately  on  the  home  farm.  But  as  the  century 
progressed  and  with  it  the  more  modern  system  of  the  division  of 
labor,  the  farmer  became  increasingly  dependent  upon  his  neighbor 
for  all  these  necessities. 

An  early  essential  to  every  family  was  the  grist  mill.  These  were 
numerous  in  New  Canaan  so  that  no  farmer  would  have  to  carry  his 
grain  very  far  to  be  ground  into  flour.  Vivid  in  stories  of  that  time 
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shines  the  personality  of  Justus  Hoyt,  blind  miller,  whose  time-worn 
machinery  is  still  to  be  seen  rusting  away  in  the  underbrush  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mill  Pond  near  the  cemetery  entrance.  We  suspect  that 
the  blind  miller  did  not  share  the  fiery  convictions  of  his  father,  the 
older  Justus,  a  licensed  Baptist  preacher,  who  held  that  none  of  a 
different  persuasion  could  expect  to  go  to  heaven.  The  younger 
Justus,  losing  his  eyesight  by  an  accident  when  he  was  nine  years  old, 
acquired  a  wonderful  skill— the  sixth  sense  sometimes  seen  as  compen¬ 
sation  in  the  blind— which  enabled  him  to  keep  all  his  bags  of  flour 
properly  sorted.  Customers  came  to  him  with  their  grain  from  Darien, 
Wilton  and  Norwalk,  attracted  by  his  honesty  and  faithfulness,  also 
by  his  genial  nature.  The  youngsters,  always  glad  of  an  errand  at  the 
mill,  came  home  with  wonderful  tales  of  the  uncanny  skill  of  “Uncle 
Justus.” 

Nearby  on  Summer  Street,  Weed’s  flour  mill  was  in  full  blast  about 
1824,  and  Benedict  Wood  had  a  large  grist  mill  also  not  far  away. 
Here,  as  in  the  church  registers,  we  find  the  names  of  Hoyt,  Com¬ 
stock,  Benedict,  St.  John,  Raymond,  ministering  now  to  the  physical 
nourishment  of  their  townsmen. 

The  production  and  distribution  of  meat  also  had  gone  a  step  be¬ 
yond  the  individualism  of  pioneer  days.  We  have  already  noted  the 
shop  of  Hezekiah  Jennings,  the  town  butcher,  just  below  the  Ayres 
tannery  on  Carter  Street  Road  (now  East  Avenue).  “Kiar,”  as  he 
was  called,  always  killed  three-year-olds  and  for  the  best  cuts  charged 
ten  cents  a  pound.  This  shop,  however,  must  have  been  a  recent  in¬ 
novation,  as  John  Benedict,  fifth  of  the  fifteen  children  of  Caleb,  the 
boss  shoemaker,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  later, tells  how  his  father  had 
to  add  the  function  of  butcher  to  his  other  activities.  There  was  then 
no  meat  market  in  town.  One  could  kill  his  own  beast  or  wait  for  the 
wagon  to  come  around  three  times  a  week.  With  his  household  of 
some  two  score  mouths  to  feed  it  was  evidently  more  profitable  to  do 
his  own  butchering  in  an  old  barn  to  the  west  of  his  house.  He  used 
to  buy  his  cattle  of  farmers,  sometimes  travelling  a  long  way  after 
them.  He  would  kill  a  beef  and  next  day  start  out  in  a  wagon  and 
peddle  it.  With  so  many  shoemakers  in  town  a  good  many  of  the 
“best  families”  kept  boarders  and  demand  for  meat  was  considerable. 
As  the  usual  price  for  board  was  about  one  dollar  a  week,  it  was  well 
that  porterhouse  and  sirloin  could  be  had  for  six  and  seven  cents  a 
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pound.  Tallow  brought  the  high  price  of  ten  cents  a  pound  because 
in  those  days  of  home  candle-dipping,  before  the  whale  oil  lamp, 
this  was  the  only  source  of  light.  A  family  could  lay  in  about  a  quarter 
of  beef  and  with  their  home  grown  pork  would  have  enough  to  go 
through  the  winter.  So  Caleb  Benedict  butchered  only  in  summer, 
and  then  must  needs  dispose  of  part  of  it,  as  even  his  great  household 
could  not  use  it  all  before  it  spoiled.  At  that  time  no  one  dreamed  of 
using  ice  for  warm  weather  storage. 

As  in  the  case  of  food,  so  in  the  case  of  shelter:  the  farmer  had  to 
rely  upon  the  miller  for  the  first  step  in  preparation  of  the  raw 
material  for  use.  Before  he  could  build  his  house  he  must  have  his  logs 
sawed  into  boards  —  by  the  blind  miller  perhaps  who  combined  this 
branch  with  his  grist  and  cider  mill  —  or,  if  he  lived  in  Silvermine,  at 
Buttery’s  sawmill  on  the  river  or  at  Daniel’s  sawmill  on  the  place  now 
occupied  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Thayer  (F.  C.  Noble). 

There  are  interesting  associations  connected  with  one  old  sawmill 
on  Mud  Pond.  This  was  replaced  by  a  new  mill,  built  in  1848  by 
Anthony  Comstock,  which  later  passed  into  the  hands  of  Jefferson 
Barlow  Ogden,  father  of  Arthur  B.  and  Stanley  D.  Ogden.  Over  west 
of  this  spot  could  be  seen  the  cellar  of  an  old  building  that  was  used 
as  a  “Pock  House.”  An  old  account  book  gave  a  list  of  articles  sent  to 
the  Pock  House  in  1770.  One  hates  to  think  of  the  poor  victims  of 
small  pox  banished  to  such  a  solitary  and  primitive  spot. 

The  patrons  of  Justus  Hoyt,  the  blind  miller,  did  not  have  to  go 
far  for  their  tools  for  carpentry.  On  the  place  on  East  Avenue, 
occupied  of  late  years  by  Dr.  King,  Joseph  Watson  and  later  George 
Young  maintained  a  tool  factory  run  by  water  power.  Here  were 
made  chisels,  crowbars,  hammers,  also  most  of  the  shoe  knives  used 
so  extensively  in  town,  and  other  edged  tool  so  sharp  that  “you  could 
shave  your  beard  with  them.”  One  New  Canaanite  writing  in  his  old 
age  says  he  used  to  see  many  a  farmer  waiting  his  chance  to  unload 
his  wagonful  of  grain  to  be  ground  by  “Uncle  Justus,”  then  going  up 
to  Watson’s  factory  to  have  his  axe  repaired. 

50,000  PAIRS  OF  SHOES 

But  early  New  Canaan  industrial  history  centers  around  the  third 
of  man’s  primary  needs  —  that  of  clothing,  especially  footwear.  It 
was  in  this  first  quarter  century  of  its  existence  as  a  town  that  New 
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Canaan  with  its  output  of  50,000  pairs  of  shoes  a  year,  ranked  third 
in  this  industry  in  the  entire  country,  and  first  of  all  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  women’s  shoes. 

It  must  have  been  of  a  more  primitive  stage  of  the  industry  that  one 
old  resident  writes  when  he  tells  how  usually  the  shoemaker  worked 
until  he  had  a  dozen  or  so  pairs  and  then  embarked  from  Five  Mile 
River  (Rowayton)  for  New  York.  Arrived  there,  he  walked  up  and 
down  Cherry  and  Chatham  Streets  with  a  sack  full  of  shoes  slung 
over  his  shoulder  in  search  of  a  purchaser.  But  even  when  he  had 
disposed  of  his  stock,  he  was  fortunate  if  he  got  his  money  under  two 
or  three  months,  as  the  credit  system  was  the  prevailing  one  in  the 
city  as  well  as  in  the  country.  We  have  seen  how  the  farmers  and 
their  families,  working  on  shoes  in  the  evenings  and  on  stormy  days, 
received  not  cash  but  “White  Dogs”  or  orders  on  general  stores.  By 
1830  there  were  two  of  these,  one  kept  by  Seymour  Comstock  and 
the  other  by  Charles  and  Thomas  Raymond.  The  one  exception  to  the 
white  dog  system  was  the  custom  of  a  man  named  Hezron  Ayres, 
whose  “factory”  was  about  opposite  Dr.  Humphrey’s  place  on 
Brushy  Ridge  Road,  (the  present  A.  D.  Wilt  house).  He  alone, 
with  six  or  seven  cutters  handing  out  employment  to  more  than  40 
workers,  paid  cash  for  this  work.  We  find  various  men  of  this  name 
engaged  in  the  early  manufacture  of  shoes  and  in  the  allied  industry 
of  tanning  leather. 

It  was  Amos  Ayres  who  built  the  “Big  Shop”  so  familiar  to  New 
Canaanites  for  just  over  a  hundred  years,  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street 
and  Locust  Avenue  now  devoted  to  the  Firehouse.  He  had  previously 
made  shoes  in  an  old  building  just  south  of  there,  and  in  1824  this 
“shoe  factory”  —  not  the  unsightly  brick  affair  with  smoke-blackened 
chimney  that  we  have  associated  with  the  word  since  the  coming  of 
the  machine  age,  —  but  a  structure  which,  with  its  handhewn  timbers 
and  beautiful  windows  and  fan  lights,  suggested  the  old  New 
England  meeting-house  rather  than  a  shoe-making  establishment. 
Its  builder  did  not  once  use  it  all  as  a  factory  but  opened  a  general 
store  in  one  of  the  front  rooms.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  hotel  also, 
and  to  have  been  “much  of  a  go-ahead  man.” 

TANNERY  ON  MAIN  STREET 

Just  south  of  where  the  Rosen  shop  is  now,  and  running  to  the 
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corner  of  the  present  East  Avenue,  was  the  property  of  Frederick 
Ayres,  brother  of  Amos.  His  homestead,  built  a  few  years  before 
the  Revolution  opposite  where  the  bank  now  stands,  had  been 
occupied  at  the  turn  of  the  century  by  one  Jacob  Reed,  who  had  vats 
dug  in  the  rear  and  carried  on  tanning.  Frederick  Ayres  took  over 
both  the  house  and  the  tannery,  a  calling  which  he  pursued  for  many 
years,  together  with  a  large  shoe  business.  He  managed,  however,  to 
have  time  for  a  hobby:  he  had  a  number  of  beehives  and  was  “suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  management  of  these  pets.”  We  are  told  that  he  died 
respected  by  all. 

William  H.  Ayres,  the  tanner,  was  the  son  of  Frederick.  He  had  a 
bark  mill  down  the  road  very  near  Watson’s  Tool  Factory,  and  30  or 
40  vats  for  tanning  leather  where  Johnson’s  Garage  now  stands.  We 
suspect  from  an  account  of  a  similar  project  in  another  part  of  town 
and  many  years  later  that  this  could  not  have  been  a  very  savory 
corner.  (Evidently  New  Canaan  began  early  to  suffer  from  the 
lack  of  a  zoning  Committee).  An  Ayres  of  a  later  generation  was 
associated  with  a  man  known  as  “Thunder  and  Lightning”  Trow¬ 
bridge,  in  a  tannery  on  Carter  Street  (the  present  Self  property) 
and  it  is  of  this  establishment  that  some  one  wrote  in  the  New  Canaan 
Messenger  in  1883:  “The  drainage  from  his  vats  is  not  quite  so 
repulsive  as  formerly  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mother  Earth,  so 
parched  and  dry,  drinks  it  up,  leaving  only  a  dirty  black  scum  on  the 
surface  to  tell  the  tale.” 

There  were  still  others  of  the  Ayres  family  connected  with  the 
shoe  business:  Jared  Ayres,  brother  of  Amos,  of  Clapboard  Hill, 
whose  success  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  his  two  sons  were  educated 
at  Yale,  one  becoming  a  successful  teacher,  the  other  a  prominent 
doctor;  Edward  Ayres,  who  had  a  small  building  for  making  shoes 
in  what  was  later  Mrs.  Fancher’s  yard  on  Maple  Street,  (opposite 
the  Catholic  Rectory.) 

But  the  name  that  comes  even  more  readily  to  mind  when  New 
Canaan  shoes  are  mentioned  is  the  name  of  Benedict.  We  have  had 
to  go  back  to  pre-Revolutionary  times  and  out  to  Brushy  Ridge  to 
find  the  beginning  of  this  industry  so  important  in  our  village  in  all 
but  the  first  few  years  and  these  last  few  of  its  history.  On  Brushy 
Ridgejohn  Benedict,  in  a  little  shop  attached  to  his  home,  began  the 
calling  that  was  to  descend  through  so  many  generations  as  to 
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become  the  oldest  shoe  business  in  America.  He  himself  lived  to  the 
ripe  age  of  95.  It  was  under  his  youngest  son,  “Boss”  Caleb  Benedict, 
that  the  business  grew  until  it  occupied  a  row  of  buildings  100  feet 
long  and  reached  the  figure  of  “100,000  a  year.” 

PICTURE  OF  HOUSEHOLD  LIFE 

We  have  an  interesting  picture  of  the  ample  life  of  this  household. 
Every  morning  after  breakfast,  Caleb  Benedict  gathered  about  him 
his  family  which  included  fifteen  children  and  twenty  apprentices 
and  whatever  “boarders”  there  might  be,  and  each  would  read  a 
verse  from  the  Bible,  taking  turns  according  to  age,  until  a  chapter 
or  two  had  been  read.  The  father  and“Boss”  would  then  comment  on 
the  text  and  offer  a  prayer.  A  member,  as  was  his  wife,  of  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  he  was  a  “stern,  resolute,  positive  character”  — 
a  pioneer  of  the  temperance  cause  and  belonging  to  the  thorough¬ 
going  group  that  renounced  wine  and  cider  along  with  the  stronger 
beverages.  But  although  rigid  rules  and  regulations  were  necessary 
to  an  establishment  of  such  proportions  this  seems  to  have  been  a 
benevolent  despotism.  Caleb  Benedict  “had  tender  feelings  and  was 
easily  touched,”  consequently  his  home  was  known  by  tramps  as  a 
place  where  they  would  find  generous  entertainment.  The  40  dif¬ 
ferent  boys  who  through  the  years  made  their  home  with  him  to 
learn  the  shoe  trade  knew  him  not  only  as  a  stern  taskmaster,  but  as  a 
friend.  The  story  of  Sid  Selleck,  who  ran  away  and  was  pursued, 
brought  back,  and  forgiven,  must  have  been  a  favorite  one  with 
the  apprentices.  Neighboring  farmers  found  Boss  Benedict  not  too 
intent  upon  his  business  to  help  them  cradle  their  grain,  for  as  his  son 
John  says,  “They  looked  upon  father  as  an  expert  cradler  of  grain  as 
well  as  cradling  babies.”  The  son  here  quoted,  born  in  1812,  moved 
down  into  the  village  and  lived  in  a  house  where  the  Catto  and 
Thomas  establishment  now  stands  on  East  Avenue  just  below  Main 
Street.  It  can  have  been  no  fault  of  a  Benedict  that  this  was  later  to 
become  the  saloon  known  as  “The  Red  Onion.” 

It  was  probably  not  one  of  the  boys  so  soundly  trained  in  the 
Benedict  household  and  shop  who  was  responsible  for  the  cynicism 
in  the  following  episode.  A  house  in  which  shoe-making  had  once 
been  carried  on  was  declared  by  its  occupant  to  be  haunted.  He  was 
disturbed  nightly  by  the  rap-a-tap-tap  of  hammers.  An  old  resident 
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declared  that  if  so  they  couldn’t  be  the  same  “teams,”  as  one  of  the 
former  years  would  not  work  days,  “let  alone  nights.”  It  was  up  in 
Caleb  Benedict’s  shop  that  the  “rap-a-tap-tap”  was  first  heard  in  the 
village,  for  he  it  was  who  introduced  here  the  method  of  pegging 
shoes,  having  bought  in  New  York  the  right  to  use  this  innovation. 

SMALLER  INDUSTRIES  OF  TOWN 

Some  other  New  Canaan  industries  of  smaller  proportions  were 
concerned  also  with  clothing  the  inhabitants.  There  were  several 
woolen  mills:  Hanford  Davenport’s  on  Ponus  Ridge,  Pliney  Daniel’s 
in  Silvermine,  David  Selleck’s  near  the  Norwalk  line,  where  yarn  was 
made  by  the  old  processes  of  carding  and  fulling  and  dyeing  with 
butternut  bark  and  alum.  There  was  little  machinery  at  this  stage 
and  the  yam  was  often  taken  home  to  be  woven  into  cloth  on  a  loom 
by  the  fireside.  We  know  that  Mr.  William  Eells  had  such  a  loom. 
But  at  Deodate  Waterbury’s  mill,  now  Jelliff  Mill  at  Talmadge  Hill, 
the  complete  job  was  done.  We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Waterbury  had 
been  running  a  saw  and  grist  mill  and  making  beautiful  furniture 
before  the  turn  of  the  century.  He  was,  moreover,  the  inventor  of  the 
first  hay  press  used  in  this  country.  When  his  two  sons,  Isaac  and 
Jesse,  took  over  the  mill  they  fitted  up  looms  for  the  weaving  of 
both  woolen  and  linen  cloth.  Nearby  was  a  small  building  known  as 
the  fulling  mill,  where  carding  and  other  preparation  of  material  was 
carried  on.  A  chronicler  adds,  “A  spinning  wheel  and  carding  wheel 
used  in  the  business  are  now  owned  by  descendants  of  the  family 
and  one  member  owns  linen  sheets  woven  by  the  family  from  flax 
prepared  by  them.” 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  associating  the  silk  industry  with  the 
other  side  of  the  world  that  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  even  some  present 
day  New  Englanders  can  remember  when  this  material  too  was 
produced  on  the  home  farm.  A  skein  of  silk  found  in  the  attic  of  the 
old  Silliman  house  was  made  long  before  the  memory  of  anyone  now 
living,  about  1810,  by  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Silliman  family. 

So  our  predecessors  worshipped  God,  educated  their  children  and 
provided  for  the  physical  needs  of  all.  Can  we  know  anything  more 
of  them  and  their  daily  lives?  Was  there  any  lightening  of  the  work- 
filled  routine?  Little  indeed  of  anything  which  the  modem  youth 
would  call  diversion,  or  for  which  his  father  would  have  to  plan  in 
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his  budget  under  the  heading  of  “Amusement  and  Entertainment.” 

THE  INDIGNATION  ELM 

We  have  seen  how  old  and  young  looked  forward  to  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day  as  the  great  festival  of  the  year,  also  how  the  village  had 
thrilled  every  May  and  September  to  its  own  “grenadiers”  and 
“militia”  who  on  Training  Day  gathered  on  the  Parade  Ground 
(the  northeast  corner  of  Parade  Hill  and  Oenoke)  and  marched 
down  the  ridge  to  Meeting  House  Hill.  We  can  picture  from  his 
own  vivid  reminiscences  the  little  William  St.  John,  son  of  Samuel 
St.  John  of  many  offices,  sitting  with  his  brother  and  other  boys  on 
the  stone  wall  which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Parade 
Ground,  a  wall  then  so  close  to  the  home  of  John  Jones,  where  Mr. 
Frederick  Fisher  now  lives,  that  the  boys  could  touch  the  house  while 
sitting  there.  (Mr.  St.  John  adds,  “John  Jones  has  since  set  his  fence 
out,  encroaching  several  feet  on  the  Parade  Ground.”)  The  boys 
watched  with  great  delight  the  military  evolutions, and  then  refreshed 
themselves  with  cookies  and  peanuts  from  a  stand  nearby,  the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  hot  dog  and  ice  cream  cone  stand. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  the  interest  our  townsmen  must  have  taken  in 
wider  issues  of  state,  nation,  and  countries  abroad.  We  have  interest¬ 
ing  evidence  of  the  local  attitude  towards  the  War  of  1812,  which 
was  very  unpopular  in  the  North  because  of  the  harmful  effect  upon 
the  shipping  industries.  Mr.  Charles  Demeritt  contributes  an  inci¬ 
dent  related  to  him  by  Russell  Hall  in  his  old  age.  Many  years  before, 
an  old  man  had  told  Mr.  Hall  about  an  indignation  meeting  held 
under  the  elm  in  front  of  the  Library  to  register  a  protest  against 
the  war.  This  is  evidently  the  same  elm  tree  that  figures  in  the  account 
of  a  certain  great  day  in  1 8 1 5  set  aside  for  celebrating  the  declaration 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Our  chronicler,  looking  out  of  a  window 
of  the  old  white  house  on  Main  Street,  then  as  now  the  Hoyt  Home, 
watched  the  crowd  set  off  a  cannon  in  the  lot  back  of  the  elm  tree 
across  the  way.  He  must  have  been  a  little  lad  to  be  watching  from 
a  window  instead  of  being  on  the  spot,  and  the  noise  made  by  the 
small  cannon  was  “startling  and  unusual”  to  him.  The  elm  tree  of 
which  he  speaks  as  growing  “in  the  bank  wall”  and  then  not  more 
than  six  inches  in  diameter,  is  evidently  one  of  those  stately  elms  now 
glorifying  the  Library  lawn. 
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FIRST  POSTAL  SERVICE 

There  was  no  local  newspaper  in  those  early  days  to  publish  an 
event  of  such  importance,  and  not  even  a  mail  service  to  bring  in  a 
newspaper  from  the  city,  until  in  June,  1818,  a  postoffice  was  estab¬ 
lished  with  Samuel  St.  John  as  the  first  postmaster.  At  first  there  were 
but  two  mails  a  week,  the  carriers  riding  in  on  horseback  from 
Stamford.  Mr.  St.  John  kept  the  offices  in  his  house  on  Park  Street, 
which  he  had  built  eleven  years  before  (and  which  was  burned  in 
1876)  —  if  the  name  of  “office”  can  be  used  for  the  small  and  very 
crude  accommodations,  with  a  box  not  over  three  or  four  feet  square 
to  hold  all  the  mail.  The  postmaster  himself,  however,  was  to  be  found 
in  his  store,  and  thither  came  the  mail,  the  lonely  carrier  soon  super¬ 
seded  by  a  more  impressive  successor.  The  four-horse  stage  galloped 
up  the  hill  past  the  Academy  on  the  right  and  the  red  school  house 
on  the  left.  How  lucky  those  pupils  whose  seats  were  near  enough 
to  the  windows  for  a  glimpse  and  how  hard  to  attend  to  their  readers 
when  they  heard  the  driver  tooting  his  horn  to  announce  the  coming 
of  the  mail  to  Mr.  St.  John  in  his  store  above.  “The  hostler  watered 
tHe  horses  while  the  mail  was  shifting,  then  away  to  Danbury  at  the 
crack  of  the  whip  over  the  heads  of  the  leaders.” 

It  was  only  a  few  years  before  that  an  ordinary  carriage  with  one 
moderate  horse  had  caused  such  a  sensation  in  New  Canaan  and  such 
a  thrill  in  the  breast  of  a  certain  sixteen-year  old  girl  that  she  remem¬ 
bered  and  told  it  about  eighty  years  later  when  she  was  “Aunt  Hetty” 
Bouton,  and  had  lived  through  nearly  a  century  of  New  Canaan 
history  —  that  same  Aunt  Hetty  who  used  to  visit  the  Indians  and 
watch  them  pound  their  corn  at  the  “Indian  Rocks.” 

Miss  Diana  Richards’  father  had  the  first  wagon  in  town,  but  it  was 
Colonel  Eliphalet  Seeley’s  top  carriage  driving  through  the  streets 
that  caused  the  big  sensation.  A  few  emulated  his  example,  but  not 
for  another  decade  were  carriages  brought  into  general  use.  The  state 
of  the  so-called  “highways”  must  have  been  discouraging  indeed 
to  this  method  of  travel. 

WEEK’S  TRIP  TO  NEW  YORK 

Transportation  to  New  York  was  accomplished  of  course  by  water 
and  was  a  commonplace  in  the  case  of  shipment  of  merchandise,  as 
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many  farmers  of  large  acreage  like  the  Ayres,  Talmadges,  Water- 
burys  and  Lockwoods  were  in  the  habit  of  sending  produce  down 
by  boat.  But  a  trip  to  New  York  as  passenger  was  a  matter  worthy 
of  comment,  taking  longer  than  an  ocean  crossing  at  present.  Mrs. 
Clarissa  Raymond  who  was  the  oldest  woman  in  Connecticut  when 
she  died  in  Wilton  in  1 887  at  the  age  of  1 05,  could  look  back  seventy- 
three  years  to  such  a  journey.  She  had  gone  from  New  Canaan,  her 
native  place,  to  live  in  New  York.  Her  home  in  New  York  City  was 
out  in  the  country  —  on  Hester  Street  where  it  now  meets  the  Bowery. 
When  she  moved  back  here  she  made  the  trip  of  a  week  by  sloop 
to  Norwalk. 

We  are  indebted  to  both  Mrs.  Raymond  and  “Aunt  Hetty”  Bouton 
for  some  reminiscences  of  the  meeting  house  of  this  period.  Mrs. 
Raymond  tells  of  a  martial  choir-leader,  “a  very  pompous  chap  but 
a  good  singer,”  Major  Seeley,  who  had  been  a  musician  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  for  many  years  thereafter  led  the  singing  in  church.  On 
the  Sunday  preceding  “May  Trainin’  day”  he  always  appeared  in 
full  army  regimentals  in  honor  of  his  triumphs.  She  added,  “I  heard 
he  made  away  with  himself,  but  I’m  not  positive.”  The  psychiatrist 
of  today  could  no  doubt  make  a  prompt  diagnosis  of  this  tempera¬ 
ment.  Aunt  Hetty  remembered  when  the  first  stove  was  put  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  the  second  Meetinghouse.  It  was  made  of 
brick  and  stood  near  the  south  door.  Before  that  time  such  an  interest 
in  physical  comfort  had  evidently  seemed  unworthy  of  true  worship¬ 
pers,  but  we  may  conclude  that  the  real  softening  process  had  not 
yet  set  in,  for  although  this  stove  was  quite  large,  Aunt  Hetty  remem¬ 
bered  “hearing  a  church  member  say  that  he  sat  only  two  seats  from  it 
but  didn’t  feel  it.” 

It  was  still  the  general  belief  that  the  house  of  God  would  be 
desecrated  by  too  much  comfort,  too  much  music,  or  even  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Bonney’s  Sabbath  School,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  started  in 
the  Academy  with  its  master  Julian  Sturtevant  as  superintendent 
and  which  moved  later  to  the  Town  Hall.  Occasionally  a  church 
service  acquired  an  additional  interest  from  an  announcement  made 
at  the  close  that  a  wedding  was  to  take  place  that  week,  with  the 
names  of  the  prospective  bride  and  groom.  This  custom  was  kept  up 
as  long  as  the  old  (second)  Meeting  House  continued  in  use.  Wed¬ 
dings  were  usually  if  not  always  celebrated  at  home. 
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STRICT  SABBATH  OBSERVANCE 

We  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  Sabbath  rigors  of  the  preceding 
century  were  somewhat  abated  by  the  fact  that  the  strict  practices 
of  some  of  the  older  villagers  were  deemed  worthy  of  note.  It  is 
recorded,  for  instance,  that  Uncle  Benjamin  and  Aunt  Dorcas  St. 
John  were  so  strict  that  they  allowed  no  work  except  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  from  sundown  Saturday  until  Monday  morning. 
We  suspect  that  Uncle  Benjamin  of  himself  would  not  have  been 
so  straightlaced,  for  he  had  a  “dry  and  comical  way  of  saying  and 
doing  things,”  while  Aunt  Dorcas  was  never  seen  or  heard  to  laugh. 
Both,  however,  were  full  of  good  works.  When  they  heard  of  a  case 
of  illness  in  the  village,  they  would  start  out  with  a  large  willow 
basket  full  of  provisions,  both  riding  on  the  same  old  horse.  When 
Benjamin’s  brother  Mead  (who  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as 
Samuel,  son  of  Enoch  St.  John),  the  wealthy  merchant  of  Aiobile, 
died  and  left  Uncle  Benjamin  fifty  thousand  dollars,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  remarked  in  their  manner  of  living  was  that  they  carried  a 
larger  basket  and  went  oftener  to  visit  the  poor  and  sick.  Such  a  relief 
expedition  must  have  been  a  sight  worth  seeing,  and  we  smile  when 
we  read  that  Uncle  Benjamin  did  not  let  his  left  hand  know  what 
his  right  hand  was  doing,  for  such  direct  and  picturesque  methods 
of  charity  could  hardly  have  gone  unnoticed. 

The  old  horse  should  share  in  our  meed  of  praise,  like  that  faithful 
steed  of  two  other  devoted  churchgoers,  Jonathan  and  Polly  Abbott, 
who  on  Sunday  morning  after  breakfast  would  put  their  house  in 
order,  then,  seated  on  one  horse,  gallop  their  nine  miles  from  Upper 
Smith  Ridge  to  the  Norwalk  Church.  A  grandson  speaks  with  the 
voice  of  the  new  century  when  he  writes  in  1901,  “This  no  doubt 
refreshed  their  souls,  but  how  about  the  horse,  after  six  days  of  plow¬ 
ing  from  4  a.m.  on?  May  gentle  breezes  and  summer  rains  softly 
weep  above  his  lowly,  wornout  frame.” 

Our  forefathers’  regard  for  the  Sabbath  was  as  we  know  supported 
by  sanctions  which  have  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  from  the  statute 
books  of  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Under  date  of  1784  we  find  a 
provision  that  anyone  travelling  on  the  Lord’s  Day  should  be  subject 
to  a  fine  of  from  $1.67  to  $3.34.  It  does  not  appear  just  why  amounts 
are  named  so  suggestive  of  some  modern  department  store  prices. 
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BLUE  LAWS  ENFORCED 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  costs  of  indulgence  in  the  various 
forms  of  vice,  and  to  speculate  on  whether  a  backslider  found  these 
alluring  in  proportion  to  their  expense.  In  a  series  of  statutes  originat¬ 
ing  in  the  years  1702-84  we  find  that  drunkenness  was  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  $1.34  —  less  than  the  forfeit  of  travelling  on  the  Sabbath. 
This  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  poor  in  the  town.  But  possibly  the 
malefactor  was  himself  one  of  the  town’s  poor:  in  that  case  he  was 
disciplined  by  one  to  three  hours  in  the  stocks.  There  was  of  course 
no  penalty  for  the  selling  of  liquor,  but  for  every  pack  of  cards  sold 
a  man  was  fined  $7.00.  For  duelling  and  disabling  his  opponent  a 
man  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  $3,000.  But  with  such  extravagant  mis¬ 
demeanors  our  frugal  and  Godfearing  forefathers  can  have  had  little 
to  do. 

The  liquor  question,  however,  they  had  always  with  them.  We 
noticed  in  our  walk  down  the  present  East  Avenue  the  low  building 
across  the  river  “where  the  topers  of  New  Canaan  used  to  get  their 
whiskey”  distilled  from  the  farmer’s  cider.  There  were  at  that  time 
“three  distilleries  in  town  in  running  order,  ruining  whole  neighbor¬ 
hoods.”  There  were  no  saloons  in  those  early  years,  as  such  accom¬ 
modation  was  unnecessary  when  each  general  store  sold  New  Eng¬ 
land  rum  and  other  liquors  by  glass  or  gallon.  One  merchant,  William 
Fitch,  who  lived  in  Silvermine  where  is  now  the  home  of  Mr.  Walter 
Naumburg,  “did  not  himself  half  believe  in  the  business”  and  as  he 
also  manufactured  shoes  extensively  in  a  shed  attached  to  the  house, 
he  could  afford  to  make  a  curious  sort  of  statement.  He  devoted  his 
liquor  profits  to  laying  stone  walls  “so  as  to  give  the  bruisers  a  chance 
to  work  out  his  grog  bills.”  Our  chronicler  adds,  “These  walls  are 
still  standing  and  show  considerable  artistic  skill.” 

THE  WHIPPING  POST 

The  stocks  and  whipping  posts  were  evidently  available  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  discipline  throughout  the  first  quarter  century,  for  we  have 
the  story  of  the  punishment  of  two  men  from  New  York  who  stole 
shoes  from  Amos  Ayres  just  after  he  built  his  factory  in  1824,  later 
the  Benedict  “Big  Shop.”  After  being  tried  and  found  guilty  the  men 
were  sentenced  to  receive  1 2  lashes  apiece  and  marched  to  the  old 
whipping  post,  which  is  described  by  Timothy  Raymond,  then  about 
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2 1 ,  as  being  opposite  the  corner  as  you  turn  to  go  up  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  and  nearly  opposite  Seymour  Comstock’s  (at  that 
early  date  the  Fayerweather,  now  the  Ewing  house).  Edward  Nash, 
who  lived  across  the  road  from  Amos  Ayres,  where  he  had  rebuilt 
his  house  burned  a  few  years  before,  was  the  officer  upon  whom  fell 
the  unpleasant  duty  of  administering  punishment,  but  as  he  was  too 
“chicken-hearted”  to  perform  the  duty,  he  deputized  David  Waring 
to  do  it  for  him.  The  latter  evidently  made  a  thorough  job  of  it,  as 
Mr.  Raymond  could  remember  seeing  the  marks  of  the  rawhide  as 
they  arose  in  ridges  upon  the  bare  backs  of  the  culprits. 

SLAVES  IN  NEW  CANAAN 

Reminiscences  like  this  seem  to  carry  us  back  farther  than  one 
brief  century,  but  we  remind  ourselves  that  most  of  the  radical 
changes  in  the  village  as  well  as  in  the  larger  world  have  come  about 
in  the  span  of  a  single  lifetime.  Not  so  many  years  ago  certain  of 
the  older  inhabitants  could  remember  a  few  slaves  still  living  here  — 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  know  that  in  1790  there  were  still 
over  2,000  in  the  state  of  Connecticut  —  almost  as  many  as  free 
colored  people.  By  1840  the  number  had  dropped  to  17.  Many  Con¬ 
necticut  slaves  had  earned  their  freedom  by  fighting  bravely  in  the 
Revolution.  Two  of  whom  we  have  record  were  Abner  Andrews, 
freed  by  his  master,  John  Wright,  and  Caesar  Freeman,  freed  by 
Elias  Williams  and  possibly  named  by  himself. 

Slaves  in  Connecticut  were  fairly  well  treated,  and  we  have  no 
cases  on  record  of  harshness  or  cruelty.  Some,  like  “Old  Grace,”  the 
last  one  set  at  liberty  in  this  village,  “didn’t  want  to  go  free.”  Old 
Grace  and  her  husband,  Ben  Smith,  were  servants  of  Mrs.  Diana 
Richards.  They  had  a  little  cabin  on  Poorhouse  Road,  whence  they 
came  every  Sunday  to  St.  Mark’s  Church.  Then  there  was  old  “Sib,” 
who  belonged  to  Deacon  Eliphalet  St.  John,  and  who  used  a  clothes- 
stick  to  aid  her  faltering  steps  up  the  rugged  hill  to  the  meeting  house. 

We  hear  also  of  a  slave  named  Harry  belonging  to  one  Mr.  Hunt¬ 
ington,  who  lived  in  the  house  on  Brook  Street  just  west  of  the  old 
red  school-house  (now  the  Winship  house  on  Seminary  Street) .  The 
school  children  used  to  like  to  go  there,  perhaps  to  see  and  talk  to 
Harry,  as  a  slave  was  by  this  time  enough  of  a  novelty  to  be  interesting. 

We  hear  nothing  of  conflict  in  New  Canaan  over  the  slavery 
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question  until  nearer  the  Civil  War  times,  but  echoes  must  have 
reached  here  of  the  intense  feeling  aroused  in  many  parts  of  Con¬ 
necticut  in  1819,  when  the  slave  power  was  trying  to  gain  Missouri 
and  Florida,  and  another  New  England  state,  New  Hampshire,  was 
passing  a  resolution  declaring  that  slavery  was  an  evil  of  great  magni¬ 
tude,  and  that  it  was  the  solemn  duty  of  the  government  to  prevent 
by  all  constitutional  means  its  extension.  But  the  champion  of  the 
black  man  had  to  be  armed  with  valor.  The  instance  of  Miss  Prudence 
Crandall,  of  Canterbury,  suggests  what  might  have  happened  in  our 
village  if  some  relative  of  Caesar  or  Old  Grace  had  tried  to  enter 
the  select  ranks  of  the  Academy.  Miss  Crandall  kept  a  prosperous 
school  for  young  ladies.  When  a  respectable  colored  girl  asked  and 
received  admission,  the  other  pupils  left.  When  Miss  Crandall  pro¬ 
posed  opening  a  school  for  colored  girls,  great  excitement  ensued: 
the  law  was  invoked  to  prevent  it,  her  house  was  attacked,  and  she 
was  put  in  jail  for  a  day.  It  was  several  years  later  before  the  “Black 
Law”  was  repealed. 

These  and  other  matters  of  nearby  towns  and  the  history  in  the 
making  in  the  outer  world  must  have  been  discussed  with  interest 
after  church  and  Town  Meetings  or  at  the  “general  store.”  Surely 
a  gathering  around  the  stove  in  Samuel  St.John’s  establishment  should 
have  been  a  forum  worth  attending  if  led  by  this  public-spirited 
man  —  town  officer,  educator,  postmaster,  legislator,  monarch  of  all 
he  surveyed:  just  at  hand,  his  beautiful  house;  on  the  hillside  above, 
his  church,  home  of  the  Town  Meeting;  and  just  below  and  across 
the  way,  the  Academy  of  which  he  was  “chief  proprietor.”  We 
should  like  to  have  heard  his  comments  on  village  life,  his  theories 
of  education,  his  interpretation  of  national  and  foreign  affairs.  There 
were  significant  happenings  in  the  larger  world  at  the  time  of  our 
town’s  small  beginnings.  Washington,  born  at  the  birth  of  Canaan 
Parish,  had  died  in  1799,  only  two  years  before  the  Parish  became 
New  Canaan  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  seat  of  national  govern¬ 
ment  was  transferred  to  the  city  that  bore  his  name.  Jefferson,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Burr,  Monroe,  Napoleon,  Nelson,  Wellington,  —  these  are  some 
of  the  names  that  stirred  men’s  souls  and  tongues  when  the  news 
came  in  on  horseback  from  Stamford,  or  from  Norwalk  by  sloop 
from  New  York.  And  a  new  era  was  dawning  when  news  from 
other  states  and  other  lands  was  to  be  carried  with  unbelievable  speed, 


Two  views  of  CHURCH  HILL  or  GOD’S  ACRE.  The  upper  is  from  “Barbour’s  Recollections” 
published  in  1837.  The  lower  is  from  the  margin  of  a  wall  map  of  Fairfield  County  dated  1857 
which  hangs  in  S.  B.  Hoyt’s  florist  shop.  Both  show  the  old  graveyard  on  the  side  of  the  hill. 
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for  in  1804  the  first  locomotive  steam  engine  had  been  used  in  Wales 
and  three  years  later  Robert  Fulton  had  succeeded  in  running  his 
“Clermont”  up  the  Hudson.  The  world  marvelled  in  1819  at  the 
first  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  by  steam  when  the  Savannah  made  its 
trip  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  Here  we  should  remind  ourselves 
that  a  cousin  of  the  New  Canaan  Mitchells  had  preceded  the  “first” 
steamboat  with  one  of  his  own  which  he  had  run  successfully  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  Schuykill  River  some  time  before  the  Clermont, 
but  which  he  had  lacked  the  means  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
world. 

SAMUEL  ST.  JOHN  PASSES  ON 

Samuel  St.  John’s  life  ended  with  the  close  of  the  first  quarter- 
century.  We  like  to  think  of  him  as  embodying  those  qualities,  raised 
to  a  higher  degree,  which  were  said  to  be  characteristic  of  our  village 
down  the  years  —  principle,  independent  industry,  and  good  common 
sense.  And  as  with  qualities  of  character,  so  with  everyday  interests; 
combined  in  his  life  are  most  of  the  threads  we  have  been  trying  to 
trace:  government,  church,  education,  business,  he  was  eminent  in  all. 
But  now  other  hands  and  minds  took  up  what  he  had  laid  down,  and 
carried  on,  to  undreamed  issues,  the  fortunes  of  our  little  town.  How 
did  the  young  town  government  develop?  How  did  churches  and 
schools  prosper?  What  changes  came  to  industry  and  varied  phases 
of  life  in  New  Canaan  through  the  rest  of  the  nineteenth  century? 

TOWN  HALL  BUILT 

Early  in  1825  a  town  meeting  had  voted  that  a  building  should 
be  erected  “in  the  south-east  corner  of  Joseph  Silliman’s  home 
meadow”  and  that  it  should  be  28  feet  by  36,  with  “eleven  foot  posts 
under  the  floor  laid  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  story,”  also 
that  the  “lower  story  shall  be  seated  in  good  order,  the  sides  to  be 
boarded  or  lathed  or  shingled.”  A  month  later,  fearing  “restrictions 
or  encumberances,”  the  meeting  voted  not  to  build  on  Mr.  Silliman’s 
home  meadow,  but  to  pay  him  $20  for  the  required  land.  The  length 
of  the  posts  seems  to  have  occasioned  great  mental  indecision,  as  four 
or  five  votes  were  required  to  settle  this  matter,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  grew  from  1 1  to  17  feet,  shrank  again  to  14  and  ended 
at  18.  At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  voted  to  finish  the  upper  part 
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of  the  Town  Hall  and  rent  it  to  the  Masonic  Society  for  $20  a  year 
for  20  years. 

Under  date  of  April  1826  we  find  directions  for  painting  which 
imply  a  regard  for  appearances  duly  combined  with  economy  —  the 
front,  the  gable,  and  the  window  frames  all  to  be  painted  white,  but 
the  north  side,  where  it  is  to  be  supposed  not  many  would  see  it, 
Spanish  brown,  with  fish  oil  all  over. 

In  the  spring  next  year,  1827,  with  laudable  breadth  of  view,  it 
was  voted  that  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  Societies  in  town  might 
have  the  liberty  of  meeting  occasionally  in  the  Town  Hall  for  public 
worship  if  they  would  make  good  any  damages  that  might  be  done. 

Three  years  later  this  generosity  was  somewhat  abated,  as  it  was 
voted  that  a  religious  society  using  the  Town  House  must  pay  for 
the  privilege.  But  the  opportunity  of  renting  an  adequate  meeting- 
place  for  regular  worship  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  valiant  little 
group  of  Methodists.  They  had  been  strengthened  by  a  revival  in 
1828  which  brought  a  number  of  new  members,  including  Captain 
Holly  Hanford,  one  of  the  most  “noted”  men  of  the  town.  He  con¬ 
tinued  a  strong  supporter  until  his  death  in  1851. 

METHODISTS’  FIRST  CHURCH 

On  a  bright  day  in  May  1831  the  happy  group  gathered  for  their 
first  sermon  “on  the  hill,”  and  devoutly  gave  thanks  to  God  for  lead¬ 
ing  them,  as  in  the  days  of  old  he  had  led  the  Children  of  Israel,  across 
Jordan  (the  Five  Mile  River? )  to  a  safe  home  in  Canaan.  Their  Moses 
of  1808  (Captain  Crofoot?)  had  died,  but  their  Caleb  of  1819 
(Hobby  Seymour?)  and  their  Joshua  in  1827  were  there  to  assist  in 
setting  up  a  tabernacle  and  erecting  the  altar  of  Methodism  on  the 
hilltop  of  the  promised  land.  They  must  have  had  with  them  a 
Solomon  as  well,  for  less  than  two  years  and  a  half  after  this,  in 
October  1833,  they  were  able  to  dedicate  a  “temple”  of  their  own 
which  served  as  a  place  of  worship  for  20  years  on  the  same  spot 
where  stands  the  present  Methodist  Church. 

The  successful  struggle  of  the  Methodists  against  the  prejudice  of 
their  townsfolk  must  have  furnished  an  education  in  tolerance,  for  it 
was  voted  in  1835,  on  petition  of  Thomas  Husted  and  others,  that 
the  Town  Hall  be  opened  for  public  worship  for  any  religious 
denomination  who  might  apply.  The  key  was  to  be  kept  by  the 
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Town  treasurer,  to  whom  the  applicant  must  pay  25  cents  and  be 
held  responsible  for  damage. 

In  the  spring  it  was  voted  that  the  Town  Hall  be  moved  so  that 
the  south  end  should  be  in  line  with  the  south  end  of  St.  Mark’s 
Church,  built  just  five  years  before  on  the  adjoining  plot,  also  that 
1 2  feet  be  added  in  length  and  more  paint  and  repairing  were  required, 
to  be  done  both  outside  and  in,  “in  a  good  and  sufficient  manner,” 
which  included  lath  and  plaster  for  the  lower  rooms  and  extending 
the  seats  across  the  middle  “ile.”  But  only  two  years  later  (1843) 
more  radical  changes  were  voted.  The  Town  Hall  was  to  be  turned 
around  so  that  the  end  might  stand  toward  the  street,  the  eight  feet 
added  to  the  front,  which  should  then  be  eight  feet  from  the  high¬ 
way.  Also  the  upper  story  was  to  have  the  partition  removed  and 
to  be  finished  off  as  one  room. 

METHODIST  CHURCH  MOVED 

For  only  a  few  more  years,  however,  was  this  building  to  continue 
to  serve  as  the  seat  of  town  government.  Again  the  growing  Methodist 
denomination  enters  the  picture.  In  the  score  of  years  in  which  they 
had  been  worshipping  in  their  meeting  house  south  of  the  village  they 
had  so  prospered  and  increased  in  numbers  that  they  now  set  out 
to  build  a  larger  church  on  the  same  site  and  to  that  end  they  moved 
their  first  meeting  house  into  the  village  and  set  it  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  Street  opposite  the  New  Canaan  Hotel  (later  the  Birdsall 
House).  This  moving  operation,  considered  “quite  an  undertaking” 
was,  however,  accomplished  with  complete  success  and  without 
damage  by  a  noted  building  mover  from  Danbury  by  the  name  of 
Butts,  so  that  the  Methodists  were  able  to  continue  using  their  old 
meeting  house  in  its  new  location  until  their  new  church  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  dedicated  on  December  21,  1854. 

In  the  ensuing  years  the  old  building  was  known  as  the  Concert 
Hall  and  it  is  under  this  name  that  it  appears  in  a  map  made  in  1857, 
also  in  a  deed  executed  in  April  of  1864  when  the  Town  of  New 
Canaan  bought  the  property  “for  town  purposes”  from  the  Methodist 
Society.  There  for  the  rest  of  the  century,  town  government  was 
carried  out  in  the  structure  now  occupied  by  a  First  National  Store, 
a  Great  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Tea  Company  store,  and,  until  recently, 
the  Clapboard  Hill  Feed  Store.  It  had  a  small  stage  at  the  rear,  with 
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a  gallery  opposite,  and  was  “well  lighted  by  windows  by  day  and 
by  kerosene  lamps  at  night.”  Here  were  held  local  and  national 
elections  as  well  as  town  meetings.  It  was  from  this  stage  that  Horace 
Greeley  once  addressed  a  gathering  of  Republicans. 

TOWN  LOCK-UP 

In  the  basement  was  the  town  lock-up,  a  small  cell  in  which  prison¬ 
ers  might  be  temporarily  lodged.  We  know  of  one  concrete  instance 
in  which  this  “cooler”  was  put  to  use.  In  1868,  during  the  building  of 
the  New  Canaan  Railroad,  the  gang  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
payday  to  come  and  get  drunk  in  the  village.  We  wonder  if  it  was 
over  the  bar  of  Dandy  Dick  Jones  just  next  door  to  the  rear,  in  the 
desecrated  precincts  of  the  old  Academy  building,  that  they 
exchanged  their  week’s  pay  for  the  whiskey  that  sent  them  out  to 
throw  stones  and  “other  missiles”  in  a  free  fight  that  landed  them  in 
the  town  lock-up  so  conveniently  at  hand. 

It  was  not  until  1910  that  this  second  T own  House  was  sold,  but  the 
offices  were  moved  in  the  spring  of  1901  when  the  Town  of  New 
Canaan  leased  from  George  D.  Nicholas  a  part  of  the  ground  floor 
and  the  basement  of  the  present  Village  Hall  at  that  time  known  as 
the  New  Canaan  Opera  House.  (The  present  Rosen  store  1949.) 
There  again  in  the  basement  a  town  lock-up  was  provided.  This 
building  continued  to  be  the  home  of  local  government  until  it  moved 
into  the  present  adequate  Town  Hall  upon  its  completion  in  1910. 

THE  METHODIST  CHURCH 

In  tracing  the  stages  of  the  T  own  House  we  have  followed  per¬ 
force  the  growing  fortunes  of  the  Methodists  until  we  have  seen 
them  housed  in  their  own  adequate  church  building.  This  is  the 
present  Methodist  Church  with  a  difference.  For  seven  years  this  edi¬ 
fice,  like  the  Congregational  and  Episcopal  churches,  was  graced 
with  a  steeple,  but  on  one  wild  February  night  in  1862  it  was 
blown  down  in  a  great  gale  and  “smashed  into  kindling  wood.” 

Dr.  Theodore  Roberts,  driving  home  in  his  carriage  early  in  the 
morning  from  a  call  on  a  patient,  was  disconcerted  to  find  his  way 
barred  by  no  less  a  barrier  than  the  church  steeple  lying  right  across 
the  road.  As  the  physician  lived  in  the  present  home  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Tunney  on  Cherry  Street,  and  as  there  was  then  no  Church  Street 
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or  cross  road  west  from  South  Alain  Street  in  that  part  of  town,  he 
must  have  had  to  make  a  thorough  detour,  driving  down  what  is 
now  Lakeview  Avenue  and  around  by  Millport  Avenue  to  East 
Avenue. 

The  demolished  steeple  was  succeeded  by  a  turret  and  in  this  was 
installed  a  new  bell  which  first  rang  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  July 
1 1,  1869. 

Great  had  been  the  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Methodists  since 
the  early  years  when  joining  that  company  of  worshippers  meant  a 
courageous  stand  against  ridicule  and  persecution.  Ten  years  after 
the  new  bell  pealed  from  the  turret,  it  was  summoning  each  Sunday 
225  of  the  556  families  in  town,  the  Congregational  taking  second 
place  with  149. 


OTHER  RELIGIOUS  GROUPS 

It  was  in  this  third  quarter-century  that  three  other  religious  groups 
were  organized  —  two  of  them,  the  Baptists  and  Universalists,  to  be 
absorbed  eventually  with  the  growing  feeling  of  unity  into  other 
denominations;  the  Catholics  to  grow  to  a  strong  and  honorable  place 
in  the  community. 

The  First  Baptist  Society  of  New  Canaan  was  incorporated  in  the 
fall  of  1871,  and  a  house  of  worship  dedicated  16  months  later.  This 
church,  built  on  land  given  to  the  Society  by  Watts  Comstock,  is 
the  present  Masonic  Temple  on  Main  Street.  There  was  an  immersion 
tank  under  the  pulpit,  but  some  converts  preferred  to  be  baptized  in 
the  river  at  Lake  Wampanaw  (the  Mill  Pond).  It  is  said  to  have 
been  quite  a  sight  to  see  the  crowd  on  the  way  to  an  immersion.  The 
ceremony  itself  must  have  been  something  to  see  and  to  hear,  particu¬ 
larly  as  the  minister,  Mr.  Raymond,  “weighed  about  250  pounds  and 
had  a  powerful  voice.” 

The  spirit  of  tolerance  which  we  noticed  growing  up  early  in  the 
century  had  not  as  yet  progressed  sufficiently  to  bear  without  strain 
the  new  Universalist  preaching.  When  an  intrepid  “Rev.  Miss 
Graves”  was  announcing  in  the  Era  of  January  15,  1870,  that  she 
would  preach  at  the  usual  hours  of  service  morning  and  evening, 
some  of  the  local  ministers  were  thundering  against  “damnable 
heresy  of  Universalism.”  Mr.  J.  Bennett  in  a  letter  to  the  paper 
cordially  invited  them  to  come  and  hear  for  themselves.  It  is  unlikely 
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that  this  invitation  was  accepted,  but  the  doctrine  of  salvation  for  all 
must  have  found  some  staunch  supporters,  for  in  a  previous  debate  in 
the  Lyceum  on  “Eternal  Punishment”  the  honors  were  so  even  that 
the  members  had  to  adjourn  for  the  season  “leaving  it  undecided.” 

FIRST  CATHOLIC  CHURCHES 

The  Roman  Catholics,  like  the  Episcopalians,  had  at  first  depend¬ 
ed  for  their  religious  nurture  upon  the  parent  town  of  Norwalk. 
Priests  from  St.  Mary’s  Church  held  services  as  early  as  “sometime  in 
the  fifties”  in  the  house  of  Cornelius  Burns  on  Locust  Street,  and 
later  in  the  old  Town  House  which  from  1830  had  been  available 
for  services  to  any  religious  society  ready  to  pay  for  the  privilege. 
The  next  church  home  of  the  Catholics  was  St.  John’s  Hall  on  Main 
Street  (where  Scofield’s  furniture  store  now  stands). 

In  1862  a  piece  of  land  on  Forest  Street  was  donated  by  Captain 
Ogden,  who  lived  in  the  house  now  known  as  the  Cottage  on  the 
present  Town  Hall  property.  On  the  Forest  Street  site  the  first 
church  was  erected  by  Father  Smith,  pastor  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Nor¬ 
walk,  and  this  remained  in  use  as  a  mission  of  the  parent  church  until 
1896.  In  May  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  John  McMahon  was  appointed 
as  first  resident  pastor  of  St.  Aloysius’  Parish.  After  building  a  rec¬ 
tory  he  retired  the  following  September.  His  term  of  service  was 
succeeded  by  several  short  pastorates.  It  was  not  until  1917  that  the 
new  church  on  South  Avenue  with  its  rectory  was  completed  and 
dedicated.  This  work  had  been  begun  the  year  before  by  the  much¬ 
loved  Rev.  John  M.  Stapleton,  who  unfortunately  died  without 
seeing  the  full  result  of  his  labors. 

The  old  Episcopal  church  more  than  a  mile  out  on  Haynes  Ridge 
had  served  for  worship  for  7 1  years,  but  had  never  been  consecrated. 
In  1833  this  building  was  taken  down,  and  the  following  spring  the 
new  building,  the  present  St.  Mark’s  Church,  was  consecrated. 

We  have  noted  the  beginning  of  the  first  Sunday  School  in  New 
Canaan,  the  Congregational  School,  organized  in  the  pastorate  of 
the  Rev.  William  Bonney,  and  meeting  in  the  Academy  with  Julian 
Sturtevant  as  first  superintendent.  Now  six  years  later  (1833)  a  sec¬ 
ond  Sunday  School  was  established  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  with 
Miss  Esther  Betts  in  charge.  It  was  her  father,  Stephen  Betts  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  fame,  who  bought  the  ground  for  the  new  church  as  part 
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of  his  subscription  to  the  building  fund  from  Mr.  Fayerweather,  who 
lived  just  below  and  whose  acquaintance  we  have  made  as  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  Academy  and  the  father-in-law  of  Julian 
Sturtevant. 


ST.  MARK’S  CHURCH 

It  was  not  until  1891  that  St.  Mark’s  Church  celebrated,  with 
fitting  ceremonies,  its  100th  anniversary,  because  the  date  marked  its 
completion  of  a  century  of  existence  as  a  fully  organized  parish. 
Now  their  second  church  has  almost  reached  its  100th  birthday. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  remodel  and  partially  rebuild  the 
church  in  1859,  but  even  then  it  could  not  have  presented  the  appear¬ 
ance  familiar  to  us  today,  for  we  find  it  spoken  of  as  late  as  1871  as 
“the  little  brown  church  on  the  hill.” 

It  is  good  to  know  that  there  was  one  religious  body  in  the  com¬ 
munity  to  lead  the  way  in  demonstrating  that  a  service  might  be 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  ear  without  necessarily  being  displeasing  to 
God.  St.  Mark’s  was  the  first  to  decorate  with  Christmas  greens,  also 
the  first  to  have  a  pipe  organ  when  there  was  nothing  elsewhere  in  the 
village  more  ritualistic  than  a  melodeon. 

MUSIC  IN  CHURCH 

Of  the  pre-melodeon  days  and  the  early  reaction  to  any  musical 
instrument  in  the  meeting  house  we  have  the  testimony  from  J.  B. 
Eels,  a  great-grandson  of  the  first  Congregational  parson,  also  of 
Caleb  Benedict  who  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  Canaan 
Parish.  Mr.  Eels  said  that  he  began  going  to  meeting  in  the  last  year 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bonney’s  pastorate  (1831).  Early  in  the  ministry  of 
his  successor,  Rev.  Theophilus  Smith,  an  effort  was  made  to  improve 
the  choir  and  to  this  end  William  St.  John,  son  of  Samuel  St.  John, 
appeared  with  a  bass  viol,  evidently  the  very  instrument  which  now 
reposes  in  a  case  in  the  Historical  Museum  of  Bridgeport.  Young 
Eels  regarded  this  as  the  “great  grandfather  of  all  fiddles”  and  “liked 
it  vastly.”  His  youthful  enthusiasm  was  not  shared  by  some  of  his 
elders,  who  “looked  at  it  sidewise  and  seemed  to  act  as  if  they  thought 
there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  wickedness  in  anything  fiddle-shaped.” 
They  had  to  admit,  however,  that  the  music  gained  in  impressive- 
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ness  —  the  more  so  when  another  instrument  was  added  in  the  shape 
of  a  bassoon.  The  Eels  parents  may  well  have  shaken  their  heads  at 
such  an  innovation,  for  their  son  was  so  carried  away  by  the  con¬ 
templation  of  Uncle  Tom  Greenley,  a  “fine  old  English  gentleman,” 
playing  on  a  bassoon  about  the  length  of  a  hearty  fence-post  as  if 
the  two  were  “born  for  each  other,”  that  he  forgot  his  particular  job 
of  remembering  the  text.  ( The  J.  B.  Eels  mentioned  above  was  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  generation  of  the  Eels  family  still  living 
in  his  old  home  near  the  foot  of  Brushy  Ridge.) 

We  have  further  musical  memories  from  the  pen  of  William  C. 
Carter,  who,  writing  in  1887  about  his  boyhood  half  a  century 
before,  says,  “Well  do  I  remember  going  to  meeting  in  that  old 
church,  even  from  my  boyhood,  and  the  best  part  of  it  to  me  was  the 
singing.  Aly  Uncle  Thomas  Carter  was  for  many  years  the  leader, 
and  in  memory  I  can  see  him  there  playing  the  bass  viol  as  if  it  were 
yesterday,  though  it  was  between  the  years  1827  and  1842”  —  that 
is,  in  the  pastorates  of  Mr.  Bonney  and  Mr.  Smith. 

The  tything  man  stationed  in  the  gallery  to  keep  order  must  have 
wished  that  more  of  the  service  might  be  devoted  to  music  with  its 
charms  to  soothe  the  savage  or  at  least  effervescent  boys,  for  we  are 
told  that  he  had  his  hands  sufficiently  full  to  ward  off  any  tendency 
on  his  part  to  indulge  in  a  quiet  nap. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bonney ’s  pastorate  was  the  same  length  as  that  of 
his  predecessor  at  the  Congregational  Church,  Mr.  Mitchell,  23 
years.  He  succeeded  also  to  the  parsonage  on  Haynes  Ridge,  now 
part  of  the  Holmewood  Inn  Annex.  The  next  pastor,  Theophilus 
Smith,  whose  portrait  hangs  in  the  lecture  room,  has  already 
appeared  in  this  chronicle  as  a  master  in  the  old  Academy.  His 
ministry,  1831-1853,  was  only  one  year  shorter  than  those  of  the 
two  that  preceeded. 

Theophilus  Smith,  as  we  have  noted,  was  one  of  those  young  Yale 
graduates  who  acquired  their  first  teaching  experience  from  a  year 
or  two  as  master  in  the  New  Canaan  Academy.  As  a  young  man  of  2  5, 
laboring  daily  to  prepare  the  sons  of  the  “proprietors”  for  worthy 
entrance  into  his  own  Alma  Mater,  he  little  dreamed  that  this  Meeting 
House  Hill  was  destined  to  be  the  setting  of  his  own  life  and  work. 
Or  did  he  ever  catch  a  vision,  we  wonder,  of  the  beautiful  house  of 
God  which  might  one  day  supercede  the  turreted  barnlike  building 
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of  his  day— “about  as  uncouth  looking  a  structure  as  the  eye  ever 
looked  upon.” 

From  New  Canaan  he  returned  to  Yale  as  a  tutor  for  another  two 
years;  then  after  three  years  in  theological  study  he  was  called  back 
to  New  Canaan  again  as  pastor.  It  would  appear  that  his  affections 
had  never  wandered  far  from  the  scene  of  his  first  teaching  when  we 
hear  that  about  a  month  before  his  installation  he  married  Hannah 
B.  St.  John,  the  sister  of  William  and  of  Samuel,  the  professor,  and 
probably  a  former  pupil  of  Mr.  Smith’s  in  the  academy.  The  young 
minister  and  his  bride  set  up  housekeeping  on  the  St.  John  property  in 
her  father’s  birthplace  across  the  street  from  the  beautiful  home 
which  he  had  built  in  1807.  The  old  David  St.  John  house  (the 
Ashwell  residence)  continued  for  many  years  to  be  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  parsonage.  The  Smiths  must  have  found  it  a  spacious  and 
central  home  in  which  to  rear  a  family  of  seven  children,  and  a 
convenient  vantage-point  from  which  to  exercise  a  constant  super¬ 
vision  over  the  building  of  the  new  meeting  house. 

Theophilus  Smith’s  honors  in  later  years  included  membership 
in  the  Yale  Corporation  and  the  Prudential  Committee,  also  his 
distinction  as  being  “almost  the  father  of  our  published  church 
statistics.”  But  his  claims  to  an  abiding  place  in  the  hearts  of  his  people 
rested  on  other  grounds.  In  the  summer  of  1853  he  asked  for  dismis¬ 
sal  on  account  of  illness.  His  devoted  congregation  refused  this 
request  as  a  tribute  to  his  long  and  faithful  ministry,  his  strong  attach¬ 
ment  to  his  people,  and  his  many  sacrifices  in  “Erecting  this  House 
of  Worship  and  Finishing  and  Completing  it  to  its  present  state.” 
Instead,  he  was  sent  on  a  journey  for  his  health,  but  died  within  the 
month  while  on  his  way  home  on  a  Lake  George  steamer.  His  wife 
outlived  him  only  a  year.  The  beautiful  church  “thrice  set  upon  the 
hill”  is  his  fitting  memorial. 

When  Mr.  Smith  had  been  pastor  for  nearly  ten  years,  the  question 
of  a  new  church  began  to  be  agitated.  Already  in  this  decade  the 
Methodists  had  achieved  for  themselves  a  new  churchhome  south  of 
the  village  and  the  new  and  comely  St.  Marks  had  risen  across  the  way 
from  the  old  second  Meeting  House.  There  were  of  course  some 
conservatives  who  thought  the  old  building  should  be  repaired.  These 
must  have  been  glad  that  those  of  the  contrary  opinion  had  prevailed 
and  that  the  new  church  was  nearly  ready  for  use,  when  on  the  first 
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Sabbath  of  July,  1842,  the  old  Meeting  House  was  partially  wrecked 
by  lightning.  We  have  from  William  St.  John  an  interesting  account 
of  this  curious  storm,  which  must  have  seemed  to  put  the  finishing 
touch  of  divine  sanction  upon  the  new  undertaking. 

It  came  at  the  close  of  the  Communion  Service  and  just  after  the 
opening  of  the  Sabbath  School.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  time 
was  now  past  when  the  church  was  considered  too  sacred  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  young,  also  that  the  session  held  such 
vital  interest  for  grown-ups  as  well  as  children  that  most  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  had  remained  —  some,  however,  detained  rather  by  the 
dark  and  strangely  portentous  cloud  rapidly  arising  in  the  northwest. 
Mr.  St.  John  had  left  the  church  and  walked  to  his  home  a  few  rods 
distant  (the  present  St.  John  Place)  when  the  cloud  seemed  to  open 
like  a  water  spout;  the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  in  a  few  moments 
rolled  like  waves  down  the  hill.  The  lightning  entered  the  church 
just  over  the  pulpit,  with  the  appearance  to  many  of  a  large  fiery  ball 
passing  through  above  the  gallery  and  out  through  the  upper  south¬ 
east  window,  badly  shattering  that  portion  of  the  building.  A  number 
of  people  fell  senseless,  and  many  others  received  a  severe  shock, 
but  all  recovered.  Soon  after,  the  damaged  building  was  taken  down 
and  the  new  one  was  now  ready  for  use. 

THE  THIRD  MEETING  HOUSE 

The  present  church  was  erected  by  James  Jennings  of  Weston, 
on  land  bought  from  David  S.  Rockwell,  the  head  of  the  Church  Hill 
Institute  just  to  the  north  (the  present  Congregational  Parsonage). 
The  land  now  used  for  this  third  meeting  house  was  a  part  of  the 
original  grant  to  the  Society  from  the  proprietors  of  Norwalk  in 
1732,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the  first.  Also,  as  when  the  second 
meeting  house  replaced  the  first,  this  third  church  is  so  located  that 
its  sills  overlap  the  site  of  its  predecessor  by  about  two  feet. 

Mr.  Jennings,  who  had  built  about  1 2  other  churches,  was  a  faith¬ 
ful,  honest  man,  and  “did  as  he  agreed,”  as  did  the  Society,  and  the 
people,  “with  few  exceptions.”  When  the  keys  were  given  over  the 
building  had  been  paid  for  in  full  to  the  neat  sum  of  six  thousand, 
six  hundred  and  sixty  six  dollars.  This  happy  issue  was  of  course  not 
arrived  at  without  earnest  and  persevering  effort.  In  the  fall  of  1841, 
when  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Smith  had  already  procured  the  plans  and 
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specifications,  the  Society  had  collected  only  $2,000.  Mrs.  Smith’s 
brother,  William  St.  John,  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
minister,  in  this  project,  now  drew  up  a  subscription  paper  stating 
that  if  one  thousand  was  not  raised  by  January  1,  all  subscriptions  on 
it  should  be  null  and  void.  Instead  of  the  time  allowance  of  nearly 
two  months,  it  took  just  one  day  to  raise  the  $1,000.  Moreover  the 
whole  frame  was  contributed,  the  spire  pole  being  presented  by  Mrs. 
Rhoda  Weed  Carter,  widow  of  Ebenezer  Carter,  from  her  own 
woods. 

The  home  in  which  the  Carters  had  reared  their  1 1  children  was 
the  “Priest  Eells’  House”  on  Clapboard  Hill,  which  this  Ebenezer 
Carter,  the  second  of  the  name  to  live  there,  had  bought  ten  years 
after  the  death  of  the  first  minister.  Rhoda  Carter  must  have  watched 
with  satisfaction  the  comely  spire  rising  about  this  stalwart,  “top¬ 
most  stick  of  white-oak,”  a  wonderful  piece  of  timber  58  feet  long 
and  ten  inches  square,  perfect  throughout. 

The  raising  of  the  frame  was  an  affair  of  several  days,  during 
which  cake  and  refreshments  were  furnished  “in  profusion  and 
excellence”  by  the  ladies  by  whom  the  carpets  and  furniture  were 
“got”  also.  We  wonder  how  this  was  done,  as  we  are  told  only  how  it 
was  not  done:  “Fairs  and  Festivals”  were  not  in  fashion  then. 

A  bell  which  had  been  made  in  1795,  and  used  in  Norwalk,  was 
installed  in  the  completed  steeple,  and  the  Third  Meeting  House 
was  complete.  The  service  of  consecration  took  place  on  May  6,  1 843. 

LTpon  William  St.  John  rested  much  of  the  practical  care  of  the 
new  church.  For  many  years  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  Society,  he 
also  for  a  long  time  provided  a  sexton,  having  a  young  man  living 
in  his  family  whose  duties  were  to  ring  the  bell,  keep  the  lawn  and 
interior  in  order,  clean  and  light  the  lamps,  and,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mrs.  St.  John,  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  services. 
For  this  work  one  hundred  dollars  a  year  was  supplied  by  the  Society. 

THEOPHILUS  SMITH  MINISTER 

Theophilus  Smith  ministered  for  ten  years  in  the  beautiful  new 
church  so  largely  due  to  his  labor  and  sacrifice.  His  death  in  1853 
was  followed  by  the  pastorate,  not  quite  six  years  in  duration,  of 
Frederick  Williams.  The  wartime  ministers  were  Ralph  Smith  and 
Benjamin  Swan,  followed  by  the  three-year  term  of  H.  B.  Elliott. 
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Then  came  the  1 5-year  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Greenleaf,  1871- 
1886.  It  was  in  his  time,  in  the  spring  of  1872,  that  the  Ladies  Associa¬ 
tion  presented  to  the  Society  the  new  Parsonage,  once  the  old  town 
house  and  at  present  the  residence  of  Dr.  Ludlow. 

Also  in  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Greenleaf  fell  two  important  anni¬ 
versaries.  In  the  centennial  year  1876,  when  our  village  joined  the 
nationwide  celebration,  the  historical  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Congregational  pastor,  and  Professor  Samuel  St.  John  delivered  his 
notable  sketch  of  the  history  of  New  Canaan,  although  he  was  already 
ill  and  died  shortly  afterwards. 

The  other  celebration,  in  1883,  was  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  church  and  the  village.  Two  names 
on  the  program  of  speakers  catch  our  attention  —  Anthony  Comstock, 
who  had  returned  to  his  old  home  town  to  tell  something  of  his  untir¬ 
ing  efforts  for  moral  uplift,  and  Homer  Cummings,  who  now  just 
fifty  years  later  is  still  serving  in  state  and  nation. 


AS  A  BOY  SEES  CHURCH 

Farther  back  belongs  a  picture  of  church  and  Sunday  School  seen 
through  a  boy’s  eye.  Air.  Henry  Benedict,  like  some  of  the  chroniclers 
of  earlier  memories,  recalls  the  music.  In  his  time  there  was  an  octette 
of  female  voices  in  the  east  gallery,  facing  the  pulpit,  while  Miss 
Martha  Raymond  played  the  melodeon.  Young  Henry  and  his  Sun¬ 
day  School  mates  in  the  gallery,  were  plied  with  questions  from  the 
“Thumb-nail  catechism”  put  by  Deacon  Samuel  Bouton.  To  the 
questions,  “Who  was  the  first  man?  Who  was  the  first  woman?”  they 
“gave  the  right  answers  according  to  the  belief  at  that  period,”  their 
efforts  being  rewarded  by  a  grand  treat,  a  picnic  at  what  is  now  Roton 
Point.  The  boys  and  girls,  meeting  on  the  church  green,  crowded 
themselves  into  farm  lumber-box  wagons,  a  board  lengthwise  on 
each  side  serving  as  a  settee.  Then  came  a  two-hour  ride  over  bumpy 
roads  and  down  the  east  side  of  Five  Afile  River  harbor  (Rowayton) 
where  there  was  no  road  at  all,  hoping  not  to  get  caught  at  high  tide 
in  a  little  creek  at  the  side.  We  like  to  think  of  the  refreshment  that 
awaited  them  on  a  “tablecloth  spread  on  the  grass,”  but  we  hate 
to  contemplate  the  journey  home  and  the  tempers  of  the  following 
day. 
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Mr.  Greenleaf’s  ministry  was  followed  by  the  shorter  one  of 
Frederick  Hopkins,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  fall  of  1891  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Howard  Hoyt.  This  pastorate  not  only  rounded  out  our 
nineteenth  century  but  continued  well  into  the  present  one  — 
a  noble,  active  service  of  nearly  3 1  years,  with  the  present  addition 
of  seven  and  one  half  years  as  Pastor  Emeritus. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

There  seems  to  have  been  little  progress  in  public  school  buildings 
for  many  years.  Certainly  John  Reid’s  picture  in  1901  of  his  school 
days  —  about  1840  or  1850  —  and  his  Scotch  teacher  John  Lyall  in 
the  old  red  schoolhouse  on  the  corner  of  Park  and  the  present  Semi¬ 
nary  Street  might  belong  equally  well  to  a  much  earlier  period,  or  to 
a  Dickens  novel.  He  writes:  “Sitting  near  me  in  the  old  schoolhouse 
were  James  Warren  and  S.  B.  Hoyt.  I  wonder  if  James  Warren 
remembers  Mr.  Lyall’s  black  strap,  two  inches  by  twelve,  and  his 
favorite  pet  name:  “You  want  to  be  a  wooden-headed  baggage.” 
Boys  went  out  from  this  little  school  “loaded  with  Daball’s  Arith¬ 
metic,  Webster’s  Spelling  Book  and  Murray’s  Grammar.”  Some  old 
text  books  in  the  collection  of  the  Historical  Society  give  striking 
evidence  of  the  resistence  that  had  to  be  overcome  even  by  a  black 
strap  —  which  could  have  been  only  slightly  more  repellent  than 
unrelieved  pages  of  grammatical  rules  in  microscopic  print.  No 
wonder  even  the  genial  Jacob  Abbott  wrote  that  learning  to  read 
could  “never  be  anything  but  a  painful  process.”  Painlessness  in 
education  was  still  far  in  the  future. 

Here,  however,  was  educated  another  Samuel  St.  John,  son  of 
Enoch  St.  John,  who  must  have  turned  his  Daball’s  Arithmetic  to 
good  account.  Unlike  his  scholarly  townsman,  the  professor  of  the 
same  name,  this  Samuel  St.  John  became  a  great  cotton  merchant 
in  Mobile,  Ala.,  of  which  more  later. 

When  the  old  red  schoolhouse  and  lot  was  bought  in  September 
1855  by  William  St.  John,  whose  home  stood  just  across  the  road 
to  the  north,  the  committee  of  School  District  Number  1  proceeded 
in  the  same  month  to  purchase  a  lot  on  the  east  side  of  Park  Street 
(designated  in  this  transaction  as  Stamford  Road)  a  short  distance 
south  of  Railroad  Avenue  (then  Elm  Street)  which  at  that  time  ran 
farther  west  than  Park  Street.  The  new  school  building  erected  there 
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was  destroyed  by  fire  shortly  after  it  was  built,  and  District  Number 
1,  having  sold  the  lot  to  Alexander  Law,  put  up  a  frame  building 
where  now  stands  the  present  brick  Center  School,  on  the  comer 
of  South  Avenue  and  Maple  Street. 

CENTER  SCHOOL 

Mr.  H.  G.  Benedict  contributes  some  reminiscences  of  this  hall 
of  learning:  “As  a  young  lad  I  attended  District  School  Number  1 
on  Maple  Street  and  South  Avenue,  —  no  names  to  the  streets  then. 
The  principal  was  James  Young,  a  handsome  man  and  a  fine  teacher, 
who  lived  on  East  Avenue  near  the  old  mill.”  The  Primary  Depart¬ 
ment  was  presided  over  by  Miss  Slawson,  “a  prim  old  maid,  tall,  big¬ 
faced  and  stern.”  The  next  principal,  Mr.  Sturges,  was  in  charge  at 
the  time  Fort  Donaldson  was  taken  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
school  children  rang  the  bell  to  celebrate.  About  1867  the  District 
Committee,  finding  it  difficult  to  get  a  principal,  engaged  “an  old 
superannuated  Scotchman,”  who  was  none  other  than  our  friend 
of  the  black  strap  which  had  once  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  in  the 
little  red  schoolhouse.  John  Lyall  was  about  75  years  old,  but  had 
evidently  not  mellowed  with  the  years,  for  he  is  described  as  “tall, 
spare,  and  grim,  the  epitome  of  Dickens’  Squeers.” 

The  School  Committee  were  treated  on  one  occasion  to  a  taste 
of  what  the  boys  and  girls  had  to  encounter  daily  from  their  peppery 
principal.  It  was  the  custom  for  the  committee  to  visit  the  school  and 
put  questions  to  the  pupils  on  examination  day.  We  can  picture  the 
scene:  boys  and  girls  thrilled  at  the  thought  of  the  precious  single 
month  of  vacation,  but  oppressed  by  their  best  clothes  on  this  torrid 
day  in  late  July,  and  by  the  dignified  row  of  Committeemen  ready 
to  probe  them  with  terrible  questions.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
discomfiture  was  to  descend  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  A  question 
put  by  one  Mr.  Purdy  of  the  Committee  as  to  why  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  had  two  capitals  precipitated  an  argument  between  him 
and  the  principal  of  such  heat  that  it  ended  with  Mr.  Lyall’s  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “You  know  no  more  about  it  than  a  Guinea  Nagur!” 

SCHOOL  MEETINGS  STORMY 

The  school  meetings  too  were  sometimes  stormy  affairs.  In  the  old 
New  Canaan  Era,  in  an  issue  of  February  1869,  regret  is  expressed 
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at  the  scene  at  the  last  school  session,  which  “is  said  to  have  almost 
equalled  Ben  Butler’s  riot  in  Congress.” 

The  work  of  the  public  schools  was  supplemented  by  several 
private  schools  after  the  first  New  Canaan  Academy  was  discon¬ 
tinued  in  1833.  The  next  year  Silas  Davenport  acquired  for  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  the  property  just  north  of  the  Meeting  House 
where  Elisha  Silliman,  grandson  of  Rev.  Robert  Silliman,  had  origi¬ 
nally  erected  a  dwelling  house.  Now  in  an  effort  to  revive  the  old 
Academy  Mr.  Davenport  enlarged  this  into  a  fine  building,  or  rather, 
group  of  buildings,  conducting  school  in  the  Old  Academy  (on  the 
present  Community  parking  grounds)  until  the  completion  in  1835 
of  the  new  structure,  the  main  part  of  which  is  now  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  parsonage.  This  institution  was  a  boys’  boarding  school  in 
which  served  four  successive  masters,  each  for  a  shorter  period.  The 
first  of  these  wras  Dr.  Buddington,  who  was  for  many  years  in  after 
times  the  pastor  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church  in 
Brooklyn.  Of  this  church  Silas  Davenport  was  an  original  member, 
having  moved  to  Brooklyn  to  live  when  he  went  into  business  in 
New  York.  For  in  1837  he  sold  his  property  for  six  thousand  dollars 
to  David  S.  Rockwell,  who  thus  became  principal  of  the  “New 
Canaan  Seminary,”  again  a  boarding  school  for  boys.  This  institution, 
which  was  continued  by  Mr.  Rockwell  for  24  years,  —  right  up  to 
Civil  War  times  —  is  what  most  New  Canaanites  have  in  mind  when 
“the  Old  Academy”  is  mentioned,  but  its  function  in  the  community 
was  quite  different.  Whereas  the  first  Academy,  on  the  present 
Community  School  grounds,  was  a  day  school  where  girls  and  boys 
could  study  together  and  students  could  prepare  for  Yale,  Church 
Hill  Institute  was  primarily  a  boarding  school  for  boys  from  out 
of  town  who  were  not  aspirants  for  college.  This  explains  why  we 
find  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Smith  about  1 8 14  teaching  his  own  children 
and  some  others,  and  fitting  several  boys  for  college  entrance.  ' 

CHURCH  HILL  INSTITUTE 

The  best  account  of  the  Church  Hill  Institute  is  to  be  found  in 
a  book  called  “Rambling  Recollections”  by  Dr.  Alphonso  David 
Rockwell,  who  was  an  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Theron  Rockwell,  of 
New  Canaan,  and  who  died  last  April  after  93  years  of  rich  and  varied 
experience.  He  speaks  of  a  picture  very  dear  to  his  heart  hanging 
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over  his  desk  in  his  house  in  Flushing,  a  print  of  “New  Canaan  Semi¬ 
nary”  as  it  was  in  1840.  “This  schoolhouse  and  the  connecting  part,” 
he  continues,  “are  beyond  the  remembrance  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  and  I  myself  have  but  a  faint  recollection  of  the  place,  with  its 
picket  fence  and  old-fashioned  coach  which  brought  the  boys  of 
my  father’s  school  from  the  steamboat  landing  in  Norwalk  or  Stam¬ 
ford  before  the  days  of  the  New  Haven  Railroad.”  In  the  old  print 
the  stage  coach  had  just  deposited  a  school  boy,  who  with  his  little 
trunk  on  his  back  is  about  to  be  welcomed  at  the  gate.  It  gives  an 
interesting  glimpse  of  contemporary  costumes,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  ladies,  who  look  out  from  under  wide  round  hats,  but 
whose  silhouettes  from  the  neck  down  would  not  be  far  wrong  in 
1933.  “The  school  as  here  seen  was  called  the  ‘New  Canaan  Semi¬ 
nary.’  Later  my  father  changed  it  to  the  less  high-sounding  title  of 
‘Boarding  School  for  Boys’ and  later  still,  because  of  the  two  churches, 
one  on  either  side,  it  arose  to  the  dignity  of  ‘Church  Hill  Institute.’ 
What  a  view  we  had  from  what  was  termed  the  ‘Green’  in  front 
of  the  school  house.  The  trees  did  not  at  that  time  obstruct  the  vision. 
The  Sound  and  the  Long  Island  Shore  were  distinctly  visible  for  a 
long  stretch,  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  one  of  our  household 
say  that,  when  the  steamboat  Lexington  burned  in  mid-winter  with 
such  terrible  loss  of  life,  the  conflagration  was  distinctly  visible.  The 
New  Canaan  of  that  time  was  not  the  New  Canaan  of  today,  yet 
the  village  proper  was  in  general  effect  very  much  the  same.  The 
greatest  change  is  in  the  country  around.  Where  the  boys  roamed  is 
now  in  many  places  restricted  ground.  So  many  fine  homes  have 
gone  up  where  once  were  sterile  farms,  and  smart  automobiles  have 
replaced  the  one-horse  shay.” 

LAYOUT  OF  SCHOOL 

The  Church  Hill  Institute  consisted  of  three  parts.  The  dwelling 
house,  which  is  now  the  Congregational  parsonage,  and  the  school- 
house,  with  a  cupola  and  columns,  were  joined  together  by  a  long 
two-story  connection.  The  print  shows  this  connecting  part  as  only 
one  story  in  height,  so  the  second  must  have  been  a  later  addition. 
This  part  of  the  building  was  moved  by  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  the 
next  owner,  a  few  rods  to  the  west  to  form  the  back  of  his  lodge, 
which  is  now  the  Episcopal  rectory,  and  the  school  building  shorn 
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of  its  cupola  but  retaining  its  columns  was  moved  around  at  right 
angles  and  is  still  to  be  seen  as  the  ell  of  the  Congregational  parsonage, 
now  used  each  Sunday  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  primary  depart¬ 
ment.  Here  was  once  a  large  room  for  study  and  recreation,  heated 
in  winter  by  a  big  stove  in  the  center.  Dr.  Rockwell  remembers  how 
“in  the  early  morning  the  boys  would  gather  around  it  several  deep, 
with  much  pushing  and  shoving.”  The  discomforts  of  winter  were 
balanced  with  its  joys.  This  was  evidently  a  coasters’  paradise,  for  in 
that  trafficless  era  “sometimes  with  a  first-class  sled  and  a  free  and 
slippery  hill,  one  might  get  to  the  village  and  beyond,  if  not  actually 
to  the  next  hill  which  went  down  to  the  ‘big  pond’  ”  —  evidently 
Lakeview  Avenue.  Such  a  prospect  must  have  helped  to  buoy  up 
the  spirits  of  our  chronicler,  the  principal’s  son,  in  that  year  when 
one  of  his  daily  chores  was  to  get  out  of  his  warm  bed  long  before 
daylight  to  sweep  out  the  icy  schoolroom  and  make  the  fire  in  the 
big  stove.  His  account  of  graciously  allowing  a  simple-minded  school¬ 
mate  to  help  him  and  even  serve  as  substitute  in  this  unalluring  task 
reminds  one  of  Tom  Sawyer’s  devices  for  getting  his  fence  painted. 
In  the  school  building  also  was  the  washroom  where  every  Saturday 
night  an  intensive  job  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal, 
and  followed  up  by  his  personal  inspection. 

The  first  floor  of  the  long  connecting  portion  served  as  a  dining¬ 
room  and  kitchen.  “Two  score  hungry  boys”  gathered  about  one 
long  table,  while  Mr.  Rockwell  presided  at  one  end  and  dispensed 
the  food  and  Mrs.  Rockwell,  at  the  other  end,  poured  the  tea  and 
coffee.  This  lady  seems  to  have  been  adequate  to  her  demanding  role 
and  to  have  won  the  affectionate  respect  of  her  successive  housefuls 
of  boys.  Her  son  pays  tribute  to  the  faithfulness  with  which  she 
“ministered  to  them  in  their  hours  of  pain,  sympathized  with  them  in 
their  boyish  grief,  and  on  occasion  tactfully  stood  between  them  and 
punishment,  even  though  deserved.” 

SELECT  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

In  1 86 1  Mr.  Rockwell  sold  the  Church  Hill  Institute  to  the  Rev.  J. 
L.  Gilder,  a  relative  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  the  poet.  Twenty- 
five  years  later  one  of  the  “old  boys”  summoned  his  former  school¬ 
mates  to  a  reunion  dinner  in  New  York  in  honor  of  their  principal. 
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Forty  gathered  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Rockwell’s  24  years  of  service, 
and  to  revel  in  reminiscences  of  their  school  days. 

A  prospectus  of  the  period  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilder  was 
proprietor  and  principal  describes  the  Institute  as  “a  select  family 
school  for  boys”— “one  of  the  oldest  boarding  schools  in  the  country.” 
The  time  given  to  reach  the  “quiet  and  healthy  village  of  New 
Canaan”  is  two  hours  from  New  York;  as  these  were  the  days  before 
the  New  Canaan  Railroad,  the  boys  could  travel  only  as  far  as  Darien 
on  the  train  and  must  make  the  rest  of  the  journey  by  stage.  Sessions 
began  the  first  Monday  in  May  and  the  first  Monday  in  November, 
and  as  each  session  was  2 1  weeks  long,  the  only  vacation  periods 
seem  to  have  been  the  months  of  April  and  October,  as  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century. 

It  always  interests  us  moderns  to  contemplate  the  low  cost  of 
education  in  the  days  of  old  and  to  speculate  on  the  reason  why  the 
school  year  has  steadily  shortened  as  the  charges  have  increased.  In 
the  present  instance  “the  charge  for  Board,  Tuition  in  all  English 
branches,  Washing  and  Mending,  Fuel,  Light  and  Bedding,”  was 
one  hundred  dollars  payable  in  advance,  with  an  extra  ten  dollars  if 
a  pupil  desired  a  foreign  language  or  drawing.  Among  the  articles 
that  each  boy  was  required  to  bring  were  a  Bible,  an  umbrella,  and 
a  silver  fork  and  spoon.  The  list  of  references  includes,  besides  the 
convincing  name  of  Professor  Samuel  St.  John,  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  other  doctors  and  ministers  and  likewise 
the  Flon.  William  M.  “Boss”  Tweed,  whose  son  had  attended  the 
school. 


“ACADEMY  JUNIOR” 

For  the  education  of  the  daughters  of  New  Canaan  there  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  from  the  closing  of  the  Academy  in  1833,  no  provision 
other  than  the  district  schools.  One  father  felt  this  lack  so  keenly 
that  he  started  an  Academy  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  daughter,  and 
maintained  it  until  her  education  was  completed.  Those  who  have 
the  privilege  of  knowing  Mrs.  Charles  DeMerritt  will  not  wonder 
that  as  little  Emma  Law,  she  was  already  revealing  a  mind  that  was 
obviously  worthy  of  special  advantages,  which  fortunately  her  father, 
Alexander  Law,  was  able  to  provide. 

In  1857,  Mr.  Law  bought  from  School  District  Number  1,  the  lot 
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on  Park  Street  (opposite  the  site  on  which  the  station  was  later  built) 
which  had  been  vacated  shortly  before  by  the  burning  of  the  original 
Center  School.  Here  he  erected  a  building  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  “Academy  Junior”  and  in  which  were  educated  many  of  the 
men  and  women  of  whom  New  Canaan  in  its  later  years  has  had 
most  reason  to  be  proud.  Under  the  principalship  of  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Wyckoff,  obtained  for  the  post  by  Mr.  Law  and  Professor  Samuel 
St.  John,  and  later  under  Mr.  Pease  a  sound  training  was  given  not 
only  to  their  own  children  but  to  others  whose  names  came  to  stand 
for  the  best  in  our  village. 

Some  of  these  were:  Joseph  Fitch  Silliman  and  his  brother  Justus, 
who  became  a  professor  in  Lafayette  College,  Dr.  Samuel  St.  John 
later  a  noted  oculist  of  Hartford;  Sarah  Hoyt,  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  Tunney;  Caroline  Hoyt,  who  married  Joseph  Fitch  Silli¬ 
man  and  became  the  mother  of  the  Silliman  brothers,  Mrs.  George  E. 
Kellogg  and  Miss  Caroline  Silliman,  of  Aleppo,  Syria;  and  Anthony 
Comstock,  widely  known  as  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppres¬ 
sion  of  Vice. 

When  the  school  had  fulfilled  its  original  purpose,  it  was  discon¬ 
tinued.  Mr.  Wyckoff  married  and  went  to  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  but 
later  returned  and  conducted  a  school  in  Professor  Samuel  St.  John’s 
observatory,  where  Mr.  James  H.  Bailey’s  house  now  stands  on  a 
rocky  height  in  St.  John  Place.  He  built  the  house  on  the  same  street 
now  occupied  by  the  Adisses  Rogers,  and  for  a  time  kept  a  school  in 
another  building  on  the  grounds.  Meanwhile  the  deserted  Academy 
was  put  to  use  as  a  shirt  factory  by  Noah  Hoyt,  and  afterwards  as 
a  shoe  factory,  until  Mr.  E.  B.  Lawrence  began  to  make  couches 
there.  After  two  or  three  years,  he  bought  the  building  and  moved 
it  to  Railroad  Avenue,  opposite  the  entrance  of  South  Avenue  just 
west  of  the  Murphy  store  where  it  is  now  occupied  by  two  or  three 
other  stores.  On  the  Park  Street  site  thus  vacated  was  erected  a  house 
now  occupied  by  Adr.  Henry  Groher. 

OTHER  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

About  1873,  regarding  the  public  as  still  inadequate  to  their  needs, 
a  group  of  parents  united  to  form  yet  another  private  school.  They 
induced  Miss  Josie  Whitney  to  start  one  in  the  present  Reindel  house 
on  Railroad  Avenue  next  to  Karl’s  Garage.  Here  until  about  1875 
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she  taught  a  number  of  children,  among  whom  were  Miss  Mary 
Rogers,  Joseph  Mitchel  Silliman  and  other  well-known  New  Canaan- 
ites. 

Before  this  school  was  terminated  by  Miss  Whitney’s  marriage 
to  Mortimer  Rogers,  another  New  Canaan  Academy  was  established 
in  1873  in  the  house  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  L.  Scofield  on  Seminary 
Street.  Of  this  school  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ayres  was  principal  for  26  years, 
until  her  retirement  in  1 899  after  30  years  of  teaching.  According  to 
the  New  Canaan  Messenger  of  June  17  of  that  year,  “during  her 
career  here,  Mrs.  Ayres  sent  out  into  the  world  nearly  fifty  pupils 
who  have  become  very  successful  and  in  several  cases,  prominent 
teachers.”  Two  of  the  latter  were  Percy  Raymond,  professor  of 
Paleontology,  tutor  in  the  division  of  Geology  at  Harvard  University, 
and  Horace  Brown,  professor  of  Mathematics  at  Hamilton  College. 
Mrs.  Ayres’  “well-earned  rest”  did  not  terminate  her  teaching  career. 
After  some  20  years  she  returned  to  teach  French  for  a  time  in  the 
Community  School  while  it  was  in  the  house  (now  the  Perkins  resi¬ 
dence)  just  across  the  street  from  its  present  location.  She  died  in 

I927- 


ORIGIN  OF  SEMINARY  ST. 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  Mrs.  Ayres’  school  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  change  of  the  street  from  “Brook”  to  “Seminary.”  Miss 
Mary  Louise  Hall,  however,  in  an  article  on  street  names  in  the 
Gazette,  August  1,  1933,  has  shown  this  to  be  an  error.  The  present 
name  is  found  earlier  than  1873,  the  date  of  the  beginning  of  this 
school,  which,  moreover,  was  called  an  “Academy”  like  its  predeces¬ 
sors.  The  name  “Seminary  Street”  evidently  owes  its  origin  to  the 
old  red  school-house  on  the  corner  of  Park  Street. 

Pioneers  in  private  teaching  of  little  children  were:  Mary  Elizabeth 
Hoyt  and  Julia  Carter  Hoyt,  daughters  of  Benjamin  Hoyt,  who 
conducted  their  classes  upstairs  over  the  living  room  of  the  old 
Hoyt  house  on  Main  Street.  This  little  school  flourished  and  grew 
so  that  Mr.  Hoyt  found  it  necessary  to  build  a  two-story  school- 
house,  which  was  in  later  years  moved  out  to  the  end  of  the  green¬ 
house.  Here  Charles  Benedict  and  Emma  Lockwood  attended  school 
in  their  childhood. 

Mr.  Benedict  himself  speaks  of  a  boys’  school  on  the  corner  of 
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Richmond  Hill  Road,  which  he  attended  in  1865.  This  was  a  build¬ 
ing  in  which  another  Benedict,  Roswell  by  name,  had  previously 
made  shoes.  It  is  occupied  at  the  present  by  Jerry  Philipcik.  The 
school  was  taught  by  Mrs.  Fox,  and  for  a  time  by  Mr.  Wyckoff. 

So  through  the  century,  as  in  its  opening  years,  New  Canaan  sup¬ 
plemented  the  public  school  training  by  additional  facilities  for  the 
education  of  its  sons  and  daughters. 

TO  NEW  YORK  BY  BOAT 

The  industrial  development  of  New  Canaan  following  upon  the 
first  quarter-century  was  of  course  largely  dependent  upon  improved 
methods  of  transportation.  By  1830  it  was  possible  to  ship  from 
Stamford  to  New  York  by  steamboat,  the  “Oliver  Wolcott”  making 
three  trips  a  week.  How  much  this  meant  to  merchants  and  passengers 
may  be  imagined  by  thinking  back  only  a  few  years  to  young  Clarissa 
Davenport’s  long  week  in  the  sloop  journeying  from  New  York  up 
to  Norwalk,  wholly  dependent  upon  wind  and  weather. 

We  have  a  picture  of  mercantile  New  Canaan  of  somewhat  later 
years  from  the  pen  of  John  Reid,  “an  old  adopted  son  who  loves 
Old  Canaan  more  than  the  new.”  At  the  time  of  which  he  writes, 
somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  century,  the  village  boasted  “two 
of  the  best  all-round  country  stores  in  the  country,”  Seymour  Com¬ 
stock’s,  and  one  run  by  the  Raymond  brothers,  Charles,  Thomas, 
and  Edgar,  which  had  belonged  to  their  father  before  them.  The  long 
hay-wagons  of  Peter  Smith  and  others  would  roll  through  the  village 
enroute  to  Norwalk,  whence  the  baled  hay  would  be  shipped  to 
New  York.  Then  the  empty  wagons  would  stop  back  at  the  stores 
for  supplies  to  take  home.  Also  great  loads  of  charcoal  came  in  by  the 
“Dantown  Davises,  who  murdered  the  King’s  English  so  that  it 
was  like  reading  a  comic  almanac  to  hear  them  talk.” 

NO  DEBTS,  NO  PANICS 

“Old  Canaan,”  adds  one  devotee  of  the  past,  “was  prosperous,  had 
no  dragging  debts,  no  panics,  always  busy  and  happy.  No  licensed 
rum  shops  or  modern  drug  stores.  ...  We  had  Almandurus  Brower 
with  his  large  stage  coach  and  four-in-hand,  landing  passengers  to 
the  boat  (in  Norwalk)  on  time  always.  It  was  a  delightful  ride  all 
the  year  round  with  plenty  of  good  social  passengers  to  add  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  ride.  Ho!  for  Brower’s  stage  coach.” 
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John  Reid  is  writing  in  the  anniversary  year,  1901,  and  looking 
about  half-way  back  through  the  century.  His  companions  are  all  in 
favor  of  the  days  of  long  ago.  Hear  him  on  the  liquor  question: 
“There  were  not  in  the  village  at  that  time  two  saloons  for  each 
man  that  thought  that  he  must  have  a  little  (?)  rum  for  haying  time. 
There  was  no  use  for  saloons  or  modern  drug  stores.  Those  who 
must  have  the  stuff  brought  two  brown  jugs  to  the  village  and  L.  M. 
Monroe,  clerk  for  the  three  Raymonds,  filled  one  jug  with  molasses, 
and  the  smaller  one  with  New  England  rum,  enough  for  the  season.” 
Our  writer  does  not  here  mention  that  this  same  L.  M.  Monroe  later 
included  in  his  various  activities  the  management  of  the  first  of  New 
Canaan’s  “modem  drug  stores”  for  which  Mr.  Reid  seems  to  have 
had  such  an  aversion. 


$400,000  SHOE  BUSINESS 

In  manufactures  New  Canaan  continued  through  the  century  to 
specialize  in  footwear,  the  yearly  volume  of  the  shoe  and  leather 
business  having  reached  in  1837  the  figure  of  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  In  this  calling  the  name  of  Benedict  continued  preeminent. 
The  descendant  of  the  pioneer  shoemaker  on  Brushy  Ridge,  James 
Benedict  carried  on  the  business  almost  to  the  present  time.  Caleb  S. 
Benedict,  oldest  of  “Boss”  Caleb’s  fifteen  children,  started  a  shoe 
business  in  the  building  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  the  present 
Railroad  Avenue,  later  conducted  by  John  and  T.  W.  Benedict.  The 
shoe  factory  built  by  Amos  Ayres  in  1824  on  Main  Street,  where 
the  parking  place  is  now,  became  the  “Big  Shop”  under  the  Benedict 
management.  Just  above,  in  the  house  still  standing  on  the  corner 
of  Husted  Lane,  Edson  Bradley  had  made  shoes  near  his  own  home, 
the  southern  colonial  house  just  above,  later  the  home  of  Albert 
Comstock  and  at  present  owned  by  Mr.  Albert  Bensen.  We  find  the 
names  of  Bradley  and  Hall  associated  with  that  of  Benedict  in  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  the  business.  Smaller  concerns  also  continued  to 
function  in  these  years  before  the  era  of  intense  competition  and 
absorption  of  small  industries  by  the  large. 

We  hear  of  Sim’s  shoe  industry  on  the  top  of  Clapboard  Hill;  of 
George  Lockwood,  who  made  shoes  on  the  corner  of  East  Avenue 
and  Summer  Street;  of  James  Patterson,  whose  little  shop  stood  in 
what  is  now  Dr.  Tunney’s  garden  (on  Cherry  Street);  of  Abraham 
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Crissey,  the  “social,  witty  shoe  man”  who  lived  near  Justus  Hoyt, 
the  blind  miller. 

GENTEEL  BOOTMAKER 

Then  there  was  David  Law,  who  had  bought  and  enlarged  in  1825 
the  house  of  Trowbridge  Benedict,  the  silversmith  and  clockmaker 
of  “White  Oak  Shade  Ridge”  (Park  Street).  He  “made  as  genteel 
boots  as  have  ever  been  made  since,”  shipped  them  to  his  place  of 
business  in  New  Orleans  “all  dressed  and  treed  out,”  then  went  all 
the  way  down  there  and  sold  them  in  the  winter  and  came  back  in 
the  spring  with  plenty  of  money  and  pecan  nuts  for  all  the  boys 
and  girls.”  After  35  years  his  son,  Alexander  Law,  (father  of  Mrs. 
Demeritt)  improved  this  house  still  further.  It  is  at  present  the 
Ardsley  Inn. 

A  pair  of  beautiful  slippers,  made  about  1845,  which  you  may  see 
behind  glass  in  the  Historical  Society  room,  shows  the  skillful  work¬ 
manship  which  made  New  Canaan  famous  for  its  women’s  shoes. 
These  flat-soled  slippers  of  soft  black  kid  have  toes  a  bit  modified 
from  the  angular  squareness  of  a  neighborhood  pair  of  white  satin, 
20  years  older.  The  black  slippers  have  red  satin  insets  surrounded 
with  an  intricate  pattern  of  fine  silk  stitching  and  are  finished  over 
the  instep  with  a  dainty  narrow  pleating  of  red  silk.  These  were  a  gift 
to  Hannah  Carter  St.  John  from  Mr.  Roswell  Benedict,  so  they  were 
probably  fashioned  in  that  shop  on  Richmond  Hill  (Mrs.  B.  P. 
Mead’s  garden)  where  Charles  Benedict  later  went  to  school  to 
Mrs.  Fox. 

SHIRTS  MADE  HERE 

Other  clothing  besides  shoes  was  made  in  New  Canaan.  Seymour 
Comstock  had  sold  his  general  store  to  his  son,  A.  S.  Comstock,  and 
Henry  Rogers.  This  firm  began  to  manufacture  clothing  in  the 
building  erected  by  Mr.  Law  for  the  “Academy  Junior,”  which  had 
now  been  discontinued;  the  business  was  moved  after  a  while  to  the 
present  Ferrera  building,  with  the  house  on  the  Corner  of  Husted 
Lane,  where  Edson  Bradley  had  previously  made  shoes,  as  an  annex 
for  storage. 

About  the  middle  of  the  century  we  find  the  making  of  shirts 
given  out  to  workers  in  the  country  round  about  after  the  earlier 
manner  of  the  shoes  industry.  One  woman  who  lived  well  into  the 
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present  century  told  how  she  used  to  start  out,  knitting  in  hand,  and 
walk  five  miles  to  town,  tie  the  bundle  of  unmade  shirts  to  her  shoul¬ 
ders  and  trudge  back  five  miles  home,  knitting  stockings  “every  step 
of  the  way.”  The  day  she  went  to  town  she  gathered  in  news  of  the 
village  and  the  world  which  had  to  last  her  until  her  bundle  of  shirts 
was  finished:  no  need  to  sit  by  the  radio  as  her  grandchildren  do,  to 
hear  last  minute  reports  from  New  York  and  abroad. 

Headquarters  for  shirt  making  seems  to  have  been  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Noah  Hoyt,  also  town  postmaster,  which  like  Comstock 
and  Rogers  clothing  factory  was  located  for  a  time  in  the  building 
no  longer  needed  for  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  school  on  Park  Street.  The 
Hoyt  Manufacturing  Company,  a  partnership  of  Noah  W.  and 
Stephen  B.  Hoyt,  later  operated  in  the  Tracey  factory  back  of 
Wolf  el’s,  known  as  “the  Armory.”  Here  the  finest  linen  for  men  was 
fabricated  and  even  found  its  way  into  the  wardrobe  of  southern 
gentlemen  at  as  high  a  price  as  $112  per  dozen  shirts. 


BENEDICT  CLOCICMAKER 

It  has  been  recorded  that  David  Law  bought  the  original  part  of 
the  present  Ardsley  Inn  from  one,  Trowbridge  Benedict,  who  in 
spite  of  his  name,  actually  made  clocks  instead  of  shoes.  An  anony¬ 
mous  letter  many  years  later  asks:  “What  true  Yankee  town  was  not 
able  to  boast  of  this  industry?”  This  craftsman  about  1810  would 
make  fine  mahogony  eight-day  clocks  for  60  dollars.  There  were  some 
of  his  masterpieces  still  running  when  the  manuscript  in  question  was 
written  and  perhaps  their  brass  works  keep  time  to  this  day,  striking 
the  hours  recording  the  day  of  the  month  and  the  age  of  the  moon. 
When  Trowbridge  Benedict  sold  his  home  and  shop  to  David  Law, 
he  seems  to  have  moved  out  toward  M  ilton,  for  Adr.  P.  S.  Bartow 
recalls  his  working  in  that  district  and  adds:  “I  think  my  grandfather 
let  him  have  eighteen  silver  dollars  from  which  he  hammered  out  a 
set  of  six  large  teaspoons.” 

“OLD  MAN  GEOGRAPHY” 

In  the  course  of  the  century,  New  Canaan  progressed  far  beyond 
the  era  when  local  manufacturers  were  limited  to  supplying  the 
most  primitive  needs.  New  practical  necessities  such  as  sashes  and 
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blinds,  scales  and  carriages,  and  even  luxuries,  such  as  cigars  and  per¬ 
fumery,  were  produced  at  different  times  in  our  village. 

A  perfumery  factory  was  started  by  William  E.  Raymond  and 
Edward  F.  Ayres  in  a  small  building  in  Mr.  Raymond’s  yard,  now 
Dr.  White’s  place  on  South  Main  Street.  The  business  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  a  man  named  Corning,  who  “drove 
around  the  country  with  a  beautiful  pair  of  horses,  selling  perfum¬ 
ery,”  and  was  removed  to  a  more  adequate  building.  Mr.  Raymond’s 
success  in  business  and  his  public  spirit  have  left  their  mark  in  the 
Raymond  Building  erected  by  his  estate  after  his  death,  to  replace  the 
earlier  wooden  building  which  was  burned;  also  in  the  Raymond 
Fund,  left  to  the  Congregational  Church  and  used  to  support  home 
mission  work  in  this  state. 

Mr.  Stephen  B.  Hoyt,  2nd.,  in  his  plea  for  consolidation,  (New 
Canaan  Advertiser,  January  19,  1933)  has  picturesquely  portrayed 
the  New  Canaan  of  1889  trying  its  best  to  be  a  real  factory  town  — 
while  “Old  Man  Geography  chuckled  under  his  long  whiskers,  and 
nudged  his  son  Physiography,  who  smiled  grimly  and  said,  ‘Isn’t  it 
odd  how  dumb  man  can  be!’  ”  They  had  no  vision  to  see  that  the 
future  of  New  Canaan  was  not  factories  but  homes  —  a  pastoral 
retreat  for  the  New  York  business  man  of  wholesome  taste  and 
refined  discernment.  “The  sound  of  the  factory  bells  and  whistles  at 
seven,  twelve,  one  and  six  was  music  in  their  ears  —  a  constant  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  restless  spirits  who  saw  an  industrial  future  for  the  town. 
Factories  had  thriven  here.  Why  not  more  of  them?” 

One  misdirected  effort  of  nearly  twenty  years  earlier  had  been 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  factory  to  make  Waterbury  sewing 
machines.  A  brick  building  was  erected  near  the  railroad,  machinery 
installed,  and  the  village  eagerly  awaited  the  blast  of  the  new  whistle 
—  when  the  scheme  fell  through  and  the  machinery  was  sold  in  Stam¬ 
ford  in  1871.  The  Era,  the  weekly  paper  of  the  day  (of  which  more 
later),  after  patiently  and  hopefully  reporting  the  progress  from 
week  to  week,  finally  announced  “the  successful  suicide  this  day  of 
the  town  of  New  Canaan,  for  want  of  ten  thousand  dollars.”  It  was 
to  this  building,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Stamford  Mason  Supply 
Company  that  the  perfumery  business  was  transferred  until  it  was 
bought  out  by  a  man  named  Tappan  and  moved  to  New  York.  Early 
in  the  eighties  the  building  was  transformed  into  a  factory  for  the 
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production  of  Perfection  Scales,  and  was  eventually  burned  down. 

In  this  passion  for  expanding  manufactures,  New  Canaanites 
encroached  on  residential  sections  as  they  could  never  have  done  with 
a  zoning  law  in  effect.  After  Mr.  H.  B.  Rogers  had  built  his  residence 
on  Park  Street  (the  town  parking  lot  1949)  which  is  now  the  Com¬ 
munity  School,  a  shoe  factory  just  below  the  corner  of  the  present 
Perkins’  lawn  rolled  its  black  smoke  over  the  neighborhood.  When 
the  Fancher  Brothers  failed,  Mr.  Rogers  in  self-defense  bought  the 
property  and  had  the  factory  moved  away. 

But  “Old  Man  Geography”  finally  saw  the  village  wake  up  to  its 
true  roles.  Dr.  Willard  Parker  was  the  first  to  come  from  the  metropo¬ 
lis  and  buy  property  here.  This  eminent  surgeon  had  the  distinction 
of  originating  the  operation  for  appendicitis.  It  has  already  been 
recorded  that  he  bought,  in  Civil  W ar  times,  the  Church  Hill  Insti¬ 
tute  property,  made  alterations,  and  lived  there  for  a  number  of  years. 

SUMMER  RESIDENTS 

The  building  of  the  railroad  in  1868  made  this  potentially  a  com¬ 
muters’  town,  and  more  and  more  farmers  sold  their  places  to  summer 
residents.  The  pastoral  quiet  sought  by  the  newcomers  was  not  to 
be  found,  however,  in  a  factory  town,  and  as  they  came  in  increasing 
numbers  the  factories  gradually  relinquished.  Finally  even  the  pet 
industry  of  shoe-making  was  discontinued.  The  Benedicts,  not  car¬ 
ing  to  compete  with  larger  concerns  by  lowering  the  quality  which 
for  over  a  century  had  been  associated  with  the  name,  gave  up  the 
manufacturing  of  shoes  and  changed  to  the  retail  business  in  1893. 

A  letter  to  the  Messenger  written  about  1885  seems  to  apply  to  an 
intermediate  period  when  manufactures  had  dwindled  and  the  new 
residential  era  had  not  yet  begun.  Although  the  village  had  increased 
in  stores,  the  outskirts  had  “dwarfed  greatly,”  for  the  householders 
had  lost  their  boarders  —  factory  workers  and  journeymen  who  had 
been  used  to  bringing  “stuff  to  make  up,  or  tree  out,  or  bind,”  making 
the  entire  outskirts  lively  and  busy  and  at  the  same  time  using  up  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  giving  a  free  circulation  of  money.” 

One  industry,  however,  beginning  in  a  small  way  in  the  middle  of 
the  century,  fitted  so  perfectly  the  destined  role  of  the  village  that  it 
has  thriven  and  grown  into  an  institution  known  throughout  New 
England.  The  establishment  known  as  the  Hoyt  Nurseries  had  its 
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real  beginnings  in  the  purchase  by  Captain  Stephen  Hoyt  2nd,  in 
1837,  of  163  acres  of  worn-out  rocky  land  known  as  the  “Shaker 
Farm.” 

“SHAKER  FARM” 

The  story  connected  with  this  property  is  dramatic  enough  to 
deserve  a  digression.  The  house  had  been  built  by  Stephen  Fitch,  who 
had  grown  to  manhood  in  the  old  John  Fitch  place  just  to  the  south 
“about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  below  Priest  Fells’  house  and  of  similar 
construction.”  Stephen  Fitch  achieved  unenviable  fame  by  his  ill 
treatment  of  his  wife.  It  is  a  somber  picture  we  have  of  this  poor 
woman’s  life  in  the  new  house  with  her  mother-in-law  (we  know 
nothing  against  her,  but  she  lived  to  the  age  of  104)  and  her  brutal 
husband.  Three  baby  sons,  Bushnell,  Benjamin  and  William,  were 
one  by  one  laid  to  rest  in  the  little  Fitch  plot  opposite  the  house.  When 
Stephen  threatened  to  hang  his  wife  in  the  garret,  Mrs.  Fitch  fled  in 
terror  to  the  house  of  Ebenezer  Carter,  her  nearest  neighbor.  He 
took  her  to  Jacob  Seleck  (site  of  the  present  Eberhardt  Schmidt 
place  Carter  St.)  whose  wife  was  also  a  Fitch,  but  apparently  of  dif¬ 
ferent  stripe  as  the  runaway  wife  found  sanctuary  there  (in  the  house 
later  known  as  the  Jared  Ayres  place).  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
Mrs.  Fitch  was  later  granted  a  separation  by  law,  but  the  terms  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  modern  divorce  court  with  all  its  faults  may  mark  an 
advance  in  civilization  and  justice.  Stephen  Fitch  had  to  pay  his  wife 
the  sum  of  $150;  he  then  took  all  his  children  to  the  Shakers  at  Leba¬ 
non  and  persuaded  them  to  buy  his  farm.  The  name  of  the  religious 
sect  was  derived  from  their  curious  custom  of  dancing  or  “shaking”  as 
part  of  Sunday  worship.  Their  peculiar  ways  evidently  gave  no 
offence,  for  we  read  that  they  lived  in  harmony  with  their  neighbors. 
The  original  house,  which  stood  near  the  present  Hoyt  Nursery 
barns,  was  burned  in  1882. 

CAPT.  STEPHEN  HOYT  2ND 

It  was  this  property  which  passed  in  1837  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Stephen  Hoyt,  2nd,  whose  career  with  its  contributions  to  the  life 
of  our  village  is  worthy  of  yet  another  digression.  His  father,  the 
first  Captain  Stephen,  son  of  Justus  Hoyt  who  lived  opposite  the 
library,  had  married  Polly  Carter  in  1 794  and  had  lived  first  in  an  old 
house  on  the  site  of  the  “Big  Shop”  ( Main  Street  and  Locust  Avenue) , 
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where  he  and  his  older  brother  Goold  had  kept  a  store.  The  younger 
Captain  Stephen,  his  only  son,  was  born  in  1800  and  lived  until  1879. 
He  was  educated  in  the  little  red  school-house  and  at  the  Academy 
of  Trowbridge  Eels  on  Clapboard  Hill.  At  23  he  married  Siley 
Benedict,  daughter  of  “Boss”  Caleb,  and  the  young  couple  went  to 
housekeeping  in  the  old  Burtis  home  where  the  Raymond  Block  now 
stands.  The  next  year  he  achieved  his  title  of  Captain  by  holding  that 
office  in  the  New  Canaan  Militia.  One  of  his  early  duties  was  con¬ 
ducting  his  company  to  Norwalk  to  assist  in  paying  honor  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  when  he  visited  this  country  in  1824.  A  dozen 
years  later,  when  Captain  Hoyt  represented  New  Canaan  in  the 
legislature,  he  used  to  drive  his  own  horse  and  carriage  to  the  State 
Capital  and  back.  Matthias  Hubbel,  of  Norwalk  was  his  companion 
on  these  journeys  and  paid  the  tolls  as  his  share  of  the  expense. 

HOYTS  TO  CARTER  STREET 

Captain  Hoyt,  2nd,  following  in  his  father’s  footsteps,  had  been 
keeping  a  general  store  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  East  Avenue 
(later  the  establishment  of  Andrus  Weed  and  Benjamin  Hoyt)  but 
feeling  that  his  ten  children  could  be  trained  better  “in  the  country,” 
he  moved  his  family  out  to  Clapboard  Hill  in  spite  of  the  protests  of 
four  sisters  who  “idolized  hime”  and  hated  to  see  him  go  so  far  away. 
Captain  Hoyt’s  wife,  being  one  of  the  1 5  Benedict  children  of  “Boss” 
Caleb  Benedict,  was  used  to  a  large  family.  At  their  marriage,  Stephen 
Hoyt’s  father  had  built  for  them  the  house  which  stood  where  the 
library  now  stands,  so  that  it  was  natural  that  the  sisters  in  the  old 
Hoyt  home  across  the  way  should  miss  such  a  center  of  young  life  as 
that  must  have  been.  This  house,  taken  away  to  make  room  for  the 
library,  was  purchased  by  B.  F.  Weed  and  moved  across  Cherry 
Street  where  it  is  now  occupied  by  him. 

Captain  Hoyt  2nd,  was  active  in  all  good  works  and  held  many 
offices  in  town.  One  of  the  organizers  of  the  Cemetery  Association, 
he  was  president  from  its  beginning  until  his  death,  and  such  an 
essential  part  of  it  that  his  biographer  wrote:  “It  can  almost  be  said 
that  he  was  the  Cemetery  Association.” 

Such  was  the  citizen  who  achieved  well-deserved  success  with 
Hoyt  Nurseries.  At  first  raising  onions  in  a  small  way,  it  was  more 
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than  ten  years  after  his  purchase  that  he  formed  the  partnership  with 
Lewis  Scofield  and  began  propagating  fruit  trees  which  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  extensive  establishment.  This  industry,  un¬ 
like  the  shoe  and  other  manufactures,  was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  in 
no  danger  from  city  competition,  and  was  fitted  to  serve  alike  the  na¬ 
tive  New  Canaanite  and  the  metropolitan  new-comer.  It  became 
accordingly  a  valuable,  permanent  feature  of  the  village.  It  is  today 
one  of  the  oldest  institutions  with  unbroken  exclusive  family  owner¬ 
ship  in  America. 


THE  SCENE  CHANGES 

The  churches,  the  schools,  the  industries,  which  we  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  trace  down  to  the  threshold  of  our  own  century,  played  their 
part  in  a  gradually  changing  environment.  In  the  first  quarter-cen¬ 
tury  of  its  existence  the  incorporated  town  of  New  Canaan  presented 
a  fairly  constant  picture,  but  after  1830  the  scene  began  to  change. 

The  growing  population-  felt  the  necessity  for  cross  roads  from 
east  to  west,  for  greater  convenience  and  for  new  housesites;  and 
Maple  Street  was  cut  through  from  Main  Street  to  Park.  Captain 
Stephen  Hoyt  2nd  and  Thomas  S.  Rusted  opened  up  Cherry  Street 
before  1864  as  a  private  speculation  and  sold  building  lots.  (Mr. 
Husted  was  for  a  time  associated  with  Captain  Hoyt’s  father  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  clothing  for  southern  trade).  The  new  street 
was  well  named,  as  every  yard  between  Park  Street  and  South 
Avenue  had  one  or  more  big  cherry  trees. 

ELM  STREET  CHANGED 

Elm  Street,  (the  present  Railroad  Avenue)  had  already  in  the 
fifties  been  cut  through  from  A4ain  Street,  but  only  as  far  as  where 
the  Playhouse  now  stands.  In  Civil  War  times  this  central  location 
was  occupied  by  Charles  S.  Dann,  who  had  a  very  large  lot  with  an 
apple  orchard  on  the  north  through  which  a  diagonal  path  was  worn 
as  a  short  cut  from  Park  Street  over  to  North  Main.  His  home  stood 
on  the  present  Playhouse  site,  and  his  barn  and  barnyard  occupied 
the  ground  which  is  now  the  junction  of  Railroad  and  South 
Avenues.  Where  trim  refrigerators  have  gleamed  in  Mr.  Woundy’s 
store  window,  there  was  once  the  tumble  down  blacksmith  shop  of 
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Mr.  Dann,  with  old  rusty  wagon  tires  and  broken  wheels  lying  all 
about.  But  little  Phoebe-Jane  Dann  played  on  a  fine  piano  on  the  spot 
where  modern  New  Canaanites  listen  to  Maurice  Chevalier.  For 
that  was  where  once  stood  the  old  home,  now  moved  away  to  East 
Maple  Street  (present  home  of  Seth  Gregory)  and  changed  from 
its  colonial  guise,  formerly  occupied  for  a  time  by  Padraic  Colum, 
the  Irish  poet. 


NEW  STREETS  OPENED  UP 

In  its  second  lap  Elm  Street  ran  out  to  Park,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  1857,  as  a  map  of  that  year  proves,  that  it  was  continued  to 
meet  Seminary  Street.  This  map  shows  us  also  that  Broad  Street, 
now  South  Avenue,  at  first  ran  from  Elm  Street  only  as  far  as  Cherry. 
It  must,  however,  have  been  cut  much  farther  within  a  few  years, 
as  Mr.  H.  G.  Benedict  recalls  that  a  certain  relative  was  born  in  the 
old  Robert  Weed  place  (Dr.  Brooks’  Sanitarium)  on  that  day  in 
1861  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on.  This,  he  adds,  was  the  only 
house  on  the  street,  (the  present  Carlton  Manor,  1949.  The  house 
mentioned  where  the  Ross  family  lived  during  the  1880  and  1890’s 
was  moved  to  Mead  St.  last  on  south  side) 

Many  of  the  foregoing  pictures  of  church,  school  and  business 
belong  in  this  period  just  preceding  the  Civil  War.  They  have  to  be 
pieced  together  from  random  reminiscences  as  there  was  as  yet  no 
newspaper  to  chronicle  outstanding  events. 

In  his  life  of  Lincoln,  Isaac  W.  Arnold  in  a  burst  of  rhetoric 
descriptive  of  the  campaign  of  i860,  declares  that  “love  of  country, 
devotion  to  liberty,  hatred  of  slavery,  pervaded  all  hearts.”  We  must 
qualify  this  statement  by  the  suggestion  that  even  as  late  as  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war  there  was  no  unanimity  of  feeling  against  slavery.  We 
read  that  the  Rev.  Ralph  Smith,  whose  pastorate  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  lasted  from  i860  to  1863,  had  trouble  keeping  his  flock 
together  on  account  of  their  political  disagreements.  Such  solidarity 
of  feeling  as  existed  was  the  product  of  20  years  of  labor  on  the  part 
of  the  abolitionists.  One  writer  tells  us  that  “it  is  impossible  in  these 
days  to  comprehend  or  hardly  believe  the  strife  and  struggles  that 
the  abolitionists  had  to  endure  and  surmount.  It  produced  alienation 
of  long-time  friends,  broke  up  the  affections  and  harmony  of 
churches  and  families.” 
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ANTI-SLAVERY  SOCIETY 

One  of  the  first  anti-slavery  societies  in  Connecticut  had  been 
organized  in  Georgetown  (Redding)  in  December  of  1838,  and  the 
Rev.  Erasmus  Hudson  and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver  had  been 
appointed  to  face  trials  reminiscent  of  the  ordeals  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs,  with  the  added  indignities  inflicted  by  the  practi¬ 
cal  joker.  While  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hudson  had  been  engaged  behind 
closed  doors  in  organizing  the  “Georgetown  Anti-Slavery  Society,” 
one  fertile  minded  opponent  had  expressed  his  feelings  by  shearing 
the  tail  of  the  lecturer’s  beautiful  milk-white  horse  “so  close  it  looked 
like  a  corn  cob.”  The  two  abolitionists  were  driven  out  of  town  and 
again  from  Danbury  and  Norwalk  by  abusive  mobs  who  sometimes 
went  so  far  as  to  stone  them,  and  at  the  latter  place  assailed  them  with 
brickbats  and  burned  them  in  effigy. 

The  experience  of  young  Selleck  St.  John  (later  Postmaster  and 
president  of  the  bank,  built  the  house  in  White  Oak  Shade  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Gilbert,  where  the  giant  sycamores  and  the 
iron  grill  work  are  outstanding),  is  illuminating  as  revealing  the 
amazing  bitterness  aroused  in  our  community.  Although  he  could 
not  have  been  in  sympathy  with  such  demonstrations,  it  was  in  spite 
of  a  strong  prejudice  against  abolition  and  abolition  lectures  that  he 
was  induced  to  attend  a  meeting  against  slavery  in  the  winter  of  1 840- 
41.  The  speaker,  founding  his  argument  on  morality  and  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  made  a  profound  impression  on  this  spiritual-minded  man, 
who  applied  the  test  of  the  Golden  Rule  to  his  decisions.  There 
followed  a  period  of  agonizing  indecision,  in  which  Mr.  St.  John, 
hoping,  “almost  praying”  that  he  might  see  his  way  clear  to  “do 
right”  without  becoming  one  of  the  hated  abolitionists  was  beset  by 
anxious  friends  who  sought  to  save  him  from  “utter  ruin  and 
disgrace.”  The  climax  came  when  his  beloved  pastor  joined  “to 
snatch  a  brand  from  the  burning.” 

Starting  out  one  evening  to  attend  an  anti-slavery  meeting,  Mr. 
St.  John  stopped  at  the  parsonage.  His  revered  friend  with  “prayer¬ 
ful  earnestness  —  set  before  him  as  only  a  master  hand  can  do,  the 
grand  and  glowing  prospects  that  were  opening  before  him  as  a 
young  man,  in  business  relations,  in  society  and  in  the  church.  —  He 
passed  out  of  his  friend’s  door  into  the  darkness  of  the  night  with  a 
heart  full  almost  of  agony  and  eyes  raining  tears  down  his  face.  As 
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he  went  slowly  down  the  street  he  reasoned  with  himself.  W orldly 
ease  and  ambition  tempted  him  to  give  up  and  yield  to  the  entreaties 
and  try  to  believe  that  the  slave  was  better  off  as  he  was  than  he  would 
be  to  be  a  ‘free  nigger.’  But  a  good  spirit  said,  ‘How  about  the  Golden 
Rule?  Would  a  slave-holder  be  doing  as  he  would  that  others  should 
be  doing  unto  him?’  And  John  Wesley  says  ‘American  Slavery  is 
the  sum  of  all  villainies.’  and  I  believe  it.  I  will  be  an  abolitionist  and 
accept  the  consequences.  Thank  God  for  this  decision.  I  know  I  am 
right.” 

All  the  tribulations  prophesied,  and  more  too,  came  upon  him  as  he 
gave  his  consistent  support  to  the  “poor,  despised  ‘Liberty  Party’ 
fanatics,”  then  to  the  Free  Soil  Party,  until  the  cause  emerged  from 
ignominy  and  became  the  “grand  and  glorious  mission”  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

CIVIL  WAR  TIMES 

We  have  a  glimpse  or  two  of  our  village  carried  out  of  its  narrower 
interests  and  thrilling  to  the  crisis  of  the  nation  in  i860  and  the  years 
that  followed.  The  biographer  of  Lincoln  already  quoted  writes: 
“This  presidential  campaign  has  had  no  parallel.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  was  like  a  great  conflagration,  like  a  prairie  fire  before  a 
wild  tornado.” 

Gleams  of  this  fire  glowed  in  our  village  streets  on  a  night  in  i860 
—  tallow  candles  starring  the  windows,  while  500  flaring  lamps 
swinging  on  poles  shone  on  the  soldier  caps  and  oilskin  capes  of  the 
marching  wide-awakes,  many  carrying  huge  broad  axes  in  honor  of 
the  “Rail  Splitter”  who  was  to  banish  slavery  and  save  the  Union. 
From  all  the  neighboring  towns  they  had  come,  bringing  many  bands, 
among  which  that  of  New  Canaan  was  far  from  least.  Indeed  the 
local  musicians  had  already  distinguished  themselves  in  a  large 
parade  in  New  York. 

Less  than  two  years  after  this  political  tumult  and  shouting  the 
young  men  of  the  village  were  gathered  on  Main  Street.  On  a  fine  day 
in  the  early  spring  of  1862  a  group  of  volunteers  met  in  front  of  the 
hotel  (the  Birdsall  House)  whence  wagons  took  them  to  the  Darien 
station  to  go  by  rail  to  the  training  camp  at  Bridgeport. 

Two  or  three  months  later,  the  young  men  of  Company  H  of  the 
Seventeenth  Regiment  of  the  Militia  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
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assembled  once  more  on  Main  Street  to  listen  to  the  parting  words 
of  the  village  pastors.  When  the  Congregational  minister’s  turn  came 
to  speak  the  crowd  must  have  felt  as  if  they  were  listening  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  himself,  for  the  Rev.  Ralph  Smith,  with  his  tall  angular 
figure,  and  his  “patient  rugged  features  lighted  by  a  kindly  smile,” 
bore  a  close  resemblance  to  the  president. 

One  more  picture:  Lieutenant  Hunnewell  brought  home  for 
burial,  and  so  many  townsmen  there  to  do  honor  to  their  first  patriot 
dead  that  the  Methodist  Church  could  not  hold  them  all  and  the 
service  had  to  be  held  outside  on  the  lawn. 

A  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 

To  aid  us  in  picturing  the  period  shortly  after  the  Civil  War  we 
turn  to  the  files  of  the  New  Canaan  Era.  For  now  to  supplement  our 
casual  reminiscences  we  have  at  least  the  weekly  issue  of  a  news¬ 
paper  —  the  first  really  worthy  of  the  name  —  which  ran  for  three 
years  beginning  October  3,  1868. 

Two  sporadic  attempts  at  issuing  a  village  paper  had  been  made 
before.  The  first  was  a  small  affair  with  a  large  name,  a  four-page 
sheet  called  The  New  Canaan  Omnibus  and  Fairfield  County  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  of  which  Volume  1  Number  1  had  appeared  as  early  as 
1851,  edited  by  a  Norwalk  dentist  by  the  name  of  William  D. 
Snyder.  The  title,  obviously  in  need  of  an  apology,  was  explained 
thus:  “We  propose  to  make  our  paper  an  Omnibus  through  which 
political  parties,  benevolent  societies  and  individuals  can  present 
their  principles  to  the  public.”  Editor  Snyder  added  that  there  was  in 
New  Canaan  a  demand  for  such  a  paper.  The  Messenger  in  after  years 
questioned  this  “demand,”  stating  that  The  Omnibus  lived  through 
only  a  few  issues,  and  was  not  followed  by  a  permanent  paper  for 
26  years  later.  Thus,  The  Messenger  ignores  the  three  years’  career 
of  the  Era,  which,  however,  claims  to  have  “baptized”  this  later 
paper. 

“THE  OMNIBUS” 

The  Omnibus  seems  to  have  been  started  in  the  interests  of  the 
Free  Soil  Party,  and  supported  the  candidacy  of  Captain  Stephen 
Hoyt  for  senator.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Editor  Snyder  was  at 
that  early  date  recommending  the  borough  system,  which  actually 
first  took  shape  nearly  40  years  later. 
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Sometime  in  the  same  decade  another  little  sheet  called  more 
tersely  “The  New  Canaan  Awl,”  was  born,  but  soon  died  for  lack 
of  patronage. 

The  New  Canaan  Era  was  started  in  October  1868,  prompted 
by  the  great  event  of  the  Glorious  Fourth  preceding  —  the  opening 
of  the  New  Canaan  Railroad.  The  editor  of  the  new  paper,  indeed, 
was  the  depotmaster  of  the  new  railroad,  Francis  E.  Weed.  Its  career 
seems  to  have  been  steady  and  long  enough  to  confute  the  statement 
in  the  account  of  New  Canaan  in  the  History  of  Fairfield  County  to 
the  effect  that  “The  New  Canaan  Messenger  was  the  first  paper  ever 
established  in  New  Canaan.”  The  Era  was  published  in  Stamford 
by  the  Gillespie  Brothers  in  the  office  of  The  Advocate.  The  little 
“barque”  launched  by  Mr.  Weed  is  described  as  “a  four-page  paper 
with  plate  matter  on  the  outside  nearly  a  week  old,  the  two  inner 
pages  devoted  to  a  few  advertisements  and  a  very  few  items.”  But 
these  few  items,  picked  up  by  Editor  Weed  perhaps  in  his  coign 
of  vantage  at  the  railroad  station,  furnish  many  a  glimpse  of  New 
Canaan  65  years  ago. 

After  the  last  issue  of  The  Era  in  1871  New  Canaan  was  again 
without  a  newspaper,  until  five  years  later  when  The  Herald  was 
started.  This  paper,  however,  “after  a  precarious  existence  of  a  few 
months’  duration,  gave  a  last  expiring  kick  at  their  new  competitor, 
The  Messenger,  which  began  January  1,  1877,  and  then  quietly  gave 
up  the  ghost.” 

In  the  absence  of  any  surviving  copy  of  the  shortlived  Herald  the 
nature  of  the  “kick”  may  be  surmised  from  the  second  number  of  the 
new  Messenger,  bearing  the  date  of  January  20,  1877.  Laudatory 
editorial  comment  is  quoted  from  ten  neighboring  newspapers  wel¬ 
coming  the  newcomer  to  the  ranks,  but  under  the  heading  “From  The 
New  Canaan  Herald”  there  is  a  signficant  blank. 

“THE  MESSENGER” 

Francis  Weed  of  The  Era  was  the  first  editor  of  The  Messenger, 
which  was  established  by  William  W.  Gillespie,  one  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  The  Stamford  Advocate,  and  which,  like  The  Era  of  nine 
years  before,  was  printed  in  The  Advocate  office.  Editor  Weed  was 
succeeded  by  L.  M.  Adonroe;  then,  at  the  purchase  of  the  paper  by 
Kirk  and  Weed,  Will  W.  Kirk,  “a  graduate  of  the  Advocate,”  became 
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editor  and  publisher.  The  first  New  Canaan  home  of  The  Messenger 
was  the  front  room  on  the  second  story  of  Burtis  and  Mead’s  grocery 
store  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street  just  across  from  Railroad  Avenue. 
Here  it  was  printed  on  an  old  press  brought  up  from  the  Advocate 
office,  “a  back-breaking  one-manpower  machine,  operated  by  pull¬ 
ing  a  long  lever.”  The  paper  moved  later  to  a  little  one  story  building 
next  to  the  old  First  National  Bank  building.  This  is  the  site  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  present  bank.  The  printer’s  devil  in  those 
years  was  young  John  Hersam,  who  thus  made  an  early  start  in  the 
newspaper  world,  and  is  now  editor  of  The  New  Canaan  Advertiser. 

One  outstanding  service  of  The  Messenger  office  was  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  1889  of  a  town  directory,  containing  the  name,  residence,  and 
occupation  of  every  citizen  in  New  Canaan.  The  paper  had  no  com¬ 
petitor  until  August  8,  1901,  when  G.  Duff  Nichols  issued  the  first 
number  of  “The  Fairfield  County  Republican.”  This  paper,  how¬ 
ever,  suddenly  ceased  after  five  months  of  publication.  Thus  when 
on  July  25,  1908  The  Messenger  was  followed  by  The  Advertiser, 
it  was  a  peaceful  succession,  with  no  “expiring  kicks”  recorded. 

Having  sketched  the  newspaper  history  of  New  Canaan  as  far 
as  the  present  century,  let  us  return  to  that  after-war  period  covered 
by  the  three  years’  life  of  The  Era. 

If  the  editor  had  had  the  gift  of  foresight  he  might  well  have 
characterized  The  Era  by  that  much  abused  word  of  later  coinage, 
“Mid- Victorian,”  for  the  life-span  of  his  weekly  stood  exactly  mid¬ 
way  in  the  64  year  reign  of  the  queen  whose  personality  came  to  be 
symbolic  of  two  generations. 

The  period  reflected  in  The  Era  is  about  the  same  time  which 
Mr.  H.  G.  Benedict  has  pictured  in  his  many  reminiscences  published 
in  The  Advertiser.  From  these  two  sources  as  well  as  from  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  some  of  our  older  residents,  we  can  form  some  idea  of  what 
New  Canaanites  were  doing  and  thinking  about  in  the  presidency  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  who,  assisted  by  the  support  of  Editor  Weed  and 
his  newspaper,  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1 868. 

NEW  WORLD  CONTACTS 

In  the  first  place  there  were  new  contacts  wtih  countries  abroad  — 
contacts  unknown  in  the  earlier  years,  and  prophetic  of  the  world 
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we  know,  contracted  as  it  is  by  modern  transportation  and  communi¬ 
cation. 

The  Franco-Prussian  War  became  real  to  the  townsmen  of  the 
Rev.  James  S.  Hoyt  when  he  had  to  cut  short  his  European  trip  and 
return  to  New  Canaan  in  August  of  1870,  when  the  weather  was 
so  hot  that  “even  horses  refused  to  run  away.”  Hundreds,  even  thou¬ 
sands  of  Americans  were  “in  the  same  fix.”  Flow  like  the  beginning 
of  the  great  conflagration  of  an  August  44  years  later! 

Another  item  reminds  us  how  much  more  remote  the  ends  of 
the  earth  seemed  60  years  ago  than  they  do  today.  A  lecture  called 
“Outward  Bound,”  delivered  by  one  Captain  Shufeldt,  gave  a  vivid 
and  picturesque  description  of  a  voyage  from  New  York  to  Japan, 
“a  country  every  year  becoming  more  and  more  interesting  to  Ameri¬ 
cans,  as  our  commerce  is  extending  in  that  hitherto  mysterious 
region.” 

“THE  LYCEUM”  FORMED 

We  catch  further  echoes  of  the  thought  of  the  time  on  public 
matters  from  the  subjects  that  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  newly 
formed  Lyceum.  This  had  been  organized  by  a  number  of  “promi¬ 
nent  citizens”  meeting  at  the  office  of  L.  M.  Monroe  whose  name  is 
constantly  recurring  as  an  instigator  of  all  sorts  of  progressive  activi¬ 
ties.  A  letter  to  The  Era  speaks  with  considerable  asperity  of  The 
Norwalk  Gazette’s  mentioning  one  “attempt”  to  organize  a  debating 
club.  “We  are  happy  to  inform  The  Gazette,”  says  the  writer,  “that 
like  all  other  attempts  for  the  good  of  the  community,  in  New 
Canaan,  it  was  successful.  And  unlike  some  of  the  institutions  of 
Norwalk,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  for  instance,  which  shuts  its  doors  against 
a  noble  woman  speaking  words  of  earnest  eloquence  in  a  noble  cause, 
it  is  organized  on  a  liberal  basis,  knowing  no  sex,  creed,  party,  or 
color,  but  inviting  all  to  partake  in  its  discussions.” 

In  accordance  with  this  declaration  of  liberty,  we  find  “lady 
readers”  invited  to  “speak  their  minds”  on  the  subject  “Ought  Suf¬ 
frage  to  be  Extended  to  Women?”  when  a  lively  time  and  a  “spicey” 
discussion  were  anticipated. 

WAR  JUSTIFIED 

A  debate  on  the  question  “Resolved:  that  War  is  Sometimes 
Justifiable”  was  inevitably  in  1868  decided  in  the  affirmative.  Chair- 
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man  Noah  W.  Hoyt,  Esq.,  “made  a  few  convincing  and  appropriate 
remarks  on  the  subject.”  That  such  a  question  could  even  be  dis¬ 
cussed  indicates  that  a  step  had  already  been  taken  toward  the  millen¬ 
nium.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  there  was  anyone 
progressive  and  courageous  enough  to  believe  in  the  negative  proposi¬ 
tion  which  he  was  upholding. 

One  theological  question  seems  to  have  demanded  much  attention: 
“Does  Reason  and  Revelation  Teach  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punish¬ 
ment?”  It  was  being  thrashed  out  simultaneously  in  Stamford,  with 
ministers  and  laymen  on  both  sides.  We  have  recorded  how  on  one 
occasion  it  had  to  be  “left  undecided”  but  in  1869,  “The  Lyceum,” 
we  are  told,  “on  Tuesday  evening  finished  the  discussion  of  endless 
punishment.”  It  seems  hard  to  bear  that  we  should  be  left  in  ignorance 
of  the  answer,  but  apparently  this  was  not  decisive,  for  nine  years 
later,  as  reported  in  The  Messenger,  the  question  was  once  more  up 
for  discussion.  After  reporting,  however,  on  suffrage,  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  and  whether  barbarism  is  preferable  to  civilization,  The 
Era  remarks,  “These  vexed  questions  being  settled,  the  world  ought 
to  be  able  to  get  along  now.” 


MENTAL  IMPROVEMENT 

These  intellectual  exercises  were  not  the  only  events  by  which 
our  townsmen  sought  to  combine  mental  improvement  with  social 
festivity.  Professor  Samuel  St.  John  had  organized  in  1869  a  free 
class  in  chemistry  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  reading  rooms,  an  opportunity 
to  which  nearly  50  responded.  Groups  in  rhetoric,  geology  and 
astronomy  were  added,  and  the  free  classes  were  continued  for  several 
winters  by  this  eminent  scholar,  so  generous  of  his  time  and  strength 
for  the  benefit  of  his  village.  This  is  an  interesting  forerunner  in 
spirit  and  method  of  the  recently  organized  New  Canaan  Education 
and  Recreation  Center,  particularly  as  it  met  in  nearly  the  same 
spot  —  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms  being  in  the  upper  floor  of  the  building 
on  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Railroad  Avenue.  We  hear  also 
of  lectures  by  Professor  St.  John  on  “The  Atmosphere”  delivered  in 
the  Center  School,  and  on  “The  Eye”  and  “Astronomy,”  at  twenty- 
five  cents  admission  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Company. 


NEW  CANAAN  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  —  shows  the  “Indignation  Elm,”  recently 
killed  by  blight,  under  which  citizens  met  to  protest  the  Embargo  Acts  preceding 
the  War  of  1812. 


STAMFORD  ATTRACTIONS 

Now  that  the  railroad  was  in  operation  New  Canaanites  could  seek 
their  social  and  intellectual  pleasures  farther  afield.  A  Stamford  con¬ 
cert  or  lecture  by  John  B.  Gough  would  attract  as  many  as  100. 
What  a  pleasant,  homogeneous  party;  two  carfuls  of  friends  and 
neighbors  on  pleasure  and  profit  bent,  rejoicing  in  this  new  com¬ 
modious  means  of  travel  —  the  open  sesame  to  further  opportunities 
for  improving  entertainment. 

In  its  advertising  columns  The  Era  throws  some  illumination  on 
commercial  New  Canaan  of  this  time.  Raymond  and  Pardee,  open¬ 
ing  the  “Spring  Campaign”  of  1870,  announce  resumption  of  specie 
payment,  with  this  diversified  list  of  articles  which  their  customers 

23° 
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might  have  at  “Gold  Prices”  —  indicative  of  a  program  of  recovery 
from  the  paper  currency  and  high  prices  of  the  post-war  era:  calicoes 
at  eight  and  ten  cents  per  yard,  shoes,  stationery,  crockery,  drugs 
and  Pratt’s  Astral  Oil.  The  shoes  were  of  course  of  local  manufacture. 
No  need  to  go  to  the  metropolis  to  find  the  very  dressiest  in  that  line: 
“white  kid  balmorals  and  Polish  gaiters  both  button  and  side  lace; 
also  slippers  of  cloth  serge,  morocco,  and  kid.” 

While  the  traditional  New  Canaan  industry  was  thus  still  holding 
its  own,  another  had  just  started  which  is  almost  the  only  manufac¬ 
ture  still  carried  on  here.  Out  at  Deodate  Waterbury’s  old  mill  at 
Talmadge  Hill,  the  Jelliff  Brothers  began  to  make  wire  sieves.  The 
Era  comments  on  the  setting:  “We  fancy  it  is  one  which  an  artist 
would  delight  to  sketch.”  This  fancy  has  now  become  fact:  the  old 
mill  and  waterfall  have  as  permanent  neighbors  a  studio  which  they 
serve  as  model,  inspiration  and  soothing  accompaniment. 

MONROE’S  DRUG  STORE 

Much  of  the  business  activity  of  the  town,  and  other  interests  as 
well,  seem  to  have  centered  around  Mr.  L.  M.  Monroe  who  kept 
a  drug  store  where  Mr.  Cody  now  pursues  the  same  calling.  At  any 
rate  he  figures  in  The  Era  items  and  to  many  New  Canaan  realtors 
of  today  he  must  be  of  interest  as  the  local  pioneer  of  their  profession. 
In  the  fall  of  1868  he  opened  in  the  rear  of  his  store  an  office  for 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  real  estate,  stocks,  bonds,  etc.  “This,”  remarks 
The  Era,  “is  a  novelty  among  us,”  but  adds  that  it  is  one  of  the 
necessities  created  by  the  progressive  activity  of  the  town.  This 
optimistic  view,  encouraged  by  the  recent  opening  of  the  railroad, 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  census  of  1870,  which  showed  a  population 
of  only  2,500,  with  a  decrease  of  over  200  in  the  past  ten  years.  Nor 
did  continued  industrial  efforts  prevent  this  falling  off.  The  Rogers 
Clothing  factory  was  running  at  capacity  where  the  Ferrera  shop 
now  stands,  with  an  overflow  for  storage,  which  is  still  standing 
at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Husted  Lane.  Another  extensive 
establishment,  for  the  manufacture  of  underclothing,  had  recently 
been  opened  by  S.  B.  Hoyt  and  Company.  The  abortive  effort  to 
establish  a  sewing  machine  factory  occurred  also  at  this  time.  It  is 
evident  that  New  Canaan  had  not  found  its  destined  role  as  a  place 
of  homes  to  succeed  its  old  status  as  a  manufacturing  community. 
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RAILROAD’S  INFLUENCE 

It  is  the  opinion  of  one  writer  that  if  the  railroad  had  not  come 
to  the  rescue,  the  town  would  never  have  found  any  role  at  all,  but 
would  have  died  out  entirely.  This  rescue  had  been  effected,  as  has 
already  been  noted,  in  the  summer  of  1868,  nearly  20  years  after  the 
neighboring  towns  of  South  Norwalk  and  Stamford  had  been  con¬ 
nected  with  each  other  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad.  With 
Professor  Samuel  St.  John,  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  Mr.  Alexander  Law, 
and  others  as  original  directors,  a  campaign  had  been  carried  through 
to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  put  New  Canaan  on  the  railroad  map. 
Mr.  Law,  one  of  the  largest  individual  stockholders,  said  —  “Some 
took  more  than  they  could  afford:  others  had  to  increase  theirs.  The 
town  finally  voted  all  her  citizens  could  afford.”  Unfortunately  they 
lost  all  they  put  into  it  for  the  New  Canaan  Railroad  was  sold  20  years 
later  to  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  for  a  price  that 
meant  a  substantial  loss  to  all  the  stockholders.  No  shadow  of  future 
loss  darkened  that  gala  completion  of  their  own  railroad  and  station. 
There  had  been  a  “clean-up  bee”  with  more  than  100  volunteers 
grading  the  grounds  at  the  south  end  of  the  station.  The  proceeds 
of  an  evening’s  entertainment  had  been  used  for  station  furniture. 
Voluntary  subscriptions  had  built  the  extension  platform,  and  the 
lamp  post  at  the  end  of  the  platform  had  been  contributed  by  further 
concerted  efforts.  Now,  with  Professor  St.  John  as  president  and 
superintendent,  the  new  venture  was  fairly  launched  with  a  big 
dinner  served  in  the  round-house  in  the  grove,  the  present  site  of 
Weed  and  Duryea’s  lumber  and  coal  yard. 

The  first  locomotive  was  called  “Ridgefield”  but  was  afterwards 
renamed  “New  Canaan.”  The  station  master  was,  as  we  have  noted, 
Editor  Frank  E.  Weed  of  “The  Era.” 

FINANCIAL  DISASTER 

The  new  railroad,  whatever  prosperity  it  may  have  brought  to 
the  village,  resulted  in  financial  disaster  to  the  stockholders.  Critics 
were  of  course  not  lacking  to  point  out  the  want  of  foresight  shown 
in  the  first  instance.  The  disgruntled  author  of  a  letter  to  The  Mes¬ 
senger  in  1885,  complains  that  the  railroad  “was  finished  before  it 
was  done,”  adding  that  it  “cuts  the  sidewalks  in  two  between  the 
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Noyes  and  Ayres”  (the  Guion  house  and  the  Perkins  house).  It 
should  have  started,  maintains  the  critic,  over  in  the  center  of  the 
village  back  of  the  stores  and  “dropped  down”  upon  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H. 
&  H.  at  half  the  cost  by  avoiding  the  expense  of  cutting  through 
“rocks  and  gorges.”  If  such  had  been  the  procedure  “it  would  now 
be  owned  by  the  stockholders  —  Another  link  might  have  connected 
us  with  Danbury:  as  it  is,  its  head  faces  nothing  and  it  cannot  make 
a  start  north.” 

There  were  some  odd  experiments  tried  out  in  the  early  years 
of  the  New  Canaan-Stamford  line.  One  “curious  freak”  was  a  com¬ 
bination  passenger  and  baggage  car  and  engine,  the  latter  with  its 
boilers  “of  upright  make.”  When  this  hybrid  vehicle  was  in  motion 
the  passenger  end  reminded  one  of  a  jumping-jack,  and  any  New 
Canaan  gentleman  so  foolhardy  as  to  risk  a  top-hat  on  this  trip  braved 
the  peril  of  having  it  telescoped  down  over  his  ears  from  bumping 
the  inside  roof  of  the  car. 

A  STEAM  VELOCIPEDE 

One  fertile  mind,  not  content  with  the  spread  of  the  new  means 
of  transportation,  early  devised  a  railroad  velocipede  to  make  the 
run  of  eight  miles  in  four  minutes.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn 
that  this  was  none  other  than  our  enterprising  druggist-realtor,  L.  M. 
Monroe.  The  Port  Chester  Journal,  commenting  on  this  marvel, 
expressed  hope  that  the  inventor  would  not  “need  his  own  pills  or 
plasters  as  a  result  of  his  ambitious  aspirations.” 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1869  that  the  first  velocipede,  not  the  rail¬ 
road  variety,  was  exhibited  in  the  streets  of  New  Canaan  by  a  Stam¬ 
ford  gentleman  who  “put  it  through  its  paces  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  bystanders.” 

Indeed  the  epoch  of  “modern  improvements”  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  ushered  in  by  the  coming  of  the  railroad,  and  no  one  seems 
to  have  been  more  active  in  the  cause  of  modernity  than  the  busy 
Mr.  Monroe.  He  ran  an  icehouse  and  sold  ice  cream  and  soda  in 
the  rear  of  his  store,  apparently  without  detriment  to  his  real  estate 
business.  In  the  fall  of  1869  he  built  a  basement  under  his  store  and 
manufactured  ice  cream  there.  The  following  spring,  by  putting  up 
a  gasoline  lamp  “with  a  clear  and  good  light”  outside  his  store,  he 
became  the  pioneer  of  street  lighting.  The  Era  recommends  at  least 
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half  a  dozen  similar  lamps  on  Main  Street  —  a  suggestion  not  followed, 
however,  until  many  years  later. 

This  busy  business  man  seems  to  have  shared  the  popular  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  fishing  excursions  and  clubs  with  such  euphonious  names 
as  Chickamacomico  and  Thalassokopean.  About  40  of  our  “best 
citizens”  would  charter  a  sloop,  and  leave  Five  Mile  River  early  in 
the  morning  to  fish  all  day.  One  trip  took  the  “Grampus  Club”  as 
far  abroad  as  Nantucket  for  blue-fishing,  where  two  or  three  demi¬ 
johns  figured  largely  as  luggage,  and  the  “surgeon,”  our  friend  Mr. 
Monroe,  took  more  and  larger  fish  than  anyone  else. 

REAL  SOCIETY  LIFE 

There  was  a  period  when  men  alone  were  concerned  with  most 
outdoor  sports,  but  in  the  real  society  life  of  the  village  women  came 
into  their  own.  The  social  dance,  the  surprise  party,  the  Sunday 
School  picnic,  an  occasional  wedding,  Thanksgiving,  still  the  high 
spot  of  the  year,  and  the  Christmas  festival,  emerging  at  last  from  its 
Puritanical  disrepute  —  these  supplemented  the  more  intellectual 
assemblages  and  furnished  many  a  lively  reminiscence  for  the 
chronicler  of  half  a  century  later. 

Mr.  Benedict  describes  the  joys  of  an  evening  dancing  the  quad¬ 
rille,  the  schottisch,  the  Virginia  reel,  and  sometimes  the  polka  and 
the  waltz.  The  boys  would  supply  the  “teams”  for  transportation 
to  a  friend’s  house;  also  the  music,  consisting  of  Billy  Offen  with 
his  violin,  calling  off  the  figures  or  singing  instead,  and  Old  Man 
Wellington  of  Whiskey  Street  with  his  clarinet.  Refreshments  were 
provided  by  the  girls,  of  whom  it  is  noted:  “The  only  cuticle  shown 
bare  was  face  and  hands.” 

CLANDESTINE  ASSEMBLING 

There  was  often  a  clandestine  assembling  at  some  preconcerted 
point  and  a  descent  upon  some  unsuspected  citizen,  as  when  a  group 
marched  with  “almost  military  precision”  to  the  home  of  Captain 
Purdy  for  dancing,  cardgames,  and  near  midnight  a  large  supper. 
Postmaster  Noah  Hoyt  was  the  recipient  of  one  of  these  surprises. 
The  program  consisted  of  social  conversation,  games  and  charades, 
and  “all  were  glad  so  good  an  Ark  was  to  be  found.” 

In  the  case  of  the  minister,  the  surprise  party  took  the  form  of 
a  donation  to  eke  out  his  slim  salary.  Air.  Benedict  recalls  marching 
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in  a  body  laden  with  “much  food,”  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Swan  and  his  wife  —  the  Ash  well  house  on  Park  Street. 

The  Sunday  School  picnic  of  the  time  was  a  colorful  event.  We  see 
the  members  of  St.  Mark’s  Sunday  School  marching  to  the  strains 
of  the  Red,  White  and  Blue,  played  by  the  village  band,  down  Main 
Street  and  along  the  street  with  the  proud  new  name  of  Railroad 
Avenue.  They  then  pile  into  the  train  for  Springdale  where  in  a 
grove  they  disport  themselves  with  swings,  walks,  croquet,  and 
where  material  refreshments  are  supplemented  by  the  intellectual 
treat  afforded  by  Professor  St.  John’s  compound  miscroscope. 

In  winter  there  were  merry  sleigh  rides  in  a  lumber-box  body  on 
a  couple  of  bob  runners  to  some  friend’s  house  in  the  outskirts  for 
an  evening  of  dancing,  or  there  was  skating  at  Lake  Wampanaw 
(the  old  Mill  Pond)  where  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Gilder,  head  of  Church 
Hill  Institute,  fell  through  one  day  when  he  was  executing  some 
fancy  figures. 

THE  WEDDING  “SHIVAREE” 

The  odd  custom  known  as  the  “Shivaree”  in  some  localities  and 
now  happily  become  a  curiosity  of  social  history  is  recalled  in  the 
account  of  the  wedding  of  James  W.  Burtis,  who  kept  a  grocery  and 
paint  store  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Elm  Street  (Railroad 
Avenue),  to  Miss  Meade  of  Greenwich  on  an  October  evening  in 
1868.  The  next  evening  the  bridal  couple  were  the  “recipients  of 
a  serenade  from  the  Irrepressible  Calithumpians  —  The  performer  on 
the  cowbell  deserves  especial  mention,  while  he  of  the  fishhorn 
should  not  be  slighted.  Too  much  sweetness,  however,  spoils  the 
palate,  and  so  Mr.  Burtis  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  his  visitors  by  standing 
treat  at  the  hotel.” 

A  contrasting  picture  is  the  account  of  the  beautiful  church  wed¬ 
ding  in  New  York  of  the  gifted  daughter  of  Alexander  Law,  for 
whom  primarily  Mr.  Wyckoff’s  Acadamy  had  been  organized.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Demeritt  celebrated  in  December  their  64th 
anniversary  of  that  event. 

CHRISTMAS  CELEBRATION 

The  celebration  of  Christmas  was  no  longer,  as  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  parish,  regarded  with  disapproval;  the  Congregational  Rev. 
Mr.  Swan  had  already  in  the  early  sixties  inaugurated  the  custom  of 
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Christmas  entertainments.  The  observance  of  Good  Friday  must  also 
have  reflected  the  influence  of  the  Episcopal  portion  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  On  that  day,  according  to  Mr.  Benedict,  a  church  service  was 
held,  and  all  work  suspended.  The  sacred  day  was  further  observed 
by  a  fast,  only  one  meal  being  served,  that  one  consisting  entirely 
of  fritters  made  of  chopped  hard-shell  clams. 

Thanksgiving  was  still  the  outstanding  festival  of  the  year,  and  it 
seems  to  have  retained  much  of  its  original  character.  Our  chronicler 
recalls  a  20  pound  turkey,  helped  out  by  a  roast  pork  rack  “about 
a  yard  long”  and  a  roast  of  beef,  cooked  on  a  long  wooden  shovel  or 
peel  in  a  “hades  of  heat  created  in  the  old  oven  by  a  fire  of  dry 
hickory  wood.”  A  light  supper  was  followed  by  an  evening  of  family 
music  and  games  —  Sister  at  the  melodeon,  Father  leading  the  singing, 
ending  with  “Coronation,”  “we  kids  in  another  room  playing  ‘button- 
button,’  ‘post  office’  and  ‘hide  the  slipper.’  ” 

The  Sabbath  was  still  observed  with  decorum  by  the  more  serious 
part  of  the  community.  Mr.  Benedict’s  records:  “If  you  were  a  good 
boy  you  were  promised  a  visit  to  the  graveyard  in  the  afternoon.” 
From  no  farther  away  than  Greenwich,  however,  came  the  reports 
of  more  lively  diversions  in  a  letter  to  The  Era  from  an  irate  observer: 
“Talk  about  a  New  England  Sabbath!  Come  over  here  some  Sunday 
and  I  will  show  you  sights  that  outrage  all  ideas  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath.  I  will  show  you  boys  and  young  men  playing  football  in 
the  public  highway.  I  will  show  you  wine  openly  sold,  and  the  ribald 
shouts  and  curses  of  drunkards  desecrating  the  Sabbath  air.”  The 
problem  here  seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  liquor  question,  which 
will  demand  a  chapter  by  itself  later  in  our  chronicle. 

As  to  our  own  village,  a  complacent  writer  in  1869  notes  that 
instead  of  three  distilleries  of  earlier  times  there  was  now  only  one 
place  besides  the  hotel  where  liquor  could  be  sold.  As  contrasting 
influences  he  mentions  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Lyceum,  the  temperance 
societies,  and  adds,  “Few  of  the  inhabitants  can  be  called  wealthy, 
but  all  of  them  have  good  homes  (the  best  sites  were  worth  eight 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  an  acre)  and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  well  educated.  One  will  see  as  fine  a  lot  of  school  children 
here  as  anywhere  in  the  country  and  most  of  them  have  cleaner  faces 
than  is  usually  the  case.” 

The  streets  as  well  as  the  children’s  faces  come  in  for  a  share  of 
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civic  pride  in  an  item  in  The  Era  which  declares:  “New  Canaan  has 
heretofore  enjoyed  the  distinction  of  having  better  roads  than  any 
other  town  in  the  state.”  Either  the  rest  of  Connecticut  was  in  a 
lamentable  condition,  or  our  own  roads  had  received  considerable 
attention  since  the  preceding  year,  when  complaints  about  the  bad 
condition  of  Main  Street  were  accompanied  by  a  protest  against 
driving  cows  along  the  sidewalks  (a  term  to  be  taken  literally,  not 
as  meaning  pavements).  The  aggrieved  writer  goes  on:  “A  horned 
animal  is  not  just  the  thing  for  pedestrians  to  meet  on  a  narrow  side¬ 
walk,  nor  does  it  add  anything  to  the  pleasure  of  such  rencontres 
when  the  beast  makes  a  bow  in  passing.” 

No  doubt  the  town  fathers,  responsible  for  cleanliness  and  order 
outdoors,  would  have  done  well  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  town 
mothers,  who  in  their  own  departments  were  efficiently  putting 
through  the  spring  house-cleaning  with  its  attendant  horrors  in  an 
age  of  tacked  down  carpets,  massive  furniture  and  all-enswathing 
draperies.  The  Era  offers  this  comment:  “We  understand  there  is 
to  be  a  new  book  on  the  miseries  of  house-cleaning,  which  will  deline¬ 
ate  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  two  afflicted  husbands  not  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  new  gas  light,  who  have  been  heard  to  exclaim,  “Oh 
my  G—  will  it  never  end?” 

SUMMER  VISITORS 

It  is  significant  to  find  in  The  Era  of  1870  a  mention  of  “Summer 
visitors  to  our  beautiful  village,”  and  among  them  “quite  a  number 
of  stylish  and  handsome  young  ladies  from  New  York.”  Did  some 
of  these  “birds  of  passage”  who  liked  to  resort  to  the  Post  Office 
to  “air  their  brilliant  plumage”  help  to  set  the  tide  toward  New 
Canaan  as  a  summer  resort?  One  who  came  from  Philadelphia  “de¬ 
parted  bearing  with  her  as  trophies  the  hearts  of  a  score  of  our 
ingenuous  and  sentimental  young  men.”  She  could  now  leave  to  the 
favored  ones  something  to  remember  her  by,  a  likeness  taken  in  the 
daguerreotype  gallery  which  Samuel  Raymond  had  erected  the  year 
before  when  the  itinerant  photographer  moved  out  of  town  with 
his  “stage”  or  gallery  on  wheels.  Mr.  Raymond’s  establishment  was 
next  to  his  house  in  Cherry  Street,  but  the  following  year  he  moved 
the  business,  building  and  all,  around  to  Main  Street. 

We  have  followed  our  sketch  of  New  Canaan  of  the  first  quarter- 
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century  by  tracing  its  history  in  certain  aspects  down  the  years. 
Then,  finding  the  period  just  before  the  Civil  War  particularly  rich 
with  interest,  we  have  attempted  to  picture  the  New  Canaan  of 
1870  in  its  religious  and  intellectual  phases,  its  industrial  pursuits, 
and  especially  in  the  many  little  interests  of  everyday  living. 

Some  institutions  essential  to  the  present  life  of  the  town  deserve 
further  notice,  and  for  adequate  recording  of  these  we  must  go 
back  to  a  time  many  years  before  the  period  we  are  considering. 

FIRST  POST  OFFICE 

The  Post  Office,  for  instance,  had  its  humble  beginning  when  the 
century  was  young.  One  small  box  in  Postmaster  St.  John’s  house 
on  Park  Street  was  adequate  to  receive  the  semi-weekly  mail  coming 
in  on  horseback.  We  have  seen  the  single  horse  superseded  by  the 
four-horse  stage-coach,  but  further  progress  in  methods  of  carrying 
seems  to  have  been  very  slow.  It  is  amusing  to  read  as  late  as  1885, 
from  a  former  resident  who  signs  himself  “Sherwood,”  a  complaint 
that  the  mail  wallows  in  the  mud  in  a  common  wagon  with  a  used- 
up  horse,  employing  an  hour  and  20  minutes  to  come  —  he  does  not 
say  from  where,  but  adds:  “Your  townsmen  carry  the  mail  now,  or 
have  it  carried,  as  they  did  when  I  left  in  1831.” 

Meanwhile  the  accommodations  for  the  mail  in  town  were  being 
gradually  improved.  We  know  that  in  i860  there  was  a  post  office 
ten  feet  square  in  the  clothing  store  of  Henry  B.  Hoyt  just  below 
Adonroe’s  (the  present  Cody’s)  drugstore,  and  that  Mr.  Hoyt,  who 
was  also  postmaster,  received  the  mail  in  a  very  small  bag  once  a  day 
by  wagon  from  Darien.  With  the  inauguration  of  Lincoln,  the 
Republican  Noah  Hoyt  succeeded  to  the  job,  and  moved  the  office 
to  his  building  on  Adain  Street,  (later  C.  F.  Adeade’s  store  now  the 
First  National)  where  he  was  assisted  by  his  daughters  in  dispensing 
the  mail.  Noah  Hoyt  was  engaged  in  the  shirt  business  and  had  a 
large  factory  for  many  years  in  the  old  Town  Hall  building  and 
later  in  what  was  known  as  the  armory  building  which  still  stands  at 
the  head  of  East  Avenue,  behind  Franco’s  Grocery  Store  and  W olfel 
Plumbing  Company. 

NEW  CANAAN’S  POSTMISTRESS 

Noah  Hoyt  died  in  office  and  his  wife,  Airs.  Cornelia  Hoyt,  filled 
out  the  three  years  of  his  unexpired  term,  the  only  officially  appoint- 
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ed  postmistress  New  Canaan  has  ever  known.  In  1883  Selleck  St. 
John  became  postmaster  followed  in  1886  by  Lucius  M.  Monroe,  the 
enterprising  druggist  who  owned  the  building  where  the  Post  Office 
was  located.  He,  too,  served  for  three  years. 

During  the  term  of  Stephen  B.  Hoyt,  the  post  office  was  moved  to 
new  quarters  in  the  Raymond  Building  which  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted,  occupying  the  space  where  Chester  Wood’s  Electrical  Store 
and  the  Amelia  Shop  are  now.  Albert  Comstock,  trustee  of  the  Ray¬ 
mond  estate,  had  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Hoyt  and  the  build¬ 
ing  was  planned  to  house  the  Post  Office.  Mr.  Hoyt  died  in  office  and 
his  daughter,  Miss  Martha  L.  Hoyt,  filled  out  his  term  but  only  as 
acting  postmaster.  In  1921  when  Henry  Kelley  was  postmaster,  the 
Post  Office  was  moved  to  the  Rogers  building  (where  Ferrera’s  Gift 
Shop  and  the  Joy  Beauty  Shop  are  now  located).  After  ten  years  it 
was  at  last  moved  to  quarters  sufficiently  dignified  and  aesthetic  for 
such  an  important  and  national  institution. 

In  the  last  of  the  ’90’s  rural  free  deliveries  were  inaugurated,  so 
that  residents  of  the  outskirts  of  the  town  could  receive  their  mail 
daily  without  making  the  trip  to  the  village.  But  it  was  not  until  1913 
that  a  city  delivery  was  started  and  until  then  the  residents  in  town 
had  to  go  to  the  Post  Office  to  collect  their  mail  from  either  lock  or 
call  boxes.  A  call  box  to  all  appearances  was  a  lock  box  but  could  not 
be  opened  from  the  outside.  You  found  you  had  mail  in  your  box  and 
had  to  ask  a  clerk  at  the  window  to  get  it  for  you.  This  cost  ten  cents 
a  quarter,  while  a  lock  box  cost  sixty. 

CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 

There  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  attempt  at  a  New  Canaan  Library 
very  early  in  the  century.  But  here  we  have  no  record  of  continuous 
development.  More  than  fifty  years  later  we  find  another  circulating 
library,  this  time  combined  with  a  reading  room  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  LTpon  the  library  the  patrons  relied  heavily  to  keep 
young  men  from  “the  haunts  of  vice”  unless  their  “habits  and  morals 
were  already  corrupted.”  By  1870  the  reading  room,  open  daily, 
was  equipped  with  improving  magazines  and  nearly  two  hundred 
volumes  “judiciously  selected,”  according  to  the  library  report,  for 
“staying  the  tide  of  vile  literature  which  the  presses  are  continually 
pouring  forth.  Furnish  our  youth,”  it  admonishes,  “with  healthful 
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mental  aliment  and  the  ‘Last  Sensation,’  ‘Days’s  Doings,’  and  ‘Illu¬ 
minated  Western  Worlds’  will  be  speedily  banished  from  our  land.” 

This  same  limited  motive  of  improving  the  character  of  youth 
seems  to  have  been  still  mainly  operative  in  the  establishing  of  the 
New  Canaan  Reading  Room  and  Circulating  Library  Association  a 
few  years  later.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Greenleaf  recommended  this 
method  of  taking  young  men  off  the  streets  and  out  of  billiard  saloons, 
and  an  editorial  in  The  Messenger  in  the  spring  of  1877  even  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  refreshment  stand  in  connection  with  the  reading  room 
might  “do  much  to  reclaim  the  erring,”  who  might  find  “coffee, 
chocolate,  sodawater,  root  beer  and  sandwiches”  in  combination  with 
mental  improvement  preferable  to  “barroom  or  livery  stable.” 

READING  ROOM  PROVIDED 

Through  the  liberality  of  Osborn  E.  Bright,  a  reading  room  was 
hired  in  the  building  owned  by  F.  M.  Bliss.  The  Association  was 
incorporated  in  the  fall  of  1878,  but  it  was  not  until  seven  years  later 
that  it  was  able  to  erect  a  home  of  its  own,  a  brick  building  costing 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  on  the  south  side  of  Railroad  Avenue. 
Only  the  upper  story  was  occupied  by  the  library  and  reading  room, 
the  first  floor  being  rented  for  town  offices. 

The  caution  with  which  books  were  chosen  for  the  new  library 
may  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  on  the  subject  written  by  Miss 
Emily  St.  John  Bouton,  a  native  of  New  Canaan,  for  the  Toledo 
Blade,  sentiments  so  striking  and  authoritative  as  to  be  copied  by  the 
New  York  Mail  and  Express,  and  recommended  to  “all  who  have  an 
interest  in  the  guarding  of  youthful  morals.”  In  choosing  books  for 
girls,  Afiss  Bouton  warns,  it  is  important  not  to  forget  that  we  are 
choosing  mental  food  for  the  future  wives  and  mothers  of  the  race. 
She  recommends  careful  examination  of  whatever  you  “place  in 
their  hands  to  read.”  But  note  how  this  liberal-minded  woman  sym¬ 
pathises  with  the  youthful  desire  for  entertainment.  “A  wise  dis¬ 
cretion,”  she  adds,  “will  not  place  all  stories  or  novels  under  a  ban.” 
To  one  story  she  gives  this  high  meed  of  praise:  “Certainly  no  boy 
or  girl  could  read  one  such  book  without  feeling  the  childish  heart 
inspired  to  beautiful  thoughts  leading  to  pure  living.”  Do  you  ask 
what  volume  could  work  such  magic?  It  was  A4rs.  Burnett’s  “Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy.” 
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It  was  not  until  1914  that  the  present  beautiful  library  was  erected. 
The  prime  mover  in  the  undertaking  was  Albert  Comstock,  whose 
wife,  Cornelia  Carter  Comstock,  had  long  cherished  the  dream  of  a 
new  library.  The  project  of  a  Carnegie  library  was  discussed  but 
rejected  and  the  plan  was  finally  carried  through  by  subscription. 
Mrs.  Demeritt,  whose  interesting  Revolutionary  tale,  “The  Alarm,” 
was  one  of  her  contributions  to  the  fund,  has  told  how  the  faithful 
“tea-ed  and  cake  sale-ed  until  their  efforts  were  rewarded  and  the 
town  enriched  by  this  most  satisfying  home  for  the  library  and  the 
Historical  Society”  in  its  setting  of  greensward  and  towering  elms  on 
the  spot  where  young  Captain  Stephen  Hoyt  took  his  bride  to  live 
over  a  century  ago. 

The  first  efforts  to  organize  a  bank  came  early  in  the  century  but 
“times  were  not  ready”  and  it  was  not  until  1859  that  the  New 
Canaan  Savings  Bank  was  organized,  with  Samuel  A.  Weed  as  first 
president  and  Watts  Comstock  as  his  successor.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  New  Canaan  came  six  years  later  —  only  three  years  before 
the  opening  of  the  Railroad.  Early  in  1865  a  committee  consisting 
of  Benjamin  Hoyt,  Noah  Hoyt,  the  postmaster,  and  Selleck  St.  John 
called  a  stockholders’  meeting  for  the  election  of  thirteen  directors. 
Mr.  St.  John  wrote  two  decades  later  of  this  meeting:  “Then  began 
and  ended  the  only  strife  at  an  election  of  a  board  that  has  occurred 
in  the  whole  twenty  years.”  There  were  eighty-eight  stockholders 
owning  from  one  to  one  hundred  shares  each. 

In  the  middle  of  May  following  the  establishment  of  the  bank,  the 
cashier,  Selleck  St.  John,  went  to  Washington  on  an  expedition  of 
which  we  have  an  interesting  account,  written  by  himself  many  years 
later.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  directed  to  procure  a  recognition  and  an 
official  permit  from  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  to  commence 
business  and  to  deposit  the  bonds  then  held  by  the  Bank  for  securing 
currency. 

On  his  arrival  in  Washington  at  ten  o’clock  at  night  he  was  met  at 
the  depot  by  the  only  man  in  the  city  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
the  cashier  of  Hamden’s  Express  Company.  To  Mr.  St.  John’s  query 
as  to  what  could  be  done  with  his  securities,  this  man  replied,  “Oh, 
take  them  to  our  office  and  put  them  in  the  safe.  W e  have  a  first-class 
one.” 

The  “first-class”  safe,  however,  to  Mr.  St.  John’s  dismay,  proved  to 
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be  an  ordinary  one  such  as  he  had  happened  a  few  days  before  to  see 
ripped  open  in  15  or  20  minutes  with  very  little  noise  or  difficulty. 
“My  heart,”  he  writes,  “went  down  to  zero.”  He  asked  how  much 
money  the  safe  contained,  “not  much  as  yet  tonight,”  was  the  reply, 
“only  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  probably  before 
morning  it  will  have  a  million  or  two.  Sometimes  we  have  five  mil¬ 
lions  to  take  to  the  Treasury  in  the  morning.” 

Mr.  St.  John  was  “partly  pacified”  by  the  knowledge  that  two 
clerks  slept  beside  the  safe,  and  as  all  the  banks  as  well  as  the  Treasury 
were  closed  he  accepted  the  inevitable  and  retired  to  his  hotel.  When 
we  reflect  that  it  was  the  same  Selleck  St.  John  who  suffered  agonies 
of  self-examination  when  his  conscience  lashed  him  into  the  despised 
ranks  of  the  Abolitionists  we  can  understand  that  he  could  not  light- 
heartedly  cast  off  his  responsibilities,  but  on  the  contrary  passed  a 
sleepless  night  and  was  back  before  sunrise  next  morning.  We  can 
imagine  the  relief  with  which  he  deposited  in  the  Treasury  the  funds 
entrusted  to  him. 


G.  A.  R.  PARADE 

He  was  conducted  through  the  vault  and  was  interested  to  see  that 
it  was  “piled  full  of  greenbacks,”  containing  up  into  hundreds  of 
millions.  These  greenbacks  were  about  to  be  disbursed  in  payments 
of  General  Sherman’s  army.  His  men  were  arriving  hourly  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  Grand  Review,  after  which  they  were  to  be  paid  off 
and  disbanded.  Our  townsman  remained  to  watch  the  parade  of  “the 
grand  and  faithful  soldiers  of  the  republic  who  —  had  aided  in  crush¬ 
ing  the  mightiest  and  wickedest  rebellion  the  world  ever  saw.”  Thus 
speaks  the  voice  of  New  England  in  1 865. 

After  watching  the  parade  for  seven  hours,  our  traveller  was  soon 
on  his  way  to  Connecticut,  hungry  for  something  FIT  to  eat.  Not 
content  with  this  implication,  he  adds  the  later  comment  of  a  certain 
senator:  “The  truth  is,  the  southerners  are  not  more  than  half  civi¬ 
lized  anyway,  and  not  even  that  in  the  way  of  cooking  and  eating.” 
This  vindictive  tone  from  a  man  who  is  said  to  have  lived  by  the 
Golden  Rule  suggests  that  even  the  warmest  supporter  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  must  have  fallen  far  short  of  his  ideal  of  “charity  toward  all 
and  malice  toward  none.” 

Mr.  St.  John’s  feeling  toward  Lincoln’s  successor  in  the  Presidency 
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was  another  attitude  shared  no  doubt  by  many  of  his  countrymen.  He 
remarks  that  in  connection  with  his  sightseeing  trip  in  Washington, 
he  “passed  and  repassed  the  White  House  many  times,  but  had  no 
interest  or  curiosity  to  enter.  It  was  then  occupied  by  Mr.  Johnson, 
and  I  had  no  desire  to  make  his  acquaintance.” 

The  Washington  commission  satisfactorily  executed,  the  bank 
received  in  June  (1865)  authority  to  commence  business.  As  the 
building  was  not  to  be  ready  until  the  first  of  July,  the  formal  open¬ 
ing  was  deferred  until  then.  A  few  depositors,  however,  were 
received  before  that  time,  and  the  very  first  depositor  was  Justus 
Hoyt. 


ROBBERS  IN  1870 

The  chief  sensation  in  New  Canaan’s  banking  history  was  the  at¬ 
tempted  robbery  in  1870,  when  the  bank  was  about  five  years  old. 

One  night  early  in  March  Constable  Norbert  Bossa,  having  made 
an  inspection  of  the  building,  was  just  leaving  when  he  was  seized 
from  behind  by  two  men  and  handcuffed.  The  constable  managed  to 
drag  his  two  assailants  into  the  street  and  to  arouse  by  his  yells  the 
occupants  of  the  old  Ayres  house  opposite.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
later  they  would  promptly  have  telephoned  the  police  but  on  that 
March  night  of  1870  the  onlookers,  dismayed  by  the  arrival  of  four 
more  robbers  on  the  scene  of  action,  shivered  at  the  window,  con¬ 
vinced  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor.  Leaving  one  man 
on  guard  at  the  door,  the  malefactors  dragged  the  constable  back  into 
the  bank,  quieted  his  outcries  by  gagging  him  and  tied  him  to  a  chair. 
At  two-thirty  in  the  morning  the  town  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of 
an  explosion.  The  robbers  had  sent  in  their  own  alarm  by  dynamiting 
the  brick  vault.  Only  the  captive  constable,  however,  remained  to 
receive  the  startled  citizens  who  rushed  to  the  scene.  The  dynamite 
had  disposed  of  only  the  outer  door  of  the  vault,  and  the  robbers, 
foiled  by  the  inner  door,  had  made  their  escape,  none  the  richer  for 
their  exploit. 

The  fugitives  were  thought  to  be  members  of  a  New  York  gang 
who  had  come  from  Ridgefield  by  horse  and  wagon.  They  evidently 
made  their  escape  that  night  through  the  pastures  which  at  that  time 
lay  between  South  Avenue  and  Old  Stamford  Road,  for  they  had 
taken  down  the  pasture  bars  to  facilitate  a  dash  toward  the  south.  The 
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only  “clue”  ever  discovered  was  not  illuminating:  a  woman’s  rubber. 

After  this  experience  and  other  attempted  burglaries,  the  citizens 
formed  the  Mutual  Protective  Association  and  made  armed  coopera¬ 
tion  serve  the  purpose  of  modern  bank  protection.  In  1913  when  the 
present  bank  was  erected,  the  old  wooden  building  was  moved  to  the 
north  side  of  Forest  Street  where  it  still  stands,  porch  and  all. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  old  houses  we  often  find  that  they  have 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  This  was  inevitable  in  the  absence  of  any  fire¬ 
fighting  organization  or  apparatus. 

HOOK  AND  LADDER  COMPANY 

In  The  Era  of  March  26,  1870,  we  find  mention  of  the  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company’s  first  service  on  the  preceding  Sunday  evening  in 
extinguishing  a  blaze  in  the  Comstock  and  Rogers  Building.  Three 
years  later  the  Quinnipiac  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  Number  3 
was  formed,  with  Captain  B.  D.  Purdy  as  foreman,  F.  M.  Bliss  as 
assistant,  W.  E.  Raymond  as  secretary  and  Alexander  Law  as 
treasurer. 

The  town,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  waked  up  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  department  until  a  fire  in  1876  threatened  wholesale 
destruction.  Starting  in  the  barn  of  the  Birdsall  House  it  spread  to  the 
adjacent  livery  stables,  carriage  factory,  and  saloons  and  as  far  as  the 
house  on  the  north  side  of  Railroad  Avenue.  The  rubber  buckets 
“proved  handy,”  but  axes  belonging  to  the  Hook  and  Ladder  Com¬ 
pany  could  not  be  found,  probably  because  the  members  had  taken 
them  home  to  chop  wood. 

“THE  GULF  STREAM” 

This  disaster  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  village  water 
works,  and  when  a  new  company  was  organized  five  years  later,  with 
Editor  F.  E.  Weed  as  president,  wells  were  dug  for  the  use  of  the 
new  engine,  “The  Gulf  Stream,”  purchased  from  Stamford.  This 
first  fire  engine  equipped  with  a  hand  pump,  was  housed  in  a  build¬ 
ing  which  was  located  just  where  the  Wayside  Cross  now  stands, 
and  which  afterwards  was  moved  down  on  Locust  Street  below 
the  Veterans’  Club.  The  second  engine  house,  with  a  belfry,  was 
erected  on  Forest  Street  north  of  Johnson’s  Garage. 

At  the  beginning  of  1885  the  “New  Canaan  Hook  and  Ladder 
Company,  and  Fire  Engine  Company  Number  1”  was  incorporated 
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by  a  bill  passed  through  the  efforts  of  Representative  Afead.  Finally  in 
the  late  nineties  ( 1 898)  the  introduction  of  public  water  by  the  New 
Canaan  Water  Company  made  the  engine  of  no  further  use,  as  the 
mains  gave  sufficient  pressure.  We  read  that  in  The  Anniversary 
Parade  of  1901  the  well-equipped  volunteer  company  “compared 
favorably  with  those  of  Norwalk  and  Stamford.” 

BLIZZARD  OF  ’88 

No  chronicle  of  the  last  quarter  of  our  nineteenth  century  can 
afford  to  omit  mention  of  the  “Great  Blizzard  of  eighty-eight.”  One 
does  not  need  to  display  a  long  white  beard  like  the  reminiscent  sur¬ 
vivors  usually  photographed  on  the  anniversary  to  remember  that 
fateful  storm. 

Beginning  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  March  the  twelfth,  it  was 
not  sufficiently  serious  by  Alonday  morning  to  prevent  the  early  train 
from  making  its  customary  run  to  Stamford,  but  the  unfortunate 
travellers  who  made  the  trip  were  not  able  to  return  until  Thursday. 
The  snow  was  five  feet  deep  nearly  the  whole  length  of  East  Avenue, 
drifted  to  the  cross  bars  of  telephone  poles  on  Clapboard  Hill  and 
was  piled  up  to  a  height  of  eight  feet  in  places  on  Alain  Street  so  that 
it  was  necessary  to  tunnel  into  some  of  the  stores.  Ox  teams  with 
heavy  sleds  had  to  be  called  into  requisition  before  the  roads  could  be 
finally  cleared.  A  few  years  ago  The  Advertiser  published  in  August, 
presumably  to  afford  by  suggestion  some  relief  from  the  summer  heat, 
a  photograph  taken  by  Gardiner  Heath  right  after  the  blizzard.  It 
gives  an  interesting  idea  of  the  Main  Street  of  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

The  liquor  question  is  a  subject  of  such  perrenial  interest  that  it  has 
often  recurred  in  tracing  the  fortunes  of  our  village  through  the 
Century.  But  for  adequate  treatment  it  demands  a  chapter  all  to 
itself. 

LIQUOR  IN  NEW  CANAAN 

Far  from  being  a  major  issue,  liquor  was  not  even  a  problem  in 
those  early  years  when  the  thirsty  farmer  used  to  carry  his  two  brown 
jugs  to  the  general  store  for  molasses  and  rum,  and  the  merchant, 
who  was  also  perchance  a  deacon  or  vestryman,  willingly  filled  them, 
unburdened  by  any  responsibility  for  the  end  result. 

We  have  looked  across  the  mill  pond  at  the  long  low  building 
where  New  Canaan  farmers  with  a  taste  for  something  more  potent 
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than  hard  cider  could  bring  that  honest  beverage  to  have  it  distilled 
into  brandy. 

An  early  industry  was  the  making  of  peach  brandy.  Large  peach 
orchards  were  planted  and  one  lot  near  a  spot  where  the  brandy  used 
to  be  manufactured  was  long  known  as  the  “still  lot.”  The  tradition 
that  those  who  carried  on  the  business  were  its  best  customers  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  this  industry  did  not  flourish  long. 

It  was  not  until  1 840  or  later  that  the  local  conscience  seems  to 
have  been  sufficiently  stirred  to  take  organized  measures  against  the 
curse  of  intemperance. 

SONS  OF  TEMPERANCE 

The  tragedy  of  Joseph  Hill  must  have  pointed  many  a  contempo¬ 
rary  harangue  of  the  evils  of  drink.  Here  for  a  moment  re-enters  into 
our  story  that  visitor  of  30  years  before,  who,  fresh  from  New  York, 
had  had  difficulty  in  finding  the  diminutive  village  while  he  was 
walking  through  the  Main  Street.  Thomas  Sims  had  evidently  de¬ 
cided  that  New  Canaan  was  worthy  of  his  attention,  for  he  had  added 
one  to  its  population  by  settling  as  a  shoemaker  on  Carter  Street. 
One  of  his  journeymen,  Joseph  Hill  by  name,  went  off  one  day  on 
a  “spree”  and  came  home  so  ashamed  that  he  declared  he  would  jump 
down  the  well.  This  was  received  as  idle  talk  but  the  body  of  this 
victim  of  “Demon  Rum”  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  35  feet  of  water. 

A  man  who  signs  himself  M.  Ells,  writing  to  The  Messenger  30 
years  ago  from  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  gives  this  account  of  early  reform 
activities:  “It  was  but  two  or  three  years  after  the  hard  cider  and 
coonskin  presidential  campaign  of  1 840,  when  the  Washington  Tem¬ 
perance  Reform  struck  the  town,  and  it  was  a  very  popular  and 
exciting  reformation.  Numerous  enthusiastic  meetings  were  held  in 
the  Congregational  and  Methodist  churches  and  the  old  Town  Hall, 
and  eloquent  speakers,  most  of  them  known  ‘reformed  drunkards’ 
addressed  the  assembled  people  in  most  fervid  and  effective  manner.” 
What  a  pity  that  Joseph  Hill’s  conscience  precipitated  him  down  a 
well  instead  of  upon  the  temperance  lecture  platform,  where  he 
might  have  been  as  “fervid  and  effective”  as  the  best. 

With  these  concrete  examples  as  admonition,  and  with  rousing 
songs  to  stir  the  hearts,  the  crowd  was  thrilled  into  signing  almost  to 
a  man,  the  pledge  to  drink  no  more  “spiritous  nor  malt  liquors,  wine 
or  cider.” 


BUTTERY  MILL  —  Built  about  1714  on  the  Silvermine  River  (just  above  the 
Tavern)  and  still  running.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  saw  mills  in  continuous  operation 
in  America. 


Boss  Caleb  Benedict,  that  staunch  champion  of  temperance,  would 
have  been  proud  to  hear  the  voices  of  his  eldest  son  Caleb  and  his  two 
eldest  daughters  ringing  out  in  the  hearty  lines: 

O  then  resign  your  ruby  wine, 

Each  smiling  son  and  daughter! 

There’s  nothing  so  good  for  the 
youthful  blood 

And  sweet  as  the  sparkling  water. 

And  indeed  the  charms  of  the  “sparkling  water”  seems  to  have 
been  sung  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  for  we  are  assured  that 
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“liquor  was  literally  stamped  out  for  a  time  for  want  of  patronage.” 

One  outcome  of  this  reform  work  was  the  organization  of  the 
“Friendship  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,”  which  continued 
into  the  present  century. 

FOUR  SALOONS  IN  TOWN 

Those  must  have  been  slim  times  for  the  would-be  “wets,”  but  by 
the  Civil  War  period  there  were  four  saloons  in  town,  the  “chief 
purveyor  of  booze”  being  the  New  Canaan  Hotel.  This  hostelry  had 
begun  its  career  about  1 840  under  a  man  named  James  Lucas,  and  had 
now  been  remodelled  and  named  the  Birdsall  House.  Across  the 
street  in  the  old  Academy  building,  we  have  already  seen  Dandy 
Dick  Jones,  sporting  his  high  hat  and  handing  drinks  across  the  bar. 
A  third  “purveyor  of  booze”  was  on  the  south  side  of  Elm  Street 
(Railroad  Avenue)  and  the  fourth  was  Bartholomew’s  on  the  south 
side  of  East  Avenue,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  saloon  known  as 
“The  Red  Onion,”  once  the  home  of  Caleb  S.  Benedict,  that  stal¬ 
wart  singer  for  temperance. 

The  forces  lined  up  against  liquor  continued  activities  in  the 
decades  that  followed.  We  hear  of  lectures  in  the  Congregational 
Church  at  the  opening  of  1870  by  a  certain  Mrs.  Pardee  of  South 
Norwalk  on  those  slaves  who  have  not  shared  in  the  emancipation  of 
seven  years  earlier  —  “Slaves  of  the  Wine  Cup.”  She  was  prepared  to 
support  the  arresting  statement  that  “moderation  is  a  worse  foe  to 
society  than  beastly,  violent  intemperance.”  Shortly  afterwards  a 
goodly  number  “notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  weather,” 
climbed  the  /Meeting  House  Hill  again  to  hear  the  Rev.  Miss  Olympia 
Brown  hold  forth  on  “The  Christian  Home  and  the  Grog  Shop.” 
The  Rev.  Olympia,  a  “Woman’s  Rights”  advocate,  proposed  thorough 
reforms  of  prospective  husbands.  We  trust  she  did  not  question  the 
sincerity  of  the  editor  of  The  Era,  who  added  to  his  account  of  the 
meeting:  “Her  band  of  united  women  who  are  to  marry  no  man  who 
drinks,  smokes,  chews,  or  swears,  will  we  hope  work  a  great  reform. 
We  are  sure  it  did  some  good,  for  we  know  of  one  man  who  threw 
away  his  tobacco  box  once.” 

With  such  a  goal  demanding  their  efforts,  naturally  the  New 
Canaan  girls  would  never  have  been  an  occasion  for  stumbling  to  the 
New  Canaan  youth. 
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STAID  NEW  YEAR’S 

We  have  often  been  told  what  ravages  could  be  wrought  by  a 
succession  of  New  Year’s  calls  upon  a  well-meaning  young  man, 
treated  to  cake  and  wine  by  each  girl  in  turn.  But  in  our  village  even 
these  New  Year’s  calls  were,  according  to  M.  H.  G.  Benedict,  very 
staid  affairs.  With  fruit  cake  and  marble  cake  made  by  the  “charming 
lassies”  to  “sate  the  hungry  crowd”  was  served  an  innocent  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee. 

Before  the  writer  had  arrived  at  the  caller’s  estate  he  had  joined  the 
Friendship  Division  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  which  used  to  meet 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  J.  &  J.  Benedict  shoe  factory  on  the  south 
corner  of  Main  Street  and  Railroad  Avenue.  This  frame  building, 
with  a  retail  shoe  store  on  the  ground  floor,  was  burned  early  in  1875. 
Mr.  Benedict  remembers  climbing  that  long  flight  of  outside  stairs 
to  the  lodge  room  for  the  cheerful  Saturday  night  gatherings  with 
their  speaking  and  singing.  The  Sons  of  Temperance  “dwindled  and 
passed  out”  but  “before  it  had  breathed  its  last”  another  temperance 
group  was  organized,  called  “The  Good  Templars,”  which  flourished 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  rear  room  of  the  second  story  of  “Armory 
Hall,”  behind  Raymond’s  Market  on  the  west  side  of  Main  Street. 

“BAND  OF  HOPE” 

The  year  1877  opened  with  the  organization  of  the  “Band  of 
Hope,”  which  proceeded  to  meet  monthly  for  “religious  improve¬ 
ment,”  holding  its  sessions  alternately  in  the  Methodist  and  Congre¬ 
gational  Churches.  This  also  was  a  temperance  society,  as  only  those 
willing  to  sign  the  total  abstinence  pledge  were  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship.  In  spite  of  the  rigorous  nature  of  this  pledge,  which  included 
the  renunciation  of  cider,  tobacco  in  any  form,  and  profanity,  as 
many  as  1 35  people,  and  half  of  these  the  youth  of  the  village,  signed 
at  one  meeting.  Possibly  the  name  was  well  chosen,  but  not  to  put 
too  great  a  strain  on  the  optimism  that  “springs  eternal,”  there  was  a 
second  pledge  from  which  the  tobacco  clause  was  omitted. 

It  is  in  the  mid-eighties  that  we  find  Mr.  Edwin  Hoyt  tackling  the 
smoking  evil  by  introducing  a  “cigarette  bill”  in  the  Legislature, 
providing  that  “every  person  who  shall  sell  or  deliver  cigarettes  to 
any  boy  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  one 
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hundred  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  thirty  days  or  both.” 
The  Messenger  agrees  that  this  great  evil  to  the  young  ought  to  be 
suppressed,  and  recommends  that  the  opponents  of  the  bill  “be  com¬ 
pelled  to  stay  in  a  close  room  where  several  of  these  extremely  offen¬ 
sive  cigarettes  are  burning,”  without,  however,  suggesting  how  the 
noxious  weed  is  any  less  different  when  smoked  by  those  of  riper 
years. 


PROHIBITION  VOTES 

It  seems  as  if  so  radical  a  temperance  man  as  the  sponsor  of  this 
bill  would  have  been  acceptable  to  the  dry  forces  of  the  district,  but 
in  the  November  election  of  1885  they  almost  defeated  their  own 
cause  by  giving  so  many  Republican  votes  to  the  prohibition  candi¬ 
date,  the  Rev.  Wilson  Terry,  that  it  was  by  a  majority  of  only  eight 
votes  over  his  democratic  opponent  that  Edwin  Hoyt  was  elected  to 
the  legislature. 

The  Stamford  Advocate,  exclaiming  at  the  folly  of  this  “so-called 
Prohibition,”  reminds  its  readers  that  this  candidate  whom  the  drys 
had  so  nearly  defeated  was  the  man  that  had  put  through  the  Legis¬ 
lature  a  bill  banishing  rum  from  the  County  Fair  Grounds  under 
penalty  of  forfeiting  the  state  bounty. 

And  so  the  fight  went  on.  Every  year  a  separate  vote  might  be 
taken  on  the  license.  The  dry  forces  always  made  a  great  effort  to  get 
out  the  no-license  vote  and  succeeded  rather  oftener  than  their 
opponents,  who  had  to  get  a  special  petition  before  the  matter  could 
again  be  opened. 


THE  BOROUGH 

The  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a  number  of 
changes  significant  in  the  life  of  the  village. 

In  1889  came  the  beginning  of  our  dual  form  of  government,  a  plan 
which  as  we  have  noted  had  been  suggested  38  years  before  by  a 
short-lived  local  newspaper.  The  time  was  ripe  for  the  birth  of  a 
baby  Borough.  Now  with  the  changes  wrought  by  nearly  half  a 
century  of  history,  the  stage  seems  set  for  its  demise.  It  is  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  present  discussion  to  compare  the  first  borough 
tax,  three  mills,  with  the  ten  and  a  quarter  mill  tax  for  the  current 
year. 
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This  last  year  of  the  eighties  saw  also  the  organization  of  the  New 
Canaan  Historical  Society,  of  which  more  later. 

D.  A.  R.  FORMED 

In  1894  came  the  formation  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution,  named  for  that  patriotic  Hannah  Bene¬ 
dict  Carter  who  in  her  home  on  Clapboard  Hill  dispensed  hospitality 
to  the  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

The  scores  of  boys  and  girls  now  graduating  each  year  from  High 
School  may  like  to  contemplate  that  first  class  of  1896,  for  whose 
solitary  member,  Miss  Margery  Henry,  commencement  exercises 
were  held  in  the  Nicholas  Opera  House,  now  the  Village  Hall. 

ELECTRICITY  COMES 

Two  years  before  the  close  of  the  century  electricity  came  to  New 
Canaan.  Far  behind  lay  the  time  when  the  stygian  darkness  of  a 
cloudy  night  was  dotted  only  with  swinging  lanterns.  But  even  Mr. 
Monroe’s  gasoline  lamp  was  now  a  relic  of  antiquity.  There  were 
those  inevitable  conservatives  who  prophesied  that  electricity  would 
give  no  better  light  and  no  better  satisfaction  than  the  old  kerosene 
lamps,  but  they  were  about  to  be  “shown.”  On  the  last  day  of  March 
1898,  the  innovation  was  tried  out.  The  current  was  turned  on  from 
the  power  house  of  the  Norwalk  Electric  Light  Company  for  a  one- 
hour  test  by  daylight.  Then  about  six  p.  m.  it  was  started  again  and 
burned  until  two  in  the  morning.  Even  the  most  conservative  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  this  was  superior  to  kerosene.  After  street  light¬ 
ing  had  become  an  accomplished  fact,  the  first  buildings  to  install  the 
new  system  were  the  New  Canaan  Drug  Store,  the  Post  Office  and 
the  Congregational  Church. 

In  this  same  year  the  New  Canaan-Stamford  branch  of  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  was  electrified.  The 
third  rail  was  discussed  but  the  overhead  trolley  was  chosen  instead. 
It  is  a  matter  of  historic  interest  that  this  was  the  first  use  of  this 
system  for  any  railroad  in  this  part  of  the  country.  After  being  tried 
out  here  for  passenger  and  freight  service,  it  was  adopted  on  all 
electric  roads  of  the  New  Haven  system. 

New  and  lighter  cars  were  now  installed  and  some  new  stations 
built  along  the  line.  By  the  middle  of  June  the  thirty-year-old  New 
Canaan  Railroad  was  transformed. 
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RAILROAD  CRITICS 

This  renewal,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  complaint  which  was 
published  the  following  December  by  a  critic  who  maintained:  “The 
present  cars  are  neither  safe  nor  comfortable  to  ride  in.”  One  fault 
was  insufficient  heat,  when  the  thermometer  was  “coquetting  with 
zero.”  Another  was  insufficient  room.  One  car  was  not  enough,  for 
“ladies  object  very  much  to  ride  in  a  car  where  people  are  or  recently 
have  been  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco.”  It  is  suggested  that  an 
extra  car  be  put  on  where  “gentlemen”  may  enjoy  the  privileges  to 
themselves.  More  startling  even  than  the  advent  of  electricity  would 
have  been  at  that  period  the  apparition  of  a  woman  entering  a  smok¬ 
ing  car  to  enjoy  a  smoke  of  her  own. 

In  these  closing  years  of  the  nineties  transpired  two  interesting 
events  within  the  same  quarter-mile  of  Ponus  Ridge. 

The  first  was  the  project  of  the  Historical  Society  to  commemorate 
Chief  Ponus  by  erecting  a  monument  on  “Ponasses  Path”  where  is 
now  junction  of  Davenport  Ridge  Road  and  Ponus  Street. 

In  October  of  1897  Rev-  Charles  M.  Selleck  drove  with  Adrs.  A. 
S.  Comstock  to  the  spot  and  selected  from  a  nearby  field  on  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Charles  Comstock  a  “beautiful  and  suitable  native  boulder” 
eight  feet  high.  Mr.  Comstock  presented  the  stone  to  the  Society  and 
had  it  set  up  in  its  present  location.  On  the  east  face  is  inscribed 
simply  the  name  and  date: 

PONUS 

SAGAMORE 

1640 

On  the  opposite  face  is  the  date  of  erection.  The  south  side  carries 
the  inscription:  “Erected  by  the  Historical  Society  and  the  Ponus 
Tribe  of  Red  Alen  of  New  Canaan.  Marks  the  home  and  the  tradition¬ 
al  tomb  of  Ponus,  Sachem  of  Rippowams.”  The  fourth  side  shows  the 
date  of  dedication  “on  the  Seventh  Day  of  the  Tenth  Moon  of  A.  D. 
1897.” 

UNVEIL  MONUMENT 

Nearly  two  hundred  gathered  to  see  young  Pierre  Davenport 
unveil  the  shaft  and  to  hear  Rev.  Adr.  Selleck  pay  tribute  to  the  chief 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  ten-mile  path  “through  modern  White 
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Oak  Shade,  across  the  Keeler  and  Seymour  real  estates,  terminating 
finally  at  the  ancient  Ely’s  Neck.”  As  to  that  “soily,  salubrious  and 
sightly”  elevation  where  Ponus  dwelt,  Mr.  Selleck  thought  the 
Indian  chief  regarded  that  as  his  own  rightful  belonging  until  death, 
for  although  Nathaniel  Turner  made  the  Stamford  purchase  from 
Ponus  and  Wascussue  in  1 640,  this  particular  region  was  not  clearly 
defined  as  part  of  that  possession  until  1667  and  it  is  likely  that  Ponus 
had  died  by  that  time,  as  his  last  registered  public  deed  is  dated  two 
years  earlier. 

A  poem  by  Mr.  Charles  Crandall,  who  lived  but  a  stone’s  throw 
away,  struck  a  fitting  note  especially  in  this  stanza: 

Long  may  on  Ponus  Path  this  sentry 
standing, 

The  sun,  the  stars,  the  hunter’s 
moon  salute; 

A  silent  figure,  rugged  and  com¬ 
manding, 

Bearing  its  message  when  our 
tongues  are  mute. 

The  ceremonies  ended  with  an  impressive  gesture:  William  L. 
Whitney  of  Norwalk,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Mohawk  tribe, 
dressed  in  Indian  costume,  stepped  to  the  little  burying-ground 
opposite  the  monument,  and  shot  an  arrow',  tipped  with  a  long  feather, 
over  the  grave  where  Chief  Ponus  has  rested  these  250  years. 

“GRACE  HOUSE” 

In  the  spring  of  1 899  Ponus  Ridge  was  again  the  setting  for  a  color¬ 
ful  assemblage,  this  time  concerned  not  with  a  red-skinned  chief  of 
the  past  but  with  little  citizens  of  the  future.  On  the  afternoon  of 
May  twenty-third  occurred  the  dedication  of  “Grace  House  in 
the  Field”  known  to  us  now  as  St.  Luke’s  School  for  Boys  (the  present 
New  Canaan  Country  School)  a  group  of  buildings  erected  by 
Grace  Church  of  New  York  as  a  summer  home  for  “neglected  chil¬ 
dren  and  tired  and  worn-out  mothers.”  Much  of  the  credit  for  this 
project,  including  the  choice  of  the  rare  location,  is  attributed  to  the 
late  Mr.  L.  P.  Child,  of  West  Road,  a  former  member  of  Grace 
Church. 
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The  morning  of  that  Tuesday  in  May  was  disheartening,  with  a 
steady  rain  that  boded  ill  for  a  gala  occasion,  but  the  clouds  parted 
and  the  bright  sunshine  came  pouring  down  just  in  time  to  welcome 
ioo  visitors  from  Grace  Church  Parish  who  arrived  from  New  York 
on  the  3: 30  train  and  drove  to  the  Ridge  in  “carryalls  and  other  local 
conveyances.”  Among  the  visitors  were  a  number  of  members  of  the 
boy  choir  of  Grace  Church,  “dressed,”  according  to  The  Messenger, 
“in  neat  but  not  gaudy  uniforms,”  to  be  changed  for  the  vestments 
for  the  service. 

The  guests  gathered  in  the  chapel  for  the  exercises  of  the  day  at 
the  summons  of  the  bell  rung  for  the  first  time  by  C.  H.  Crandall,  in 
charge  of  the  premises  (the  local  poet  celebrated  Chief  Ponus). 

This  beautiful  little  “Chapel  of  Peace”  burned  down  seven  years 
ago  and  the  larger  St.  Luke’s  School  gymnasium  was  later  built  on 
the  same  site.  The  chapel  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Lan- 
man  Bull,  of  New  York,  not  as  a  memorial  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but, 
according  to  the  inscription  near  the  chancel,  as  “a  Father’s  and 
Mother’s  Thank  Offering  for  a  Son’s  safe  return”  from  the  Spanish 
War.  Young  Bull,  present  with  his  parents  at  the  dedication,  had 
been  one  of  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders. 

The  text  on  the  tablet.  “Great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children” 
furnished  the  keynote  for  the  address  of  Rev.  William  R.  Hunting- 
ton,  in  which  he  spoke  of  an  international  conference  just  then 
assembled  that  there  might  be  “no  more  war,  only  peace,  blessed 
peace.”  It  is  saddening  to  think  what  15  short  years  were  to  bring 
forth. 

Just  a  month  after  its  dedication  we  find  the  house  filled  with  its 
first  quota:  fifty  little  boys  and  girls  in  the  main  building  from  the 
Day  Nursery  on  Fourth  Avenue,  and  twenty  “tired  women  and 
weary  mothers,”  ten  of  them  with  babies,  in  the  Annex.  Here  for 
two  weeks  they  could  soak  in  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  while  little  legs 
scampered  in  spacious  field  and  tired  eyes  rested  on  distant  hills  and 
valleys  with  the  spires  of  village  churches,  and  away  in  the  south 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Sound. 

RAYMOND  BLOCK  BURNS 

In  that  same  year,  1 899,  occurred  the  burning  of  the  old  Raymond 
Block,  on  the  thirteenth  of  Fehruary.  This  was  perhaps  after  all 
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a  lucky  thirteenth,  as  it  meant  the  clearing  away  of  a  low  squatty- 
looking  wooden  building,  with  the  “old  red  store”  adjoining  it  on 
the  north  where  Samuel  Raymond  did  business  for  many  years,  and 
the  one-story  narrow  frame  building  of  D.  C.  Ruscoe  on  the  south, 
to  be  replaced  by  a  substantial  brick  structure  of  two  and  a  half 
stories  which  the  enthusiastic  local  press  pronounced  “unsurpassed  in 
architectural  beauty  by  any  building  of  its  size  in  the  state.”  This 
block  was  erected  as  a  memorial  to  William  E.  Raymond,  the  per¬ 
fumery  manufacturer,  whose  name  also  lives  in  the  Raymond  Fund 
of  the  Congregational  Church.  It  has  already  been  recorded  how 
Albert  Comstock,  trustee  of  the  estate,  cooperated  with  Stephen  B. 
Hoyt,  the  postmaster  at  that  time,  in  planning  quarters  for  the 
Post  Office  in  the  new  block,  and  this  continued  to  be  its  home  for 
the  next  twenty  years. 

TOWN’S  CENTENNIAL 

With  the  turn  of  the  century  came  the  rounding  out  of  one 
hundred  years  of  life  as  an  incorporated  town  and  in  1901  New 
Canaan  celebrated  this  birthday  with  fitting  ceremonials.  These  in¬ 
cluded  meetings,  public  speaking,  a  birthday  feast,  and  an  impressive 
parade  in  which  those  who  marched  or  rode  horseback  were  cos¬ 
tumed  to  recall  early  stages  of  New  Canaan  history.  Records  of  that 
gala  occasion  with  many  illustrations  in  the  shape  of  kodak  pictures 
may  be  found  in  the  Historical  Society  room  in  the  Library. 

It  has  of  course  been  impossible  to  tell  of  New  Canaan  without 
speaking  of  the  men  and  women  who  were  New  Canaan,  with  some 
account  of  their  homes,  their  daily  lives,  their  contributions  to  the 
life  of  the  village.  Many  a  name  deserving  more  than  a  passing  notice 
must  needs  be  omitted  here,  from  lack  of  space  and  lack  of  knowledge. 
Of  some  few,  however,  of  these  makers  of  local  history,  there  is  still 
matter  worthy  of  record  to  be  told  before  this  chronicle  closes. 

THE  WEED  FAMILY 

One  ever-recurring  name  is  that  of  the  Weed  family,  for  whose 
beginnings  in  this  locality  we  have  to  go  away  back  before  the  birth 
of  Canaan  Parish. 

An  ancestor,  Jonas  Weed,  who  lived  near  Stamford,  Northampton 
County,  England,  joined  Governor  Winship’s  fleet  and  landed  in 
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Boston,  Alay  29,  1630  on  the  “Arabella,”  and  in  1635  with  others 
founded  the  settlement  of  Watertown,  later  called  Wethersfield. 
To  Abraham  Weed,  born  in  1680,  belongs  the  distinction,  according 
to  one  tradition,  of  having  been  the  first  white  settler  of  New  Canaan. 
His  father,  John  Weed,  who  lived  in  Stamford,  gave  him  about  1727 
a  large  farm  on  the  road  which  subsequently  became  Weed  Street, 
and  helped  him  build  a  house  on  the  same  lot  where  the  Weed  resi¬ 
dence  now  stands.  The  original  house  was  held  by  some  to  have 
been  the  first  built  in  New  Canaan.  Abraham  is  buried  in  the  Weed 
cemetery  on  Frogtown  Road. 

The  son  of  this  pioneer,  Abraham  Weed,  2d,  died  in  1757,  leaving 
his  twelve-year  old  son  Peter  a  house  which  is  believed  to  have  stood 
on  the  north  side  of  Frogtown  Road. 

STEPHEN  WEED’S  FORT 

On  the  south  side  of  the  road  lived  Stephen  Weed,  who  fought  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  in  a  house  overlooking  the  fort  he  built. 
Stephen  Weed,  attending  church  in  Middlesex  (Darien)  with  his 
parents  July  22,  1781,  was  one  of  the  five  men  who  escaped  when 
the  Tories  surrounded  the  church  and  took  prisoner  the  pastor,  Mr. 
Mather,  and  the  male  members  of  the  congregation.  Immediately 
enlisting  in  the  continental  army  he  lost  no  opportunity  in  proving 
his  bravery  and  patriotism  but  the  severity  of  his  duties  aggravated 
by  his  confinement  in  Provost  Prison  in  New  York  were  more  than 
he  could  sustain  and  he  gradually  broke  down  sinking  into  a  state 
of  mental  derangement.  Living  in  constant  fear  of  an  invasion  by  a 
foreign  army  which  he  insisted  would  march  up  the  Noroton  valley 
west  of  his  house,  he  exhausted  all  his  means  in  the  defense  of  his 
home  and  country  by  building  a  stone  fort  on  Frogtown  Road, 
enclosing  a  subterranean  retreat  which  might  have  been  a  magazine 
and  surrounded  the  whole  with  a  ditch.  Day  after  day  for  nine  weary 
years  he  stood  sentinel  or  paced  his  appointed  beat  scanning  the  vale 
to  the  south  for  a  glimpse  of  the  coming  foe. 

FAITHFUL  SNAKE  SENTRY 

He  was  very  proud  to  receive  the  notice  of  strangers  who  visited 
his  fort  to  witness  his  military  drill  and  he  never  tired  of  telling 
over  his  campaign.  Only  one  addition  to  his  own  arrangements  was 
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permitted.  One  day  he  found  a  huge  black  snake  coiled  on  his  prom¬ 
enade  in  front  of  his  works  and  the  idea  seized  him  that  here  was 
his  relief  sentinel  and  he  allowed  no  one  to  disturb  the  snake.  Day 
after  day  the  faithful  and  apparently  sympathetic  sentinel  did  relief 
work  for  the  old  man  until  one  day  he  located  himself  in  a  part  of 
the  ground  to  which  he  had  not  been  assigned.  Immediately  in  exer¬ 
cise  of  his  military  authority,  the  uncompromising  old  disciplinarian 
summarily  dispatched  the  snake  for  being  found  off  guard.  At  last 
the  old  soldier  was  called  to  lay  down  his  arms,  dying  as  he  had  lived, 
in  the  shadow  of  that  great  war  cloud. 

GOLD  MINED  ON  WEED  STREET? 

Lt.  Seth  Weed,  a  nephew  of  Peter,  served  in  the  Revolution  under 
Lt.  Colonel  Thomas  Seymour  of  the  Connecticut  Light  Horse  and 
in  1779  under  Major  General  Oliver  Wolcott.  Marrying  in  1771, 
he  built  the  house  on  Weed  Street  which  was  sold  by  his  great-great¬ 
grandchildren  in  1922.  Samuel  Andos  Weed,  the  son  of  Seth  Weed, 
2d,  was  born  November  1 2,  1799.  As  a  young  man  he  went  to  New 
York  and  was  for  many  years  a  wholesale  grocer  in  the  firm  of  Weed 
and  Kethchem.  Retiring  from  business,  he  built  the  house  on  Weed 
Street  now  occupied  by  his  grandchildren  on  his  father’s  property. 
He  organized  the  first  bank  in  New  Canaan,  the  New  Canaan  Savings 
Bank,  June  10,  1859,  being  its  first  president. 

When  we  are  told  that  for  many  years  there  had  not  been  a  single 
Carter  on  Carter  Street,  or  a  Smith  of  the  original  family  on  Smith 
Ridge,  or  a  Talmadge  at  Talmadge  Hill,  it  is  good  to  know  that  on 
Weed  Street  there  are  still  Weeds  and  that  their  ancestors  included 
not  only  the  Stamford  pioneer  of  that  name,  but  a  very  early  Hanford 
from  Norwalk. 

It  is  said  that  the  ancestral  acres  once  yielded  something  more 
thrilling  than  wheat  and  potatoes,  for  gold  was  at  one  time  mined 
on  the  Weed  property.  The  mine  was  discovered  by  Seth  Chauncey 
Weed,  the  father  of  the  present  family. 

W.  B.  WEED,  YALE,  1830 

To  another  branch  of  the  family  belongs  William  B.  Weed,  who 
graduated  from  Yale  in  the  class  of  1830.  He  is  described  as  “a  modest 
boy  from  this  town  with  a  marvelous  memory,”  who  learned  the 
whole  of  “Watts’  Divine  Songs”  between  Saturday  and  Monday 
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and  recited  them  to  his  pastor’s  wife.  A  boy  who  chose  to  devote 
his  week-end  to  this  pursuit  would  seem  ordained  for  the  church, 
and  so  it  proved:  after  five  years  spent  in  teaching  and  one  in  the 
study  of  law  he  entered  the  ministry  and  was  settled  in  Stratford  in 
1 840,  fifteen  years  later  serving  in  the  first  church  of  Norwalk  until 
his  death  in  i860. 

In  a  volume  of  sermons  published  after  his  death,  copies  of  which 
were  once  to  be  found  in  many  households  of  New  Canaan  and 
Norwalk,  are  preserved  specimens  of  the  preaching  of  which  he  is 
said  to  have  made  a  “divine  and  thrilling  act.” 

One  other  event  of  importance  in  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  formation  of  the  New  Canaan  Golf  Club,  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  an  act  of  legislature  in  the  January  session  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  a  charter  granted  accordingly.  “This  marked  the 
accomplishment  of  a  plan  long  cherished  by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Lam¬ 
bert,  who,  desirious  of  providing  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment 
of  golf,  and  of  promoting  social  intercourse  among  the  summer  resi¬ 
dents  of  New  Canaan,  had  with  wisdom  and  foresight,  selected  a 
tract  of  land  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Borough  as  best  suited  for 
this  purpose.  Enlisting  the  cooperation  and  support  of  a  few  neigh¬ 
bors  and  friends  Dr.  Lambert  had  purchased  for  the  Club  the  prop¬ 
erty  comprising  upwards  of  two  hundred  acres.  To  the  liberality  of 
these  gentlemen,  who  became  the  incorporators  of  the  New  Canaan 
Golf  Club,  the  present  club  and  the  community  are  indebted  for  the 
reservation  of  a  large  section  of  land,  beautiful  to  look  upon,  of 
diversified  character  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  to  which  it 
was  assigned.” 

Upon  the  organization  of  the  Club,  Dr.  Lambert  was  unanimously 
elected  president  and  so  continued  until  his  death  in  1904.  The  other 
officers  in  1899  were  Payson  Merrill,  vice-president,  William  E. 
Bond,  secretary  and  Dr.  Williard  Parker,  Jr.,  treasurer.  The  original 
course  was  but  four  holes  long,  Mr.  Lawrence  P.  Frothingham  play¬ 
ing  four  times  round  to  win  the  first  medal  play  tournament. 

In  1904  the  name,  New  Canaan  Golf  Club,  was  changed  to  the 
Country  Club  of  New  Canaan  by  an  order  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  Fairfield  County,  and  on  Decoration  Day  of  the  same  year,  the 
club  house,  previously  planned,  was  formally  opened  to  members 
and  their  guests. 
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ST.  JOHN  FAMILY 

St.  John  is  a  name  never  long  absent  from  this  chronicle,  and 
there  remain  still  some  items  of  interest  concerning  members  of  this 
family.  Most  often  recur  the  names  of  William  St.  John  and  his 
scholarly  brother,  Samuel,  sons  of  the  older  Samuel  St.  John,  who, 
in  the  early  years  of  the  town  figured  as  merchant,  postmaster,  church 
and  town  officer,  and  state  congressman. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  about  his  acquisition  of  the  plot 
of  ground  on  Park  Street  from  which  the  present  St.  John  Place 
takes  its  name.  This  property,  eight  acres  in  extent,  called  the  “Meet¬ 
ing  House  Ground”  had  previously  belonged  to  Moses  Hanford. 
As  the  result  of  a  quarrel  with  Luke  Raymond  over  “a  stick  of 
basket  timber  worth  not  more  than  fifty  cents,”  Hanford  became 
so  involved  in  a  foolish  lawsuit  that  he  had  to  raise  five  hundred 
dollars  at  once  to  pay  the  lawyers.  He  went  to  Samuel  St.  John  and 
begged  him  to  buy  this  lot;  but  when  the  deed  was  signed  he  “cried 
like  a  baby”  and  exclaimed,  “The  Meeting  House  Lot  is  gone!”  He 
did  not  even  have  the  satisfaction  of  winning  the  suit,  as  he  could 
never  prove  that  the  stick  of  wood  had  been  stolen. 

William  St.  John,  who  tells  the  story  as  he  heard  it  from  his  mother, 
adds  the  trenchant  comment:  “So  much  for  spunk  and  lawyers’ 
fees.” 

BEAUTIFUL  HOUSE 

The  ill  wind  that  blew  for  Moses  Hanford  brought  good,  how¬ 
ever,  to  more  than  lawyers,  for  now  on  the  “Adeeting  House  Lot” 
Mr.  Samuel  St.  John  built  a  beautiful  home.  The  white  colonial  house 
stood  in  a  setting  of  tall  maples  and  great  spruces  and  pines  just  north 
of  the  site  now  occupied  by  No.  46  St.  John  Place,  but  facing  Park 
Street  and  with  a  white  picket  fence  in  front.  At  the  back  was  a 
great  barn  (later  moved  to  East  Avenue)  and  nearby  were  several 
smaller  buildings.  This  property  seems  to  have  included  all  the  present 
St.  John  Place,  reaching  away  back  to  the  brook  near  Prospect  Place. 

In  this  ideal  home  the  young  St.  Johns  grew  up.  Their  mother 
Hannah  Benedict  Richards,  daughter  of  Squire  Isaac  Richards,  had 
come  from  another  spacious  home,  for  her  father  owned  the  ground 
now  devoted  to  the  Country  Club  and  had  a  fine  house  there  with 
panelled  walls.  The  sister  of  Samuel  and  William  St.  John,  named 
Hannah  after  her  mother,  married  the  new  minister,  Theophilus 
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Smith,  in  1831,  as  elsewhere  recorded  and,  nothing  daunted  by  the 
clanking  chains  of  the  traditional  ghost,  went  to  housekeeping  in 
the  old  house  across  the  street  (the  Ashwell  place)  which  her  grand¬ 
father  David  had  bought  67  years  earlier. 

The  newer  home  was  now  called  “The  William  St.  John  Place” 
from  that  brother,  the  youngest  of  five  children,  whose  home  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  until  its  tragic  destruction  by  fire  in  1876. 

FRIENDLY  MR.  ST.  JOHN 

We  have  seen  what  an  important  part  William  St.  John  took  in 
the  life  of  the  church,  and  what  vital  assistance  he  gave  to  his  brother- 
in-law  the  pastor  in  erecting  the  new  church  building.  He  was  a 
business  man,  maintaining  a  tin  shop  where  Harry  G.  Wolfel  is  now 
(the  present,  1949,  Kathleen  Shop).  But  his  principal  calling  seems 
to  have  been  the  admirable  one  of  friendliness.  This  profession  is  time- 
consuming,  but  has  rich  rewards.  So  William  St.  John  must  have 
•  found  it.  Mrs.  John  Rogers  in  some  reminiscences  written  in  1915, 
says  that  he  was  the  friend  of  the  whole  town.  Everyone  went  to 
him  for  advice  and  help,  “from  selecting  a  horse  and  cow  up  —  We 
felt  the  town  could  not  go  on  without  him.”  He  married  for  his 
first  wife,  Eliza  Parkinson  Curtis  and  had  one  son  who  died  at  the 
age  of  fourteen. 

Two  of  the  old  families  were  again  united  when  Mr.  St.  John 
married  for  his  second  wife,  Hannah  Carter,  whose  father  was  Eben- 
ezer  Carter  of  the  old  Benedict  house  on  Carter  Street  as  it  is  now 
called  and  whose  mother  was  Rhoda  Weed  Carter,  already  spoken 
of  as  the  donor  of  the  great  piece  of  timber  for  the  spire  of  the  new 
church.  The  second  Mrs.  St.  John  had  no  children  of  her  own  but 
was  devoted  to  her  little  invalid  stepson  and  “very  kind  to  all  chil¬ 
dren.”  She  it  was  who  nearly  a  century  ago  received  a  delightful  gift 
which  Mr.  Roswell  Benedict  had  made  for  her  in  his  shop  on  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,  that  pair  of  dainty  black  and  red  kid  slippers  which 
may  be  seen  today  in  the  Historical  Society  room. 

SAMUEL  ST.  JOHN,  SCHOLAR 

Samuel  St.  John,  “the  most  distinguished  scholar  this  town  has 
produced”  was  an  elder  brother  of  William  and  lived  with  him  during 
all  his  later  years.  He  had  previously  been  professor  in  Western 
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Reserve  University  and  principal  of  Cleveland  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies  and  of  Cleveland  Medical  College.  In  1856  he  became  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry  and  medical  jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Surgeons  and  held  this  position  for  the  remaining  20  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  horizons  as  well  as  deep  scholar¬ 
ship:  he  made  several  trips  to  Europe  before  foreign  travel  had 
become  the  commonplace  that  it  is  today;  Agassiz  and  Audubon  were 
numbered  among  his  personal  friends. 

On  the  St.  John  estate  the  professor  had  erected  an  observatory  on 
a  rocky  knoll  north  of  the  house  (the  site  now  occupied  by  Mr.  J  .H. 
Bailey’s  Normandy  cottage).  The  west  room  was  used  for  the  study 
and  scientific  library  and  in  the  east  room  was  installed  a  telescope 
valued  at  eleven  thousand  dollars.  Here  Professor  St.  John  conducted 
observations  and  classes  in  astronomy,  characteristically  putting  the 
advantages  of  his  fine  equipment  and  of  his  own  extensive  knowledge 
at  the  service  of  the  townspeople.  With  reason  was  it  said  of  him 
that  he  “helped  to  make  the  great  truths  of  science  serviceable  to 
men  in  their  daily  avocation.”  The  telescope  is  now  in  the  historical 
society  at  Hartford,  having  been  presented  by  Professor  St.  John’s 
son,  Dr.  Samuel  B.  St.  John,  the  celebrated  oculist  of  that  city. 

The  professor’s  death  in  1 876,  only  a  few  weeks  after  his  historical 
sketch  of  New  Canaan  in  the  Centennial  celebration,  was  a  tragic 
blow  to  his  devoted  brother  William.  When  a  month  later,  his  beau¬ 
tiful  home  was  burned,  he  left  New  Canaan  and  went  to  live  in 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

It  was  not  until  1 3  years  later  that  the  property  was  purchased 
by  F.  E.  Weed  and  Company  and  a  street  cut  through  which  was 
known  as  Prospect  Street  until  about  1905  when  the  name  was  right¬ 
fully  changed  to  St.  John  Place.  The  first  house  to  be  erected  on  the 
new  street  was  the  Kellogg  home;  the  second  the  house  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Weed. 

COMSTOCK  HAY  TO  MARKET 

Not  far  from  the  Richards  farm  at  the  head  of  Smith  Ridge  lived 
another  branch  of  the  Comstock  family.  Samuel  Comstock’s  spacious 
farmhouse  was  set  in  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  for  he  was  a  wealthy 
hay  farmer,  who  “pressed  off”  and  sent  to  New  York  more  hay 
than  any  other  in  New  Canaan.  In  those  days  when  “farming  was 
still  not  altogether  unprofitable,”  late  summer  and  fall  found  the 
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big  figure  of  Samuel  Comstock,  with  his  fat  rosy  cheeks,  perched 
high  on  his  load  of  hay,  slowly  making  his  way  to  the  landing  at 
Five  Mile  River. 

CHOIR  BOY’S  VIEW 

Dr.  Rockwell  gives  us  a  vivid  little  moving  picture  of  some  of  his 
old  time  New  Canaan  friends  as  he  saw  them  from  the  gallery  of  the 
Congregational  Church  which  the  Church  Hill  Institute  boys  some¬ 
times  attended  as  a  change  from  the  Episcopal  services. 

“There  was  Mr.  Bradley,  still  comparatively  young,  portly,  with 
eyes  half  closed  when  he  smiled,  and  whose  daughter  married  my 
brother.  Mrs.  Silliman  comes  in  with  her  two  boys,  Joseph  and 
Justus.” 

The  latter  boy,  Justus  Mitchell  Silliman,  two  years  younger  than 
the  writer,  after  being  wounded  in  the  army  and  twice  captured, 
became  in  1870  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Mining  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  in  Lafayette  College,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death  26 
years  later. 

The  picture  continues:  “Mary  Crissey  sweeps  up  the  aisle  to  her 
place  in  one  of  the  cross  seats.  She  was  very  lively  and  pretty,  and  a 
great  favorite.  She  married  Mr.  Wheeler  of  the  firm  of  Wheeler  and 
Wilson  of  sewing-machine  fame,  and  for  many  years  lived  in  a 
beautiful  house  at  Bridgeport,  quite  different  from  her  humble  New 
Canaan  home.  Near  Mr.  Bradley  sits  Edgar  Raymond,  one  of  the 
pillars  of  the  church,  and  jolly  Sam  Comstock  with  his  wife  and  three 
daughters  make  their  way  to  a  pew  on  the  other  side  aisle.” 

Dr.  Rockwell  adds  of  this  substantial  farmer,  “Besides  being  jolly, 
he  was  jolly  fat.”  Between  the  two  services  he  often  brought  the 
family  into  his  cousin  Mrs.  Rockwell’s  house,  the  academy  next  the 
church,  to  pick  the  sermon  to  pieces  over  a  piece  of  pumpkin  pie  — 
a  welcome  recreation  after  a  week  of  farming. 

STRICT  AND  JOLLY  COMSTOCKS 

A  contrasting  figure  to  “jolly  Sam  Comstock”  seems  to  have  been 
his  brother,  Anthony,  a  school  teacher.  His  was  a  regime  of  strict 
rules  and  perfect  order,  in  a  school  opened  each  morning  with 
prayer.  Evidently  heredity  and  education  both  contributed  to  the 
character  of  the  junior  Anthony  Comstock,  the  far  famed  secretary 
of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice.  Described  as  a  “broad- 
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shouldered  man  with  mutton-chop  whiskers,”  he  himself  credited 
the  church  with  his  accomplishments.  At  the  one  hundred  and  fif¬ 
tieth  anniversary  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  1 883,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  of  the  day,  he  uttered  a  solemn  warning  against  the  evils 
which  endangered  the  rising  generation,  adding  that  he  had  tried  to 
do  his  duty  in  the  line  marked  out  for  him,  and  that  if  he  had  done 
aught  to  benefit  humanity  it  was  due  to  his  early  teaching  as  received 
in  the  church.  The  church  might  hesitate  to  shoulder  responsibility 
for  the  accomplishment  of  which  this  old-school  reformer  boasted 
in  later  life:  that  he  had  sent  enough  people  to  jail  to  fill  a  train  of 
sixty-one  cars. 

DR.  SAMUEL  NOYES 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  the  oldest  and  best 
known  member  of  the  profession  was  Dr.  Samuel  S.  Noyes,  a  familiar 
figure  jogging  around  town  in  a  most  peculiar  vehicle,  a  sort  of  buggy 
with  old-style  springs  and  a  leather  top  rounded  like  a  scoop,  yet  not 
really  a  buggy  or  any  known  variety  of  carriage,  for  the  good  doctor, 
too  often  delayed  by  the  necessity  of  giving  a  “lift”  to  his  acquaint¬ 
ances,  had  had  this  conveyance  built  to  hold  himself  alone.  He  sold  the 
original  to  a  patient  who  must  have  had  a  similar  taste  for  solitary 
drives,  but  had  another  built  like  it,  which  was  for  many  years  kept 
by  the  family  as  a  relic,  but  which  went  to  pieces  long  ago.  Some¬ 
times,  however,  the  doctor  “straddled  the  old  white  horse,”  and  with 
his  saddlebags  of  medicine  started  on  his  rounds. 

The  old  Noyes  home  (the  Guion  House),  on  Park  Street,  still 
known  by  that  name,  was  in  those  days  surrounded  by  farms  and 
apple  orchards  extending  over  to  the  present  site  of  Weed  &  Duryea’s 
lumber  yard.  The  lot  to  the  north  was  a  long  steep  hill  where  the 
boys  were  allowed  to  slide  in  winter,  uninterrupted  by  a  railroad  or 
a  Railroad  Avenue.  In  summer,  the  apple  trees,  grape  vines  and  pas¬ 
tured  cows  made  the  place  look  like  the  home  of  a  gentleman-farmer 
rather  than  that  of  a  doctor,  an  impression  carried  out  by  the  immacu¬ 
late  and  fragrant  dairy  where  his  two  maiden  daughters,  Elizabeth 
and  Julia,  presided  over  the  milk  cans. 

HOMEOPATHY  HERE 

This  doctor  of  the  old  school  was  of  course  contemptuous  of  the 
new  school  of  Homeopathy.  Its  only  representative  in  town  in  the 
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early  years  was  Theodore  Roberts,  who  lived  in  the  house  on  Cherry 
Street  which  now  belongs  to  Dr.  Thomas  Tunney.  Seeing  one  day 
some  of  Dr.  Robert’s  “sugar  pills”  in  Monroe’s  Drug  Store,  Dr.  Noyes 
swallowed  a  few,  just  to  demonstrate  his  scorn  of  such  remedies.  This 
at  least  was  a  tribute  to  their  harmlessness:  the  same  cannot  be  said  of 
Dr.  Willard  Parker’s  dictum  in  regard  to  Dr.  Noyes.  When  the  latter 
was  ill,  the  great  Dr.  Parker,  called  in  on  the  case,  was  asked  “Do  you 
think  you  can  save  him?”  “Yes,”  replied  Dr.  Parker,  “if  I  can  keep 
him  from  taking  his  own  medicine.” 

To  this  same  Dr.  Noyes  belongs  the  credit  of  restoring  to  life 
an  itinerant  shoemaker  named  Bessom  who  had  wandered  into  New 
Canaan  after  being  jilted  by  a  girl  in  Boston.  Deciding  to  end  his  life 
he  wrote  a  note,  “I  do  all  for  love  of  you,  Mary,”  swallowed  an  ounce 
of  laudanum  and  “cut  his  throat  from  ear  to  ear.”  Someone,  discover¬ 
ing  Bessom  dying  in  his  room,  sent  for  Dr.  Noyes  who  discovered 
the  letter  and  the  empty  bottle  of  laudanum.  With  a  cryptic  “we’ll 
see  about  this”,  the  Doctor  pumped  out  the  shoemaker’s  stomach, 
sewed  up  his  throat  and  three  weeks  later  sent  him  on  his  way  to  his 
Mary  in  Boston.  Bessom  however  married  another  lass. 

DR.  LEWIS  RICHARDS 

The  other  town  doctor  of  the  early  years  was  Dr.  Lewis  Richards, 
son  of  Jesse  Richards,  who  owned  a  large  farm  at  the  head  of  Smith 
Ridge.  “Captain  Jess”  wras  one  of  the  most  energetic  men  known  in 
these  parts,  as  he  had  need  to  be  with  over  two  hundred  acres  of 
Connecticut  soil  to  till,  and  his  son  seems  to  have  inherited  his  vigor¬ 
ous  character.  He  lived  on  Haynes  Ridge  in  the  former  home  of  Rev. 
Justus  Mitchell  and  Rev.  William  Bonney  (the  present  Holmewood 
Inn  Annex),  for  after  1831  the  parsonage  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
present  Ashwell  house  on  Park  Street.  The  doctor’s  house  was 
described  as  an  old  frame  minus  paint,  in  the  shade  of  many  maples. 

For  nearly  all  his  life  he  practiced  in  New  Canaan,  jogging  around 
on  horseback  with  his  medicines  in  a  pair  of  saddlebags  which  his 
great  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Michael  Lipman,  has  presented  to  the 
New  Canaan  Historical  Society. 

This  doctor  of  the  old  school  is  described  as  “a  sincere  friend  of 
the  poor  —  a  good  doctor  and  of  sound  judgment.”  With  a  character 
so  respected  and  a  calling  so  indispensable  the  doctor  could  afford  to 
have  some  eccentricities.  His  voice  was  at  times  husky  and  rasping 


THE  LONE  TREE  —  still  standing  on  Lone  Tree  Hill  (Brushy  Ridge),  with  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Sound.  It  was  a  famous  landmark  widely  visible  when  farm  fields  rather  than  trees  covered  the  ridges. 
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and  his  manner,  to  say  the  least,  uncompromising.  To  be  late  to 
church  is  a  doctor’s  privilege,  but  Dr.  Richards  would  march  all  the 
way  up  the  aisle  to  the  “Amen  pews”  in  his  heavy  riding  boots,  no 
matter  how  late,  stand  there  long  enough  to  take  a  good  look  at  the 
minister  with  his  one  good  eye,  and  if  he  chanced  to  be  a  stranger 
whose  appearance  he  didn’t  care  for  he  would  turn  around  and 
stump  out  again. 

A  story  told  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Benedict  shows  that  his  patients  had  at 
least  nothing  to  fear  from  the  doctor’s  medicines.  “I  remember,” 
he  writes,  “being  one  day  in  the  home  of  Uncle  John  Benedict,  who 
lived  in  the  house  that  stood  for  many  years  on  the  site  of  the  Public 
Library.  An  old  enfeebled  gentleman  who  had  a  room  there  was  a 
patient  of  Dr.  Richards.  He  called  to  leave  some  medicine  and  I  saw 
him  open  the  old  saddlebag,  take  out  two  or  three  small  parcels  wrap¬ 
ped  in  grocery-store  brown  paper.  He  bit  off  a  piece  from  two  of  the 
lumps  and  tasted  them  in  deep  thought,  he  having  only  one  good  eye, 
to  see  which  was  the  right  one  to  give  as  a  dose.”  It  may  have  cured; 
at  any  rate  it  did  not  kill. 

OTHER  ST.  JOHNS 

To  other  branches  of  the  St.  John  family  belong  several  pictur¬ 
esque  careers.  Another  Samuel  St.  John  attained  the  enviable  title 
of  “Samuel  the  Benefactor.”  He  was  the  seventh  son  in  a  family  of 
eleven  children  of  Matthias  and  Naomi  Weed  St.  John,  the  mother 
being  a  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Naomi  Pond  Weed.  Their  home 
on  the  south  side  of  “ye  upper  Canoe  Hill,”  was  later  known  as  the 
Deacon  Ferris  place  and  the  hill  renamed  Ferris  Hill  after  the 
Deacon’s  family.  Dying  in  1844,  he  established  a  trust  fund  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  education  at  Yale  of  any  St.  John  who  wanted  a  college 
education.  The  fund  has  since  been  divided  and  is  no  longer  operative. 
His  elder  brother,  Colonel  Enoch,  the  fifth  son,  lived  in  the  Hanford 
Davenport  house  on  Oenoke  Avenue,  now  Dr.  Nathan  Green’s,  and 
the  sixth  son  was  Benjamin  who  owned  the  present  Russell  house 
(1949,  F.  A.  Van  Loan)  in  Silvermine.  Another  brother  was  Nathan, 
father  of  Newton  St.  John. 

“HANDSOMEST  HAND” 

Newton  St.  John  was  educated  in  the  little  red  schoolhouse  on 
Park  Street  and  his  grounding  in  the  three  R’s  must  have  been 
thorough,  for  we  hear  of  him  next  as  employed  in  a  bank  in  New 
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York,  where  he  “wrote  the  handsomest  hand  of  any  bank  clerk”  in 
the  city.  He  went  later  to  Mobile,  Alabama,  and  there  made  a  for¬ 
tune  in  cotton.  Leaving  for  Europe  just  before  the  Civil  War,  he 
returned  at  the  end  to  find  his  fortune  wrecked.  He  was  able,  how¬ 
ever,  to  pay  off  every  dollar  of  indebtedness  of  the  firm.  It  was  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  L.  Dade  Alexander,  who  built  the  house  on  Wahack- 
me  Road  now  owned  by  Mr.  Harold  Phelps  Stokes  (1949,  Arthur 
Szyk) . 

FIRST  LIFE  INSURANCE 

Still  another  Samuel  of  a  later  generation,  the  son  of  another  Enoch, 
is  of  interest  to  New  Canaan  and  the  whole  insurance  world  —  it  was 
for  him  that  the  first  life  insurance  policy  in  the  United  States  was 
issued,  on  the  life  of  another  man,  whose  name,  however,  is  not 
known.  He  it  was  who  furnished  Texas  with  the  last  fifty  thousand 
dollars  needed  to  accomplish  her  independence  from  Mexico.  He 
advanced  to  that  territory  a  little  steam  transport  loaded  with  gro¬ 
ceries,  clothing  and  other  supplies,  including  powder,  shot  and  mus¬ 
kets  for  the  army  besides  five  thousand  dollars  in  cash  to  pay  the 
soldiers.  This  was  significant  as  being  the  last  aid  Texas  received. 

Furthermore,  Miss  Julia  Noyes  told  Mrs.  Demerritt  that  she  re¬ 
membered  seeing  at  the  house  of  Benjamin  St.  John’s  daughter, 
Mary  Naomi,  (now  Miss  T.  G.  Russel’s  house  in  Silvermine)  (1949, 
F.  A.  Van  Loan)  on  an  antique  mahogany  sideboard,  a  gold  tea 
service  presented  to  Samuel  St.  John  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
for  his  distinguished  services  in  aiding  Texas. 

“UNCLE  JOE”  SCOFIELD 

Across  the  green  from  the  David  and  William  St.  John  houses 
lived  a  neighbor  whose  life  span  covered  the  whole  century-long 
period  of  New  Canaan  —  “LTncle  Joe”  Scofield,  as  many  still  remem¬ 
ber  him,  who  lived  in  the  house  next  below  the  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  for  many  years  a  clerk  in  the  Jennings  and  Hall  store  (1949, 
Rosen’s  Store)  where  the  Village  Hall  now  stands.  He  was  “a  very 
small  man,  but  with  lots  of  grit”  —  a  description  which  fits  the  anec¬ 
dote  we  have  of  an  encounter  at  one  of  those  stormy  village  district 
school  meetings,  where  we  are  told  “trouble  was  always  expected.” 
When,  on  this  occasion,  a  large  man  named  George  Foote  got  into  a 
dispute  with  someone,  “Uncle  Joe  stepped  up  in  front  of  him  and 
smote  him  over  the  head  with  his  umbrella.”  “It  made  me  think,” 
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adds  the  writer,  “of  a  bantam  rooster  facing  a  tom  turkey.”  Joseph 
Scofield  lived  to  participate  in  the  festive  parade  in  1901  celebrating 
the  1  ooth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  New  Canaan. 

10  TO  20  APPLES  A  DAY 

Next  below,  in  the  old  Fayerweather  house,  now  owned  by  Mr. 
Bridgman,  (1949,  Ewing)  lived  Comstock,  who  died  in  1902  at  the 
great  age  of  ninety-nine.  He  was  an  uncle  of  Dr.  Alphonso  David 
Rockwell,  whose  “Rambling  Recollections”  furnished  us  with  remi¬ 
niscences  of  his  father’s  Church  Hill  Institute.  Dr.  Rockwell  ascribes 
his  uncle  Seymour’s  longevity  partly  to  his  habit  of  eating  ten  to 
twenty  apples  a  day. 

His  son  Albert  Comstock  lived  in  the  next  house  south,  the  present 
home  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Bensen.  Mrs.  Cornelia  Carter  Comstock,  his  wife, 
was  one  of  New  Canaan’s  ablest  and  most  public-spirited  citizens. 
One  of  the  nine  daughters  of  Thomas  Carter,  son  of  that  Ebenezer 
who  had  lived  in  New  Canaan’s  oldest  house,  she  was  the  organizer 
and  first  regent  of  the  Hannah  Benedict  Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.  in 
1894.  She  cooperated  with  her  husband  in  organizing  the  New 
Canaan  Historical  Society  and  collecting  a  great  deal  of  material 
about  the  early  town  history. 

Another  woman  immortal  in  New  Canaan  annals  was  that  “grand 
dame”  of  an  earlier  period,  Miss  Diana  Richards,  who  lived  not  far 
from  the  Comstock  farm  on  the  road  to  Ridgefield.  Her  home  is  the 
house  now  occupied  by  Mr.  Edward  Langley,  (1949,  David  Haw¬ 
kins)  just  north  of  the  old  Stephen  Keeler  place  (now  Dr.  Wads¬ 
worth’s  house).  Miss  Diana  was  just  21  when  New  Canaan  became 
a  town,  and  lived  to  be  85.  It  was  her  father  who  drove  the  first 
“wagon”  in  town.  She  herself  kept  a  school,  and  strange  as  may  seem 
such  an  appurtenance  to  one  of  that  calling,  she  owned  a  slave  named 
Grace,  who  used  to  follow  Miss  Diana  every  Sunday  to  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Church.  In  later  years  she  not  only  gave  old  Grace  her  freedom 
but  built  a  little  house  for  her  on  the  road  to  the  Poorhouse  (Laurel 
Road)  woods,  remnants  of  the  foundations  of  which  are  still  visible. 

TEMPERANCE  LEADER 

The  testimony  that  she  was  “a  remarkable  woman  of  strong  charac¬ 
ter  and  exercised  great  influence  in  the  town”  is  born  out  by  an 
example  of  her  temperance  activities.  She  once  expostulated  with  two 
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of  the  principal  men  in  town  because  they  sold  liquor  in  their  stores, 
and  succeeded  in  extracting  a  promise  from  one  of  them  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  practice.  In  this  case  virtue  must  have  been  the  reward  — 
for  the  other  man. 


DR.  WILLARD  PARKER 

It  was  through  his  friendship  with  Professor  Samuel  St.  John  that 
Dr.  Willard  Parker  chose  New  Canaan  as  his  place  of  residence.  He 
sent  his  son  to  be  educated  at  the  “Academy  Junior”  on  Park  Street, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  WyckofT  was  then  the  principal.  Then  coming 
here  to  live  about  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  he  purchased  very  near 
his  friend  a  home  —  the  former  Church  Hill  Institute,  now  the  Con¬ 
gregational  parsonage,  together  with  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Oenoke 
Avenue.  His  alterations,  as  already  related,  included  the  moving  of 
the  central  or  connecting  part  of  the  building,  over  to  form  his  lodge, 
now  the  Episcopal  Rectory. 

OUTSTANDING  SURGEON 

Thus  was  installed  in  our  little  town,  New  York’s  most  noted 
surgeon  —  the  originator  of  the  operation  for  appendicitis,  the 
founder  of  the  Willard  Parker  Hospital  for  Contagious  Diseases, 
the  first  of  its  kind,  which  is  now  a  part  of  Bellevue  Hospital. 

Willard  Parker,  Junior,  also  a  doctor,  built  the  home  (recently 
torn  down)  far  back  from  Oenoke  Avenue  behind  the  land  where 
the  Greenleaf  residence  now  stands.  His  local  fame  was  largely 
dependent  on  his  fine  horses  and  smart  tallyhos. 

The  elder  Dr.  Parker  was  the  first,  Dr.  Edward  Lambert  the 
second  in  a  succession  of  distinguished  New  York  physicians  who 
have  selected  New  Canaan  or  the  surrounding  ridges  for  their  sum¬ 
mer  or  year-round  residences. 

DR.  LAMBERT  BUILDS 

Dr.  Lambert,  coming  here  in  the  eighties,  built  a  summer  home  on 
Oenoke  Avenue  (the  present  Hampton  Inn) .  At  the  end  of  his  life  he 
was  the  head  medical  examiner  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company.  His  large  family  included  three  sons  who  have  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  their  father  by  becoming  themselves  distinguished 
physicians:  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Lambert,  New  York  heart  specialist; 
Dr.  Alexander  Lambert,  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  doctor,  who  accom- 
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panied  him  on  his  western  trip  and  attended  him  while  he  was  Presi¬ 
dent;  and  Dr.  Adrian  Lambert,  one-eyed  surgeon. 

Dr.  Lambert,  senior,  was  greatly  beloved  here  especially  for  his 
keen  interest  in  the  health  of  the  town  and  his  charitable  services  to 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay.  The  breadth  of  his  interest  is  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Country  Club  of 
New  Canaan  and  it  is  fitting  that  the  road  leading  to  the  grounds 
should  bear  his  name. 


REAL  RACES  FOR  TRAIN 

In  those  days  when  the  medical  profession  had  progressed  beyond 
horse-back  and  saddle  bags,  but  before  the  roads  were  given  over  to 
motor  travel,  the  two  eminent  doctors,  driving  their  carriages  to 
Darien  to  catch  the  New  York  train,  occasionally  staged  a  race  along 
South  Avenue. 


JOHN  ROGERS,  SCULPTOR 

John  Rogers,  the  sculptor,  one  of  New  Canaan’s  most  eminent  resi¬ 
dents,  had  his  home  near  Parker’s  on  Oenoke  Avenue  (1949,  home  of 
his  children,  Miss  Katherine  and  Mr.  Derby  Rogers).  Coming  to 
New  Canaan  in  1868,  he  first  built  his  studio  and  barn,  finishing  the 
house  in  1878. 

The  Rogers  groups  done  in  plaster  were  to  be  seen  in  nearly  every 
parlor  in  the  country  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Collections  of  these 
groups  have  been  made  by  museums,  one  being  in  the  Essex  Museum 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born.  Mr.  Rogers  was  brought  up  in 
Boston,  working  later  for  seven  years  in  a  machine  shop  in  Man¬ 
chester,  N.  H.  Then  going  west  for  a  few  years,  he  finally  came  to 
New  York  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  old. 

The  seated  statue  of  Lincoln  by  Rogers  is  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  Exhibited  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  Mr. 
Rogers  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  City  of  Manchester,  N.  H., 
where  the  G.  A.  R.  had  it  cast  in  bronze. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rogers  had  two  daughters  and  five  sons,  all  of  the 
latter  rowing  on  Yale  crews,  Dr.  John  Rogers,  New  York  thyroid 
specialist  and  surgeon,  being  captain  of  the  famous  crew  of  ’88.  The 
other  sons  are  Charles,  Derby,  Alec,  and  David. 
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CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 

New  Canaan  celebrated  the  culmination  of  the  century  which  we 
have  traced  in  this  history  with  an  elaborate  four-day  celebration 
lasting  from  June  16  through  June  19  in  1901.  A  third  of  a' century 
has  elapsed  since  that  celebration  but  many  of  the  people  who  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  New 
Canaan,  are  prominent  in  the  town  today.  Some  brief  resume  of  the 
celebration  should  be  of  interest  to  both  the  participants  and  those 
who  know  them  now. 

On  Sunday,  June  sixteenth,  the  first  day  of  the  celebration,  a 
union  service  was  held  in  the  morning  in  the  Congregational  Church, 
with  the  local  pastors,  Rev.  Dr.  R.  H.  Neide,  of  St.  Mark’s;  Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  Bell  of  the  Baptist  Church;  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Howard  Hoyt,  of  the 
Congregational  Church;  Rev.  B.  C.  Pillsbury,  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  taking  part.  Father  Byrne  gave  an  historical  address  at 
the  morning  service  at  St.  Aloysius  Church  then  located  on  Forest 
Street.  Music  for  the  union  service  was  sung  by  a  grand  chorus 
trained  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Humphries,  leader  of  the  New  York  Banks 
Glee  Club,  whose  summer  home  was  the  present  Snow  house  on 
Canoe  Hill  Road. 

With  all  the  Sunday  Schools  represented,  600  children  paraded  in 
the  afternoon  led  by  their  respective  teachers.  The  latter  included 
Frank  Gleason,  salesman  for  H.  B.  Rogers  &  Co.,  who  now  lives  in 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  superintendent  of  the  Congregational  Sun¬ 
day  School,  and  his  assistant,  Edward  A.  Burdett.  Mr.  Burdett  was 
then  in  partnership  with  A.  M.  Doremus  in  the  dry  goods  business 
on  Main  Street  which  Mr.  Burdett  conducted  on  the  same  site  until 
two  years  ago.  They  had  bought  out  the  business  run  by  Raymond 
and  Sutton,  Mr.  Sutton  now  being  warden  of  the  Borough.. 

LEADERS  IN  PARADE 

Henry  S.  Curtis,  who  lived  in  the  L.  P.  Frothingham  house  on  St. 
John  Place  and  was  a  cousin  of  the  Ernest  Green’s  on  Carter  Street, 
was  head  of  St.  Mark’s  Sunday  School  with  William  F.  Weed,  a 
partner  in  Weed  &  Duryea,  coal  dealers,  as  assistant  superintendent. 
Charles  L.  Hall,  who  with  his  brother  Russell,  were  the  only  under¬ 
takers  in  New  Canaan,  having  a  furniture  store  and  funeral  estab- 
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lishment  on  the  site  of  Lipman’s  store  on  Main  Street,  headed  the 
Methodist  delegation,  with  Frank  L.  Comstock,  the  Warden  of  the 
Borough,  now  assistant  to  the  tax  collector,  Alec  McKendrick,  as  his 
assistant.  Leading  the  Roman  Catholic  children  was  John  E  .Hersam, 
present  editor  of  the  New  Canaan  Advertiser,  then  “comp”  on  the 
Messenger,  with  Harry  Kelley,  the  assistant  superintendent.  Mr. 
Kelley,  then  working  for  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Nursery,  is  now  clerk  of 
the  school  board,  chairman  of  the  Park  Commission,  director  of  the 
Fairfield  County  Planning  Association,  former  Democratic  town 
chairman  and  onetime  postmaster  for  New  Canaan.  S.  B.  Walkley 
and  C.  J.  Prescott  headed  the  Silvermine  Sunday  School  while  Sivori 
Selleck,  the  basket  manufacturer  and  Stanley  D.  Ogden,  whose  shop 
is  at  the  head  of  Oenoke  Ridge  at  the  Pound  Ridge  Road,  led  the 
Selleck’s  Corners  group. 

ANNIVERSARY  SPEAKERS 

The  parade  ended  at  the  Congregational  Church  where  Henry  B. 
Rogers,  the  clothing  manufacturer,  who  had  been  superintendent 
of  the  Sunday  School  for  thirty  years  presided  at  the  meeting.  His¬ 
torical  sketches  of  the  Sunday  Schools  were  read,  Benjamin  Mead,  Jr., 
now  a  prominent  Stamford  lawyer,  speaking  for  the  Congregational 
Church,  Stephen  Keeler,  Jr.,  now  the  Bishop  of  Minnesota  spoke  for 
St.  Mark’s;  Chester  Nichols,  whose  father  owned  the  Nichols  Opera 
House,  the  present  Village  Hall,  for  the  Methodist  Church,  Miss 
Sadie  Cody,  niece  of  William  Conklin,  superintendent  for  Mr.  John 
R.  Downey,  who  owned  the  Fischer’s  house  on  Brushy  Ridge  Road, 
for  St.  Aloysius,  and  John  A.  Weed,  for  the  Baptist  Church  which 
was  later  converted  into  the  Masonic  Temple.  This  John  Weed  ran 
a  grocery  store  on  the  site  of  the  New  Canaan  Fish  Market,  the 
other  John  Weed  was  the  Borough’s  night  watchman,  a  big  man 
upon  whom  Borough  residents  depended  to  quell  their  slightest  fears. 
He  was  wounded  a  few  years  later  in  the  attempted  robbery  at  the 
Post  Office  when  it  was  in  the  Raymond  Building. 

SCHOOL  CELEBRATION 

Monday  was  the  day  of  the  celebration  devoted  to  the  schools  and 
school  children  and  opened  with  the  welcome  accorded  the  band 
from  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden.  Twenty-two  boys 
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from  the  reform  school  came  to  New  Canaan  for  the  day  at  the 
invitation  of  Hon.  B.  P.  Mead,  president  of  the  school  board,  then 
serving  the  first  of  two  terms  as  state  comptroller.  First  town  clerk, 
then  first  selectman  for  seven  years,  Mr.  Mead  had  been  New 
Canaan’s  representative  for  two  terms,  state  senator  for  two  terms 
and  state  auditor. 

On  his  school  committee  of  1901  were  John  F.  Bliss,  whose  home 
was  on  the  site  of  the  present  Post  Office;  George  F.  Lockwood,  then 
treasurer  of  the  New  Canaan  Savings  Bank  later  to  be  president  of 
the  first  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company;  Dr.  C.  H.  Scoville, 
physician  who  lived  in  the  Schweppe  house  on  north  Adain  Street; 
Cornelius  G.  Taylor,  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  Weed  Street  in  Tal- 
madge  Hill;  B.  F.  Hoyt,  a  book-keeper  in  the  Rogers  Clothing  firm; 
and  Henry  Kelley,  now  clerk  of  the  school  board. 

CADETS  MEET  BAND 

The  New  Canaan  Cadet  Corps  met  the  boys  at  the  11:15  train  and 
then  marched  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  Jr.,  who  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  a  blue  silk  flag  entrusted  to  Corporal  George  E. 
Kellogg,  Jr.,  now  a  New  York  electrical  merchant,  to  carry  in  the 
parade.  E.  A.  Burdett,  the  drygoods  merchant,  was  captain  of  the 
cadet  corps  which  trained  on  Railroad  Avenue  and  enlivened  the 
winter  months  with  frequent  plays  at  the  Nichols  Opera  House.  The 
Meriden  Boys  were  presented  with  flag  canes  by  Dr.  Scoville  and  had 
their  picture  taken  marching  along  Adain  Street  by  F.  C.  Benger,  who 
ran  a  shoe  store  where  Adurphy’s  Five  and  Ten  now  stands. 

With  their  new  flag,  the  Cadets  marched  to  the  green  where 
services  were  presided  over  by  Adr.  Adead.  The  morning’s  speakers 
were:  the  Rev.  George  S.  Pine,  Dr.  Neide’s  predecessor  at  St.  Mark’s, 
Mrs.  Parker,  Mrs.  Neide,  Mrs.  Daisy  Fitzhugh  Ayres,  daughter-in- 
law  of  Mrs.  E.  F.  Ayres  whose  school  was  on  Seminary  Street,  Rev. 
J.  Howard  Hoyt  and  Anthony  Comstock,  the  vice-crusader,  a  son 
of  New  Canaan. 

1901  SCHOOL  COMMENCEMENT 

During  the  afternoon  there  was  an  exhibit  of  school  work  at  the 
opera  house  and  in  the  evening  the  annual  commencement  exercises 
of  Center  School  were  held  there.  Henry  W.  Saxe,  now  superintend¬ 
ent  emeritus  of  New  Canaan  Schools,  was  then  principal  of  Center 
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School.  The  members  of  the  graduating  class  included  the  following 
who  had  a  part  in  the  exercises:  Stanley  C.  Bartram,  of  Talmadge 
Hill;  an  officer  in  the  Diamond  Ice  Company,  Stamford;  Margaret 
L.  Henry,  class  historian,  now  Mrs.  Philip  Bisbee,  of  Vermont;  Les¬ 
ter  B.  Scofield,  who  lives  now  in  Glenbrook  and  is  connected  with  a 
New  York  bank.  He  afterwards  married  his  classmate,  Annie 
Brower;  Julia  Lahey,  now  Mrs.  Horace  Johnson,  of  Hoyt  Street; 
Clarence  Arnold,  at  present  a  photographer  in  Norwalk;  Clifton 
Jelliff,  who  lived  and  died  at  the  Jelliff  homestead  in  Talmadge  Hill; 
Harold  H.  Mead,  New  Canaan  contractor;  John  E.  Seeley,  class  pro¬ 
phet,  now  living  in  Stamford;  Helen  Dayton,  now  Mrs.  William 
Bryans  of  Hastings-on-Hudson;  and  Sadie  Cody,  mentioned  above. 

TEN  THOUSAND  SPECTATORS 

The  big  day  of  the  celebration  came  on  Tuesday,  June  18,  when 
4,500  tickets  were  sold  on  the  New  Canaan  Railroad  and  people  came 
in  from  all  the  outlying  districts  until  there  were  nearly  10,000  spec¬ 
tators  when  the  parade  began.  Railroad  Avenue  and  Main  Street 
were  spanned  at  intervals  by  strings  of  tri-colored  bunting  and  near 
the  intersection  was  an  arch  of  laurel  with  “welcome”  on  it  in  big 
gold  letters.  All  the  stores  and  many  of  the  residences  were  decorated 
for  the  day,  the  fire  house  being  hidden  behind  red,  white  and  blue 
streamers.  The  first  firehouse  stood  on  Forest  Street  next  door  to 
Raymond  &  Brant’s  carriage  and  blacksmith  shop,  where  First  Select¬ 
man  George  E.  Raymond,  of  Seminary  Street,  was  a  partner.  Across 
the  street  from  Bristows  was  Gilbert  Stevens’  livery  stable  which 
supplied  horses  for  the  fire  trucks.  Mr.  Stevens’  father,  Franklin 
Stevens,  was  running  the  livery  stable  which  stood  in  those  days 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Stevens  garage  and  taxi  company.  On  the 
corner  of  East  Avenue,  where  Johnson’s  garage  is  now,  was  John¬ 
son’s  Carriage  Works,  run  by  three  brothers,  Henry,  Elias  and 
George,  the  last  being  the  father  of  Horace  and  Herbert,  the  present 
owners,  and  Howard. 

The  parade  was  supposed  to  start  at  11:30  o’clock  but  it  was 
nearer  noon  when  the  cannon,  formerly  the  property  of  Tammany 
Hall,  was  fired.  The  cannon  was  loaned  for  the  occasion  by  F.  W. 
Anderson,  of  Seminary  Street,  president  of  the  F.  W.  Anderson 
Paper  Co.,  then  living  on  West  Road.  With  1,000  people  in  line  or 
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on  floats,  the  parade  was  headed  by  Francis  E.  Weed,  on  horseback. 
Mr.  Weed,  New  Canaan’s  representative  at  Hartford,  founder  of 
Weed  &  Kellogg,  fore-runners  of  Weed  &  Duryea,  was  grand  mar¬ 
shall  of  the  parade,  with  Edward  Rutledge,  then  associated  with 
Mr.  E.  B.  Lawrence  at  his  couch  factory  on  Railroad  Avenue.  Lester 
Knapp,  a  shoemaker  in  the  Benedict  Shop,  was  bugler.  In  the  second 
division,  Admiral  Loomis  Scofield,  one  of  the  few  living  Civil  War 
veterans  in  New  Canaan,  was  marshal  and  Stephen  Hoyt,  now  head 
of  the  nursery,  was  aide.  John  Davenport,  Ponus  Ridge  farmer,  who 
owned  the  present  Bradford  House,  and  is  a  brother  of  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Lawrence,  was  marshall  in  the  third  division,  while  Dewitt  C. 
Ruscoe,  merchant,  later  to  be  representative,  Myron  Crawford, 
then  a  farmer  on  West  Road,  now  retired  and  living  on  South 
Avenue,  and  D.  R.  Merritt,  were  aides.  The  fourth  division  was 
headed  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Cunningham,  local  dentist  now  practicing  in 
Stamford  who  married  Miss  Bertha  Hoyt  of  this  town,  with  John  L. 
Stevens,  of  East  Avenue,  then  a  contractor,  who  has  since  retired, 
and  New  Canaan’s  representative,  1931-33;  Frank  McKendry,  who 
is  now  in  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  William  W. 
,  Carman,  poultry  breeder  on  Oenoke  Avenue,  as  his  aides. 


HISTORICAL  FLOATS 

In  the  first  and  second  divisions  were  the  invited  guests  riding  in 
carriages.  There  were  historical  scenes  portrayed,  the  Puritan  Train 
Band  led  by  Frank  Gleacon,  members  of  the  O.  U.  A.  M.  (Order 
of  United  American  Mechanics)  as  soldiers  of  the  Revolution, 
William  B.  Simon,  the  postmaster  then  in  the  plumbing  business  with 
his  brother,  R.  L.  Simon,  commanding.  John  E.  Hersam,  as  Chief 
Ponus,  led  the  Redmen  while  visiting  tribes  from  Norwalk,  South 
Norwalk  and  Stamford  were  in  line.  George  Lounsbury,  who  lived 
in  the  present  Moller  house  on  South  Avenue,  established  the  local 
ice  company  and  now  lives  in  California,  was  dressed  as  a  doctor 
of  1801,  George  Pauley,  now  a  contractor  and  Fred  Bird  were  post¬ 
boys.  Mr.  Bird  worked  in  BrinckerhofF’s  market  on  Alain  Street 
which  was  later  bought  out  by  E.  J.  Brown,  now  the  Town  Clerk. 
Mr.  Brown  was  then  working  for  the  other  market,  Gilbert  &  Lock¬ 
wood’s  on  Railroad  Avenue. 
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OLD  VEHICLES  DISPLAYED 

In  the  same  division  were  a  number  of  old  vehicles  used  at  one 
time  or  another  in  New  Canaan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Scofield  who 
had  just  celebrated  their  70th  wedding  anniversary,  riding  in  one. 
There  was  John  Kinscella,  on  horseback  as  a  parson,  with  Miss 
Katherine  R.  Rogers,  a  member  of  the  invitation  committee,  riding 
on  the  pillion  behind  him.  Mr.  Kinscella  and  William  Smallhom  ran 
a  grocery  and  feed  business  on  Main  Street  where  the  Cash  and 
Carry  Store  is  now.  There  were  floats  of  the  Olive  Branch  Council, 
No.  44,  of  the  shoemakers,  and  “Hayfoot  Strawfoot”  led  by  Corporal 
Herbert  Doty,  who  lived  on  the  site  of  the  present  Minor  residence 
on  Oenoke  Ridge,  while  a  number  of  citizens  dressed  as  the  Train 
Band  were  commanded  by  Captain  Thad  Johnson,  East  Avenue 
painter,  who  is  a  frequent  visitor  in  New  Canaan  today. 

The  third  division  was  made  up  of  floats,  D.  R.  Merritt  advertis¬ 
ing  his  bicycle  and  jewelry  business,  located  north  of  Monroe’s  drug 
store,  with  a  float  directed  by  Miss  Roxie  Merritt,  and  propelled 
by  the  crack  bicycle  riders  of  the  day,  Francis  Offen,  Frank  Kelley, 
William  Henry  and  Steve  Ezequelle.  Mason  Merrill,  whose  shop 
was  near  the  present  Stamford,  Mason  Supply  Company  advertised 
his  rug  business.  He  was  a  brother  of  Marvin  Merrill,  the  constable, 
and  of  the  Miss  Merrill  who  founded  the  business  school  in  Stamford. 
W.  A.  Wheeler  and  Luther  Knapp  advertised  their  respective  trades 
as  carpenter  and  mason.  Stephen  Hoyt  &  Son  had  two  floats  of  trees 
and  shrubs;  the  Oenoke  Tent  of  the  Knights  of  the  Macabees  had 
one  of  the  largest  floats,  while  the  Olive  Branch  Council  had  a  float 
with  William  Cunningham,  Ponus  Ridge  farmer  as  Uncle  Sam, 
Florence  Sammis,  now  Mrs.  Leroy  Fowler,  of  West  Haven  and 
Mrs.  Loomis  Scofield  as  the  Goddess  of  Liberty. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  third  division  was  F.  C.  Parsons,  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  with  his  steam  carriage,  the  only  automobile  that  day. 

FIREMEN  ON  PARADE 

The  firemen  made  up  the  fourth  division,  which  was  the  most 
popular  in  the  parade.  Fifty  New  Canaan  firemen  were  in  line, 
headed  by  George  E.  Seeley,  foreman,  Dr.  Ben  Keeler,  the  dentist, 
first  assistant  and  Carl  Schilcher,  then  running  the  blacksmith  shop 
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near  the  corner  of  South  Avenue  and  Cherry  Street,  now  employed 
at  the  New  Canaan  High  School,  as  second  assistant.  The  truck  and 
the  hose  cart  were  supplemented  by  the  chemical  engine  from  Ridge¬ 
field  and  a  steam  engine  drawn  by  four  horses,  a  truck,  a  hose  cart 
and  a  police  patrol  wagon.  Greenwich  also  sent  up  50  men  and 
there  were  firemen  from  Norwalk,  South  Norwalk,  Westport,  East 
Norwalk,  Darien,  and  Ridgefield.  It  cost  New  Canaan  $150.00  to 
entertain  all  the  guest  firemen  while  one  wonders  what  would  have 
happened  if  a  fire  had  started  in  any  of  the  home  towns  for  it  would 
have  taken  considerable  time  for  the  visitors  to  drive  back  home. 
Edward  B.  Crane,  was  president  of  the  fire  department.  He  was  a 
surveyor  and  lived  first  in  the  A.  B.  Walker  house  on  South  Main 
Street  later  building  the  present  Walter  Stewart  house  on  Church 
Street. 

The  parade  with  its  four  divisions  formed  on  South  Avenue  march¬ 
ing  into  Railroad  Avenue  to  Main  Street  past  the  two  bicycle  repair 
shops  and  the  stationery  store  of  G.  B.  Smith.  George  Stevens,  now 
rural  mail  carrier,  was  then  running  one  of  the  bicycle  shops  on  the 
site  of  the  New  Canaan  Diner.  Next  door  where  Lehotsky’s  plumb¬ 
ing  shop  is  now  was  Barrett’s  repair  shop  for  clocks,  sewing  machines 
and  bicycles.  Mr.  Barrett  had  been  an  engineer  on  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  until  his  health  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  retire.  He  later  ran  an  automobile  repair  shop  on  the  same  site. 
Mr.  Samuel  Raymond,  his  former  partner,  is  now  in  the  trucking 
business  on  Maple  Street.  The  Smith  Stationery  store,  on  the  site 
of  Breslow  Brothers,  was  owned  by  the  father  of  Mr.  George  T. 
Smith  the  present  First  Selectman  of  New  Canaan. 

ROUTE  OF  PARADE 

Turning  north  on  Main  Street  the  parade  continued  past  Monroe’s, 
now  Cody’s  drug  store,  past  the  post  office  and  repair  shop  of  D.  R. 
Merritt,  past  Simon’s  Grocery  store,  Wolfel  and  Greenwald,  past 
the  Bank  to  Locust  Street.  In  1901  A4r.  Frank  L.  Simon  was  running 
a  grocery  store  where  Franco  is  now  and  in  the  next  store  was  Wolfel 
and  Greenwald,  plumbers.  Fred  Wolfel,  now  in  the  artesian  well 
digging  business,  was  a  partner  in  the  firm  later  turning  his  interest 
over  to  his  nephew  Harry  W.  Wolfel,  the  present  owner  who  runs 
the  business  today  in  the  same  building.  The  First  National  Bank 
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was  located  also  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  structure  with  Edwin 
Hoyt,  president  of  the  Stephen  Hoyt  &  Son  nursery,  as  president  and 
Gardiner  Heath  as  cashier. 

From  Locust  to  Forest,  down  East  Avenue  and  across  to  Cemetery 
Street,  as  Lakeview  Avenue  was  then  called,  up  the  hill  to  Main 
Street  went  the  parade.  They  marched  up  Main  Street  past  the 
Library,  the  site  of  the  future  Hoyt’s  greenhouses,  past  the  Town 
Hall,  standing  opposite  the  Birdsall  House  and  then  out  Oenoke 
Avenue.  In  those  days  Mr.  Bernard  Woundy  was  the  only  florist  in 
New  Canaan.  His  greenhouses  later  moved  to  South  Main  Street, 
stood  on  his  property  on  Prospect  Place  where  his  son,  I.  B.  Woundy, 
now  electrical  contractor,  assisted  in  the  care  and  selling  of  flowers. 


SITES  OF  OLD  STORES 

Countermarching  on  Oenoke  Avenue  the  parade  went  back  to 
Park  Street  as  far  as  Bank  Street,  there  turning  up  to  South  Avenue. 
They  walked  down  South  Avenue  to  Cherry,  across  Cherry  to  Park, 
on  to  Richmond  Hill,  to  Grove  Street,  to  Railroad  Avenue.  Coming 
down  Railroad  Avenue  past  the  E.  B.  Lawrence  Couch  factory  and 
the  coal  and  lumber  yards  of  Irving  Lockwood,  now  the  Stamford 
Mason  Supply  Company.  Mr.  Lockwood,  then  living  in  the  Urban 
Seymour  house  on  South  Main  Street,  was  Second  Selectman.  There 
was  no  Third  Selectman.  In  October,  1901,  Mr.  Lockwood  and 
Mr.  Raymond  reversed  positions  as  selectmen  and  the  town  went 
wet  for  the  first  time  in  many  years. 

The  parade  disbanded  when  they  reached  South  Avenue  again. 

3,000  FOR  LUNCHEON 

The  route  being  covered  by  3  o’clock,  3,000  people  sat  down 
to  lunch  in  the  St.  John  Grove  on  Park  Street  between  Seminary 
and  St.  John  Place.  Lunch  was  served  in  three  shifts  by  a  committee 
headed  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Hoyt  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Rogers 
as  assistant.  Stephen  Hoyt  had  rigged  up  a  coffee  boiler  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  2,500  cups  to  supply  the  paraders.  Taking  a  zinc  receptacle 
with  coils  running  through  the  inside,  he  hitched  this  to  the  steam 
roller  owned  by  Joseph  F.  Silliman,  and  getting  up  steam  on  the 
roller  heated  the  coffee  to  the  boiling  point  this  way. 
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CITIZENS  SERENADED 

That  night  a  band  concert  was  given  before  the  Birdsall  House 
and  with  re-inforcements  from  the  cadet  corps  and  fire  company 
a  series  of  serenades  was  staged  before  homes  of  several  citizens: 
Hon.  B.  P.  Mead,  Rev.  J.  Howard  Hoyt,  Mr.  Driggs,  C.  H.  Demeritt, 
H.  B.  Rogers,  Rep.  F.  E.  Weed,  and  L.  M.  Monroe,  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  exercises.  Mr.  Monroe  later  served  refreshments  at 
his  drug  store  to  the  musicians  who  drank  up  one  of  the  three  barrels 
of  grape  wine  Mr.  Monroe  and  his  assistant,  James  J.  Cody,  now 
owner  of  the  store,  had  made  in  1889.  Russell  Hall,  the  undertaker, 
was  chairman  of  the  general  committee,  William  F.  Weed,  of  the 
historical  division  and  E.  B.  Lawrence,  of  the  music  committee. 

Silas  Driggs,  who  received  one  of  the  serenades,  lived  in  the  house 
now  owned  by  Mrs.  Richard  Jordan  on  South  Avenue  (1949,  Miss 
Myra  Valentine),  was  president  of  the  Williamsburg  Savings  Bank 
in  New  York  and  later  owned  the  first  car  in  New  Canaan,  an  electric 
runabout.  Thomas  W.  Hall,  president  of  American  Hide  and  Leather 
Company,  who  owned  the  present  L.  H.  Lapham  estate  on  South 
Avenue,  is  said  to  have  had  the  second  car,  a  Stanley  Steamer.  Other 
early  car  owners  in  New  Canaan  were  D.  R.  Merritt,  Edward  B. 
Crane,  who  had  a  buckboard,  Lester  Messenger,  also  had  a  buckboard 
and  Dr.  Clarence  H.  Scoville,  a  Stanley  Steamer.  Dr.  Scoville,  who 
lived  in  the  present  Schweppe  house  was  one  of  the  leading  practi¬ 
tioners  of  those  days  and  until  he  moved  to  Dade  City,  Flordia,  where 
he  died. 


ORATORS  SPEAK 

Wednesday  the  celebration  ended  with  a  literary  and  historical 
program  at  which  the  two  leading  speakers  were  Anthony  Comstock, 
secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice,  and  Mayor 
Homer  Cummings  of  Stamford.  Mr.  Cummings,  the  present  Attorney 
General  in  the  Cabinet,  later  occupied  the  Kaufman  house  on  St. 
John  Place  (1949,  No.  46  St.  John  PI.)  during  the  Wilson  administra¬ 
tion  when  he  was  a  U.  S.  Senatorial  candidate. 

The  rest  of  the  program  consisted  of  an  historical  address  by 
Russell  Hall,  president  of  the  historical  society,  Curtis  Thompson 
and  Samuel  Carter  of  New  York,  Professor  Edwin  Lockwood,  of 
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Yale,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Lockwood  who  owned  the 
house  on  Canoe  Hill  Road  belonging  to  Mrs.  H.  H.  Reuss  (1949, 
Elliott  B.  Macrae)  and  poems  written  for  the  occasion  by  Arthur 
Ketchum,  now  rector  of  Christ  Church  in  Bedford  Hill  and  Arthur 
Crandall,  Ponus  Ridge  farmer,  read  by  Mrs.  Daisy  Ayres.  The  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  day  ended  with  a  banquet  at  the  Congregational 
Church. 


HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

Our  chronicle  must  close  with  some  account  of  the  New  Canaan 
Elistorical  Society,  to  whose  devoted  efforts  any  local  historian  is 
immeasurably  indebted. 

The  Society  came  into  being  on  the  fourteenth  of  September, 
1889,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Comstock,  with  the 
object  primarily  of  gathering  material  about  New  Canaan  history 
preparatory  to  the  centennial  anniversary  planned  for  twelve  years 
later.  This  look  ahead  and  the  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Com¬ 
stock  and  their  co-workers  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of  a  great 
deal  of  information  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  forever. 

The  first  president  was  Joseph  Fitch  Silliman,  and  the  second  was 
Russell  L.  Hall.  By  1891  the  Society  had  a  home,  a  room  which  must 
have  been  inadequate  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  present  dignified 
quarters  in  the  Library  building,  for  The  Messenger,  finding  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  “tallow  dips”  used  for  lighting,  characterized  it  as  a  “den 
of  antiquity.”  This  first  abiding  place  served,  however,  for  an  open¬ 
ing  exhibit  featuring  among  its  relics  the  chair  upon  which  Governor 
Try  on  sat  at  Grumman  Hill  to  watch  the  burning  of  Norwalk,  also 
a  door  from  the  Congregational  Meeting  House. 

J.  M.  SILLIMAN,  HISTORIAN 

Justus  Mitchell  Silliman  was  unanimously  chosen  historian.  Profes¬ 
sor  Silliman  was  somewhat  distant  from  New  Canaan,  being  head 
of  the  Engineering  Department  of  Lafayette  College  in  Easton,  Pa., 
but  the  members  of  the  Society  undertook  to  gather  all  available 
material  to  send  to  him  to  prepare  and  complete. 

The  seal  of  the  New  Canaan  Historical  Society  designed  by  W.  F. 
Weed,  presents,  in  a  circle  above  a  half  furled  flag,  the  motto,  “Deus 
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et  Patria,”  and  three  little  sketches  labelled:  “Old  Meeting  House,” 
“Ells  Place,”  and  “Lone  Tree.”  The  meeting  house  is  the  second 
home  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  the  early  home  of  town 
meetings,  that  plain  structure  which,  damaged  by  lightning,  was 
removed  when  the  present  Congregational  Church  was  built  in  1 843. 
The  “Ells  Place,”  our  oldest  house,  is  the  typical  Colonial  “mansion 
house”  erected  by  John  Benedict  on  Carter  Street  and  occupied  for 
many  years  by  the  first  minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  — 
“Priest  Ells.”  The  “Lone  Tree”  shown  on  the  seal  stands  on  the  site 
of  an  old  time  beacon  light  on  the  present  estate  of  Mr.  A.  Victor 
Barnes  at  the  top  of  Canoe  Hill. 

MARINERS’  BEACON 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  set  up 
on  the  old-time  “Benedict’s  Ridge,”  just  where  once  had  stood  the 
homestead  of  an  early  settler  of  that  name,  a  lofty  beacon  for  the 
guidance  of  mariners  on  the  Sound.  This  height  was  known  as  a 
commanding  position,  having  been  used  in  Revolutionary  times  as 
an  especially  good  vantage-point  for  watching  the  movements  of 
enemy  ships.  The  signal  now  installed,  “a  huge  brass  ball  as  large 
as  a  kettle  supported  by  a  mammoth  mast,”  reflected  the  sun’s  gleams 
for  a  decade  for  the  guidance  of  sailors  —  not,  however,  without 
mishap.  Some  intrepid  New  Canaan  boys  once  laid  it  level  with  the 
earth,  not  realizing  how  seriously  their  “prank”  might  be  regarded 
by  the  United  States  Government.  Fortunately  for  them  “Justice 
stood  with  her  bandaged  eyes  toward  the  young  miscreants”  and  the 
Beacon  Light  was  quietly  restored.  After  a  decade  of  usefulness  the 
Beacon  was  again  felled  to  the  earth  but  this  time  by  a  heavy  wind. 
Upon  this  site  was  planted  Lone  Tree,  a  sugar  maple  which  had  to 
be  transplated  to  make  room  for  a  barn  on  Solomon  Lockwood’s  lot, 
so  it  is  said. 

With  the  past  of  New  Canaan  in  mind,  the  symbolism  of  the  seal 
of  the  Historical  Society,  preserver  of  the  past,  seems  well  chosen. 
Their  motto:  “God  and  the  Fatherland”;  the  church,  the  first  center 
of  religious  and  civic  life;  the  substantial  mansion,  center  of  family 
life;  and  standing  alone,  the  straight  trunk  of  that  tree  firmly  rooted 
in  the  soil  of  home  but  with  a  suggestion  of  a  far  look  over  sea  and 
land  — and  into  a  future  that  shall  be  not  unworthy  of  a  cherished  past. 
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44'  Residence  I>r.W.  H.l  bompvn,  New  Vork . 
45-  "  O  E  Bright,  Esq  , 

46.  John  Rogers,  Sculptor.  *4 

47.  Residence  of  E.D.  Lindsey ,  Architect  .  " 

48-  Ihr .Wilhud  Parker’s  Cottage  - 


49.  E>r. Willard  Parker's  Cottage. 

$0  Residence  of  H.B. Rogers 
51.  "  A-S. Comstock  - 

ja.  **  Alexander  law. 

53.  "  S.  M.  I-ockwood  . 


s8.  J.  F.  Hoyt,  Residence  and  Mill,  Milling. 

19.  H.  B.  Hoyt,  Merchant  Tailor. 

a®.  Charles  Schmidt,  Manufacture^  Tailor  . 

31.  Chas.  Great!, 
sa.  Robert  Siaaon, 

33.  F.  B.Kammraih 

John  Stahle,in  No.  3s  “ 

34.  W.  E. Raymond*  Block. 

*5.  Monroe's  Block  . 

33.  L.M. Monroe,  Druggist. 

3 6.  Mrs.  J.E.Davis,  Millinery  A  Fancy  Coods  . 
*7  J. F. Sillunan,  Hardware. 

38.  Raymond  A  Pardee,  General  Stock  Mdse  • 

39.  R  W.  Rockwell  &  O  Dry  Goods 

30-  Burtis  A  Mead,  Groceries,  Hardware.  Paints 
Oils,  Baskets  etc . 

31.  S.H. Raymond,  Groceries  etc 
C.S.Dann  in  No.  ts.Groceries. 

33.  J.E. Whitney,  Tinware  A  Stoves. 

33.  Crissey  A  Ritch,  Meat  Market . 

34.  J.H.  Klinefelter,  Residence  &  Market. 


RESIDENCE  Or  S-Y.  ST  JOHN, 


